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PREFACE 


This volume is constructed on the same principles and in the 
same format as Learn Latin (Duckworth, 1997). It has been 
written in response to insistent demand for an ancient Greek 
equivalent, especially from those who used Learn Latin in its 
earlier incarnations in the Sunday Telegraph and the Daily 
Telegraph. Its purpose is to provide users with just enough 
Greek (and no more) to read selected ‘target’ extracts from the 
New Testament, the Greek Anthology, Thucydides, Plato, Sopho- 
cles, the satirist Lucian and the historian Cassius Dio. 

Purists will shudder at my frivolous mixing of Classical, 
koine and late Greek usage, not to mention the simplification 
and skating over of countless linguistic problems. 

An audio-cassette pronunciation tape is available. Please 
send cheques for £6 or $14 (made out to L.M.H. Jones) to the 
address below. 


Peter Jones 

28 Akenside Terrace 

Jesmond 

Newcastle upon Tyne NE2 1TN 
UK 

February 1998 
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INTRODUCTION 


The ancient Greeks 


Talk about learning ancient Greek and someone is bound to ask 
‘Ancient Greek? What use is that?’ The answer, I suppose, 
depends on whether you think pleasure is useful. Being a joie de 
vivre man myself, I can think of few things more useful than 
pleasure, but I do not want to stop anyone being as miserable as 
sin if they so choose. 

As for ancient Greek being ‘dead’, that is the sort of claim 
made only by those ignorant of the language. I waste no more 
space on them. 

Ancient Greece was not a nation state: it was just an area 
inhabited by people who spoke Greek, and there were almost as 
many dialects of Greek as there were city-states. By ‘ancient 
Greeks’, we usually mean Athenians (and their dialect, Attic 
Greek), specifically Athenians of the 5th-4th centuries BC, the 
‘golden age’ of Athens, and even more specifically, Athenian 
intellectuals, politicians, historians, dramatists, architects, doc- 
tors, sculptors, potters and so on. Arguably, no single city-state, 
of such a small population (perhaps 50,000 male citizens at its 
maximum), has had such a profound impact upon the intellec- 
tual, cultural and political life of western civilisation. 

And yet one does not patronise Athenian men in the street, 
hoi polloi, by paying tribute to them too. Athens was an open 
society, and in an open society, the achievements of the few are 
always predicated on the collusion or acquiescence of the many. 
The Athenian man in the street underpinned the world’s first 
and last real democracy (and, with a few exceptions, showed 
remarkable restraint and maturity of judgement in running it); 
he provided passionately involved audiences for dramatists of 
the richness and complexity of Aeschylus, Euripides and Sopho- 
cles; he offered thinkers an environment in which some of the 
most radical and threatening ideas about the nature of the world 
and man’s position and function in it could be freely discussed; 
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and he showed a visual taste in sculpture and architecture, for 
example, that we can only gasp at. 

The foundations of Athens’ achievements, however, were laid 
by earlier Greeks inhabiting not the Greek mainland, from 
which they had emigrated, but the islands off, and coast of, 
western Turkey. It was here, from the late 8th century BC, in 
contact with great near eastern civilisations, that the Greek 
flower started to bloom. 

And what a bloom — Homer (c. 720 BC)! If Greek civilisation 
had contributed nothing else, the poems of Homer alone would 
stand as one of the very greatest of human achievements. Alas, 
this brief introduction to the language cannot, for reasons of 
dialect, encompass the greatest of all Greek authors. But I have 
placed a passage of Homer, with translation, as an end-piece, to 
give you the sense of a star never outshone — except, perhaps, 
by Shakespeare. 

The story of this extraordinary civilisation and the impact of 
its culture and language on ours will be pursued in the brief 
essays at the end of each chapter, The Greek world and 
Wordplay. But if one wanted to identify the single charac- 
teristic that makes ancient Greeks so different and so 
important, one would point, I think, to their passion for inde- 
pendence, especially their determination to explain the world as 
far as they could in humanly intelligible terms, through the sole 
medium of rational human thought processes, without reference 
even to the supernatural, let alone to any earthly ‘authority’. 

It is thrilling, for example, to read the fragments of the 
world’s earliest philosophers as they decide that one entity, 
whatever it is, hes at the root of the physical world; as they 
grapple with explaining how that one entity changes into the 
different phenomena of the world we see about us (wood and 
water, rock and blood, thought and spirit); as Parmenides de- 
cides that, logically, change is impossible (if something is, it is; 
if something isn’t, it isn’t; you cannot change an is into an isn’t; 
therefore change is impossible) — and draws the stunning con- 
clusion that the world we see about us with all its changes (like, 
for example, movement) must therefore be an illusion; and how 
his successors began to grope their way towards an ‘atomic’ 
theory of matter — that the basic substance of the world is below 
the level of perception and does indeed remain unchanged itself, 
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but by combining and recombining in different ways creates 
everything we see about us. No one in the west, as far as we 
know, had ever even begun to think like this. In area after area 
of human intellectual, political and cultural endeavour Greeks 
laid down principles that have informed our thinking about the 
subject — for good or ill — ever since. 

For any westerner, then, to come into even brief contact with 
the ancient Greek language is to open oneself to one of the 
richest linguistic and cultural experiences imaginable. And I 
have not even mentioned the New Testament. 


Some suggestions 


Anyone learning a language reaches a crunch point, where what 
has been up till then a smooth and easy path suddenly turns 
rocky and perilous. I know of no language course that success- 
fully negotiates that crunch, and I make no claims for this one. 
The simple fact is that, at that crunch point, those with a gift for 
languages will move on, the rest will not. 

The alphabet is the first problem with ancient Greek, and 
some will fall there. I would very much hope, however, that 
anyone who gets past that hurdle would be able to reach Chap- 
ter 3, and thus be able to read some very simple Greek from the 
New Testament about God being love. That in itself will be a 
heroic and thrilling achievement. 

But it is better to warn you now that you will probably find 
learning by heart rather difficult. Learning is for many people a 
visual business, and the new alphabet inevitably makes it even 
less easy than usual. All one can do is practise writing and 
reading the language till its shapes and sounds become second 
nature, and diligently keeping lists of words and forms to be 
learnt. 

I cannot stress too much the advantages of working in a group 
and of having help available when you need it. There is a useful 
address below where you can find a list of postal tutors. 

As with Learn Latin, I have been rigorous in selecting for 
analysis only what needs to be known in order to read the 
‘target’ extracts. You will, for example, learn no noun-types in 
this course — news that will shake Latinists rigid — but there it 
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is: in Greek, one can get by without. Or rather, one can in this 
course. 

And there will be no jokes either about the last line of the 
Homer extract in End-piece duplicating your feelings about 
learning ancient Greek, please. 


Postal tuition 


For a list of postal tutors, write to: 


The Secretary 

The Joint Association of Classical Teachers 
Senate House 

Malet Street 

London WC1E 7HU 


Classical organisations for the non-specialist 


For the Classical Association, write to: 
Dr Jenny March 

PO Box 38 

Alresford 

Hants S024 0ZQ 


For Friends of Classics, write to: 
Jeannie Cohen 

51 Achilles Road 

London NW6 1DZ 


THE GREEK ALPHABET (1) 


1. Straight in 


The Greek alphabet is the ultimate source of the English alpha- 
bet (see Wordplay, Chapter 2). 

It contains 24 letters. Of these, eleven are instantly recognis- 
able, as long as you got plenty of gammas at school — gis a hard 
‘g’, as in gamma — and remember the value of x ‘p’ to infinity. 

Write these out in Greek, with their English equivalents, a 
trillion times, thus ®aaaaaaa, and concentrate on the minus- 
cule letters: 


AQ@=a 
Bip: =b 
Tey" =og 
MOr=d 
Ee =e 
1s 
Kiteerk 
Oo=0 
iki ip 
2¢=s 
erat 
YC QS i 


Already, therefore, you are master ofabgdeikopstandu. 
You should now write out in Greek, say in Greek, and then 
change into English letters (transliterate) the following. 

You will begin with a famous figure of myth, while most of the 
other words have derivations in English. 


Notes 
e Pronounce vowels short: hat, pet, pit, pot, put 


Aa=a, BB=b, P'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Kx=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, X¢=s, 
Vee, en 
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e Ignore for the moment the little hook thingy over vowels at 
the start of words (e.g. i, 1, &) — though you may be able to 
work out what it is doing 


Oidin0vs (pronounce 01 as in ‘boy’, ov as ‘too’) 

N.b. no dots on Greek 1. 

TOVG, stem 106- , ‘foot’ — English chiropodist 

yuyac, ‘giant’ — English gigantic 

tonoc, ‘place’ — English topical 

Totoc, ‘drinking, carousal’ — cf. English potable, via Latin pota- 
bilis 

Bios, ‘life’ - English biology 

dic, ‘twice’ — English diode 

eidoc, ‘shape, form’ (pronounce e€1 as ‘fiancée’) — English (wait 
and see) 

idea, ‘idea’ — English idea 

Tomot, ‘ouch! — English? Er, no (nothing to do with spinach- 
eating sailors) 

oikos, ‘house’ — English economy (nomoi are laws’) 

Taig (plural made), ‘boy’ (pronounce a as ‘high’) — English 
paediatrics 

aKove, ‘listen!’ — English acoustics 

*Attika, the territory where Athens was located. 


Notes 

e We spell Oidipous Oedipus because we tend to use the Roman 
spellings of Greek names. Thus the ancient historian 
OovKkvdidn¢ Thoukudides becomes (via Latin) Thucydides. 
See Wordplay, Chapter 3. 

e Greek »v (not in diphthongs) often transliterates into English ‘y’. 


2. An L of a time 
Now add A A, lambda, J, (AIAIA1 etc) and you can write out, 
transliterate and say: 


KaAos, ‘lovely, beautiful, handsome, fine’ (so what does a 
kal-eido-scope look at?) 


Aa=a, BB=b, T'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, =i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Xc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1 
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ToAAot ‘many’ (the many = oi (Aoi) MoAAO1) 
BipAoc, ‘papyrus, book’ 

Aeye, ‘speak!’ 

Aoyos, ‘word’ (in the beginning was the Aoyos) 
BaAde, ‘throw!’ 

YAAVKOG, ‘blue, grey (pronounce av as ‘how’) 


And you can now write out, transliterate, say and translate your 
first Greek inscription: 


KaA0¢ 0 (ho, ‘the’) mac ‘beautiful the boy’, ‘the boy [is] beautiful’. 


This is found scratched on thousands of pots given by adult 
males to the handsome young boys they were in love with — 
only in capital letters, with no gaps between the words: 
KAAOZONAI® or OFAIZKAAOZX. 


3. The S bend 


So what’s the Greek for ‘is’, then? Add another letter to your 
quiver — 6, sigma, s, (ososos etc) which is used everywhere 
except at the end of a word (at the end of the word our chum ¢ is 
used, as we have seen. 6 and ¢ are pronounced identically). 

‘Is’ is €o11 — and we at once remember: Latin est, French il est, 
German ist, English is. So, in full our inscription now reads: 


KaA0¢ 0 (ho) Tac E071, ‘beautiful the boy is’. 
Write out, transliterate and say: 


OKom-, meaning ‘look at, examine’ (as in kaleido-) 
Baoreus, ‘king’ (king Basil) 

‘Odvc00evs (who he?) 

GAYOG, ‘pain’ — neuralgia 

OTQOLG, ‘revolt’ — stasis 

Baoic, a ‘walk’ or ‘pedestal’ — basis 

dtaPoAoc, ‘slanderous’ — diabolical. 


Aa=a, BB=b, T'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, =i, Kk=k, Oo=o0, IIn=p, Zc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, o1=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, a1i=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Z0=5 
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And we haven’t actually learned any Greek at all yet. And your 
pronunciation is also probably all over the place (unless you 
have got the tape). But who cares? We're just having fun. 


4. Effing away 


Now add © 9, phi, f, (fpf etc) and you can write out (etc) the 
well-known animal the €Aegac and the well-known subject: 


lAooog1a, where @1Ao- means ‘love, like’ and oog- means ‘wis- 
dom’. And the chap who does it is a p\Aoco@os. 


What do the following people do? Write out (etc): 


MLAOAOYOSG 

lAomaic (we reverse the two stems) 
irodecnotos (guess from the English) 
iAodiKos (the d.K- stem means ‘justice’) 
@lAinmos (inn- ‘horse’). 


&deA@osc means ‘brother’, so what happens in Phil-adelphia? 


5. Breathings 


Now for the little hook thingy. 

Words beginning with a vowel always indicate whether the 
word starts with an ‘h’ sound or not. Write out (etc) (it is getting 
boring saying this. Take it for granted): 


’ above a vowel (smooth breathing) indicates the absence of the 
sound ‘h’: idea = idea. Thus, as you have seen, d&deAqgoc, 
Oidinovs, Odv0ceEv.s, "ATTIKA, O1KOG, GAYOG, Eid0c. 


“above a vowel (rough breathing — some prefer heavy breathing, 
pant gasp) indicates the presence of the sound ‘h’ at the start of 
a word: 0006 = hosos, ot = hoi. Try 0, ai (both ‘the’), oc, & ‘who’, 
‘what’), immoc (‘horse’), a&y.oc (‘holy’, cf. the famous Byzantine 


Aa=a, BB=b, T'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, lt=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Xc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, o.=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, ai=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, Do=f, ‘=h 
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church ‘Ayia Logix), OAo0c (‘whole’), 6mAa (‘weapons’), Vc (‘pig’), 
Dro (‘under’), viog (‘son’). 


Notes 
e Examine oioc: when a word begins with a diphthong, the 
breathing goes over the second vowel 


6. Three nasty ones: v =n,p =r and y = é 


As you can see, the above Greek letters closely resemble differ- 
ent letters in English. 


Vis n (vnvnvn etc), capital N (nu) 


Write out and distinguish clearly between v and v: vavoc 
‘dwarf; vavc ‘ship’; veoc ‘new’; veaviac ‘young man’; vegedo- 
KoKKvy-1a ‘Cloud-cuckoo-land’; vovcg ‘mind’ (Greek now, not 
English, cf. vac above!); vuv ‘now’; yevos ‘race, descent’, oivoc 
‘wine’, DmVvo0G ‘sleep’, KavvaBtc (no idea, officer). 


p is r (prprpr etc), capital P (rho) 


Write out iatpog ‘doctor’; vexpoc ‘corpse’; vevpov ‘nerve’; pafBr 
‘Rabbi’ (no, not Burns); pakos ‘rag’; mavta per ‘everything 
flows/changes/is in a state of flux’; podov ‘rose’; devdpov ‘tree’ (put 
podo- in front and ...?); ‘Podoc ‘Rhodes’; pummanat ‘yo heave hol’; 
mopa ‘pyre’; Boomopos ‘Bos [ox]-porus [ford]; yepaviov ‘gera- 
nium’; Tapadercos ‘garden’; wep. ‘around’; odpavog ‘heaven’, 
epyov ‘work’, mapaAvoic ‘paralysis’. 


Note 
e p at the start of a word always carries a rough breathing, p 


n is long é (hair) (nénéné etc), capital H (eta) 
Write out kataotpopn ‘overturning’; ypaon ‘writing, drawing, 
painting, writ’; yuvn ‘woman’; yovaikes ‘women’; &vnp ‘man’; 


Aa=a, BB=b, l'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, ll=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, Iln=p, Xc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, ov=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, ai=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, Oo=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair 
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avdpes ‘men’; vnoos ‘island’; vicky ‘victory’ (now you know why 
the trainers are so called); vonots ‘thought, intelligence’; vn tov 
(the) A(=d)ta! ‘yes [by] (the) Zeus!’; AnAos ‘Delos’; ynpas ‘old age’; 
evpnka ‘I’ve got it! (watch the breathing!); matnp ‘father’; 
Kpatnp ‘cup’ (shaped like a crater); and the historian ‘Hpodotoc. 
-7n is also a favourite noun-ending: so e.g. dkny ‘justice’; onovdy 
‘libation’; Bon ‘shout’; opyn ‘anger’, Tdovn ‘pleasure’. 

-n¢ is a favourite person-ending (so vavty¢ ‘sailor’; dukaotys 
‘juror’; mountng ‘poet’) and name-ending (Evpimdryge, 
T(=n)epixane, 2(=s)opoKA ns). 


Aaz=a, BB=b, 'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, hl=i, Kk=k, Oo=o0, IIm=p, Zc¢=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, or=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
LYo=s, Do=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair 
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Maintain the reading and pronouncing, writing out and trans- 
literating routine. The more you do it, the better you become at 
it. 


1.) = m (mu) (umpmum) M and x = kh (chi, as in ‘loch’) 
(xchychych) X 


You surely remember the curate from Kew, who learnt ancient 
Greek diddly do, he ompty pom pom and tiddle om tom, but his 
kitten could only say ,:? Or however it went? 

Well, here it is: y for mu for m, just like English ‘m’. So babies 
in Greek cry op41.0 and when they grow up call for their pntnp 
and so on. Here is a squeaky little j1vc¢ (does it have mvevpovia?) 
here the pure white papyapoc, here a verb meaning ‘I imitate’ 
pyeouar, and the imitator himself, the pyoc — what a pyiiKkos 
— and here the dread plant pavépayopas. A memorial is a 
LVN: mnemonic, right? vopn is a ‘young woman, nymph’; 
and someone seized by violent, unattainable desire is a 
VvEOOANTTOG, cf. nympholepsy. No, there is no Greek word 
VopEMopavia. Get back to work. But pavia does mean ‘madness’. 

xX is not English ‘x’. It is English ‘ch’, pronounced as in ‘loch’, 
a hard ‘ch’ — as in the following, all giving us English words, 
which you must match with the English given below them: 
AKG YACUA Xprotos apYarog XPlopa Xprotiavosg ox~npa 
AAPAKTNP XYOPOG XPOVOS XPVGOG YPVGEAEPAVTLVOS THLNPAPXOS 
Character, chryselephantine, Christian, chaos, chorus, trier- 
arch, chasm, scheme, chronology, chrism, Christ, archaeology 
(one missing — which?). 


Aa=a, BB=b, r'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, h=i, Kx=k, Oo=o, IIt=p, Ic=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Loss, Dog=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xxy=kh 
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2. @ = 6 (omega) (060606) Q and 6 = th 
(theta) (@th6theth) © 


We have already met one ‘o’, 6 pxpov ‘little o’ (cf. micro). Now 
we meet @, omega, pronounced as in ‘saw’: ® peya big o’ (cf. 
mega). It is the last letter of the Greek alphabet (I am & and @, 
the first and the last). You cannot worship God and Moppavac, 
as the Greeks called this Syrian god of wealth. @01 is a common 
Greek cry of despair and plain ® a common exclamation. One 
day you may write an odd dn or pay a visit to the seaside and 
the @keavoc, and give a cry of @oavva (Hebrew, ‘save, we 
pray!’), a Greek saviour being omtnp. You could paint the sea in 
a pale shade of mypoc. The suffix @v is a very common ending 
for jobs like an Gpyitex tov, names like the philosopher IIAatov, 
the gods “AtoAAwv and Ilooe1édwv and the place Mapadav, and 
® is the common ending for verbs, like pwva, ‘I speak’. pwvn is 
a good word: ‘voice’, ‘language’. Add tne ‘afar off...and listen 
for the lovely nyo. 

@ = th (theta) is pronounced as in ‘thigh’ — a soft ‘th’. ‘God’ is 
Oeoc, and the goddess ‘AOnv7n lived in “A6nvai. A place to watch 
plays is a 8eatpov, where you will be a Geatyc. An acolyte is 
Greek &koAov80c, one who accompanies. Do a PhD and you will 
write a 8eo1c. Treacle derives from theriac, a concoction made 
from a wild beast, @npiov. A king sits on a 8povoc, and devotees 
of Bacchus carry a 8vpoo¢ with their delicious and highly alco- 
holic pe6n (which is connected with dje8v0T0c, «- meaning ‘not’: 
you put amethyst in your drink if you wish to remain sober. You 
can now do the Christian acronym ix6v¢ (‘fish’) — Inoovs 
Xptotos Geov vioc owtnp, ‘Jesus Christ, God’s son, saviour’. 

In the next section you will look at the diphthongos — 
dipBoyyos. 


3. Diphthongs 


~~o. as in ‘high’: thus vik, diKa1, OnoVvda1, Ai, AipLE 
mJ -av as in ‘how’: thus avtos, TapavtiKa, TAVTA 


Aa=a, BB=b, ['y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, =i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, L¢=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, e1=fianeée, o1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, Po=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xx=kh, Quw=6 
saw, ©8=th 
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es 
€l_as in ‘fiancée’: thus eidn, oxomer, TavEL, Seinvov, ciev, Ein 
€v pronounce both elements separately (‘e-oo’, cf. cockney 
&-° ‘belt up’): thus Zeve, edroyra 
ou “Jas in ‘boy’: thus &vOpwro1, YEVOLTO, Oi, TOLOLN, TOLG 
ov “as in ‘too’: thus A0v®, Gov, TOVTOD, GOMOD, TOVG, MOV, TOD 
YY as in ‘finger’: thus cyyeAo1, teyyov, Eyyvc, KYYELOV, 
1 SipBoyyoc 


4. y = ps (psi) (ypsypsyps) ’ and 
C = sd/z (zeta) (CzCzCz)Z 


The psalmist sings a yaApos on his harp, his yaAtnp. A shrink 
tends to a person’s woxyn. A psephologist studies voting- 
patterns, Greek wngosc, a pebble (with which votes were regis- 
tered in the courts). Let us hope we never find ourselves in 
Private Eye’s Corner dedicated to the yevdns (verb yevda, ‘I 
cheat, beguile’). A false messenger is a yevdayyedoc and a false 
brother a wevdadserqgoc. And who is the one-eyed giant? 
Kv«kAoy — ‘round-face’ (not ‘eye’). Write a ovvowic of his story. 

Zeta, ¢, was pronounced ‘sd’ in classical times: he’s not Zeus 
but Sdeus — Zevc. The west wind that blows so agreeably is the 
Cepvpocs and we all know what lives in the zoo — yes, an animal, 
Cwov, many coming from a tropical Cwvn no doubt (it means ‘belt, 
girdle’) and, as far as we are concerned, a long way over the 
opilov. 


5. Punctuation 


Greek uses: 

. for a full stop (like English) 
, for a comma (like English) 
; for a question-mark 

‘for a colon. 


Aa=a, BB=b, ['y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, [Int=p, Xc¢=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, o1=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, ai=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, Og=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xy=kh, Qw=6 
saw, ©0=th, Py=ps, ZG=sd/z 
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6. & = x (xi) (€x€xExEx —- tricky, this) = 


How to write this odd-looking letter? Take heart. ’AAeEavdpoc 
could do it: so can you. Try a backwards 3, with a top and a tail. 
It is pronounced like English ‘x’ (so € and y need very careful 
distinguishing). You had better be aware that y& is pronounced 
‘ngx’. Thus the animal, the Avy&. See one of those at the dead of 
vv& (on the island of Nagoc?), and, struck with &monmAnéia and 
cogvéia as it tears at your oapé (good word oapKaopos, lit. 
‘flesh-tearing’), you may be tempted to make a quick é€0d0c, 
uttering sharp cries through the Aapvyé. EvAov is Greek for 
‘wood’, but there is no Greek word EvAogwvn. There is, however, 
avOpaé (‘charcoal’, cf. anthracite) and dvvé ‘finger-nail’. One of 
the most interesting Greek words is Eevoc, a guest, host, 
stranger or foreigner. Greeks did not have a word Eevogohia, 
though they did have Eevopa@via, ‘uttering strange noises’. Bet- 
ter word than telephone. 


The Greek alphabet 


That’s your lot, then. Here is the full, 24-letter monty. 

The letters are diagnosed in the order — capital, minuscule, 
the name of the letter, English equivalent, English pronuncia- 
tion. Now is the time to learn it. This is the big one: 


A a (alpha) a: asin ‘cup’ or ‘calm’ 
BB (beta) b: as English 

Ty (gamma) ~ g: hard, as in ‘got’ 
Ad (delta) d: as English 

Ee (epsilon) e: short, as in ‘pet’ 
ZO (zeta) z: ‘sd’, as in ‘wisdom’ 
H 7 (eta) é: long, as in ‘hair’ 

© 6 (theta) th: as in ‘thigh’ (or as in ‘hot-head’) 
Iu (iota) i: asin ‘hit’ 

K « (kappa) k: as English 

AX (lambda) J: as English 


Aa=a, BB=b, Ty=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Ke=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Less, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, ai=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Loss, Og=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xxy=kh, Qw=6 
saw, ©0=th, ‘Pw=ps, ZC=sd/z, =E=x 
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Mp (mu) m: as English 
Nv (nu) n: as English 
Be (xi) x: as English 
Oo (omicron) oo: short, as in ‘hot’ 
Il x (pi) p: as English 
Pp (rho) r: as English 
x OG (sigma) s: soft, as in ‘sing’ 
Tt (tau) t: as English 


Y v (upsilon) “© u: as in French ‘lune’ or German “Miiller’ 


® @ (phi) ph: as English (or as in ‘top-hole’) 
X x (chi) XX ch: as in ‘loch’ or ‘cool’ 

Y w (psi) ps: as in ‘lapse’ 

Q @ (omega) 6: as in ‘saw’ 

Exercise 


1. Write out, say and transliterate the following. All of them are 
the source of easily recognisable English words: 


Plants, flowers, trees 

KPOKOG NETAAOV LNAOV ipicg EDKAAVTTOS GVELMVN OPxXts 

KvKAGLIG SEAMLVLOV OTOYYOG ' 
vlwios, VETAilon , 

Animals ON emeone 

KQTTA pLVG AEWV TLYPIG MAaVONP EAEMAG KATNAOG PLVOKEPWC 

KpoKodetAoc 


Politics 
TOALG STNHLOKPATLA LOVAPYLA TLPAVVOG APLOTOG AVvApyYLaA 


The Arts 
NONPLA WVBo0G TPAywMdiA SpA LOTOPLA KLVNA AAVTOLULOG 
OKNVN OPXNOTPA BeaTpov 


Aa=a, BB=b, [y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, =i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIlm=p, Xc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, o.=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, ai=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, do=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xy=kh, Qu=6 
saw, 00=th, ¥w=ps, ZG=sd/z, =€=x 
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Medicine 
QPAPLAKOV NVELHOV GOOLa SvomEYLA vavol1gmg EMLAHWIC 
EKOTHOIG 


The body 
KPQVLOV OKEAETOG OMEAALOG YaOTHP Kapdia ONATV 


Education 


OXOAN pabnpwa nNapaypagyn KOLA K@AOV TeExvy SANNA 
Bewmpra 


From the Bible 

Tletpog MavAog Maé@atog MapKog AovKas Taavys ABpaop 
‘Taong Mapia Map@a Fadia Noa Caped Bneacep 
TepovoaAnp Novtiog Mevtatns Owpac Tovdas loxapiwtns 


2. Who are the following famous Greeks, real and mythical?: 

can ie Ae Te k eS et ct kof Sout AL es Ai schel o> Alow nngeeS 
"AptototeAns TWAat@v L@Kpatng AioxvaAosg “Apyipndns 
EvKAedys ‘Agpoditn “ASnvn “AnoAAwv “Aptepic Tooedov 
"Apnsg Hpa Kacoavipa ’AyiAAevsg ‘Hpaxrns AtAas “Avtryovn 
"AYOPLELVOV 


3. Here are some Greek exclamations and animal noises: 


mama (ouch! ah!), oijot (alas!), dor (alas!), iov iov (hoorah!), 
Bav Bav ad ad (dog), By By (sheep), KoxK»v (cuckoo), Kot Kot 
(pig), and most famous of all, the frogs from Aristophanes’ 
comedy Frogs, who cry Bpexexexe— Koag Koaé. 

The flatulent, by the way, go nanmaé or nannannannaé or, 
well, just carry on... . 


Aa=a, BB=b, Py=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, h=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIt=p, Zc¢=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, o1=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, Po=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xx=kh, Quw=6 
saw, 00=th, ‘Pw=ps, ZG=sd/z, 6=x 
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From chaos to cosmos 


Congratulations! The worst is over. You are now fluent in the 
alphabet and pronunciation of ancient Greek. You can tell the 
difference between a @, a y and mother’s apple nm and are ready 
to take on the KoojL0c. 

Interesting word, Koooc. It means the ordered universe (or 
world), created out of its opposite, yaoc, the gaping void, or chaos. 
Same root as ‘cosmetics’, which also create order out of chaos. 

Ho ho, very satirical. Now pay attention. 


la The verb ‘to be’ always seems not to be (yes, Hamlet, a 
question?) regular. But it is so common one may as well learn it 
first and get the agony out of the way. 

There is also an important gain in doing this. With a very few 
extra words, you can enjoy the most gripping exchanges with 
other Greeks at once, asking (for example) ‘who are you?’ and 
replying ‘I am who I am’ or ‘alpha and omega’ or whatever. This 
is known as the ‘oral method’ and is, apparently, fantastically 
up-to-date as an educational technique. Nice to know that one is 
at the cutting edge. 


Present indicative ei ‘I am’ 


1s ci ‘Tam’ {§ 2m 

2s ei ‘you (singular) are €' 

8s gov) ‘he, she, it, thereis’ @S*' 
Ip] éopev ‘weare’ SSMen 
Qnl éote ‘you(plural)are e@<*© 
3pl eiouv) ‘they are’ 2S 
Notes 


e Whereas English uses two words to express any form (the 
person, e.g. ‘I’, and then the verb, ‘am’), Greek uses only one. 
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e éoti and eict add a final V when they end the sentence or the 
next word begins with a vowel, e.g. €OTLV. EOTLV GAAG, eioLv Od. 

e Record and learn this verb. All such charts will be repeated 
in the Grammatical Summary at the back, but it is best to 
build up a grammatical notebook of your own. 


Vocabulary 


When we recommend that you record something, it means that 
the words involved will recur frequently from now on. You must 
therefore learn them. Such words will be repeated in the Learn- 
ing Vocabulary at the back of the book, but it is much the best 
thing to set up your own alphabetical notebook, English-Greek 
and Greek-English. 


Record 

einé j101 ‘tell (to) me’ (addressed to one person) G1 
tic; ‘who?’ (s) —™S 

tives; ‘who?’ (pl) TiANES 

Kal ‘and’, ‘too’, ‘as well’, ‘also’. 


Note 
e Please record the accents on einé pot, tic and tives. Their 


purpose will emerge later on (for accents, see Wordplay, 
Chapter 4). 


Exercise 1 


Notes 

e in English we reverse person and verb in a question, e.g. ‘who 
are you?’ Greek cannot: it uses the same word for ‘you-are’ and 
‘are-you’, i.e. Et. 

e remember that Greek punctuates a question with ; thus ‘who 
are-you?’ = Tic ei; 

e €0Tl can mean ‘XX is’ or ‘it is X’. Judge from context which is 
preferable. 


Translate into English: = 
1. einé pot, tives ciow; ® TEN MC, sno Ven 
2. eoOpev ; 
We we 
x9 
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eipt 

einé pot, Tic Eottv; TlavAoc €ottv [see last note above] 

TiVEG éote; TavaAog kai Metpog éopev 

ei 

Tic EipL; & KOL  eipr eit OOTIC (who) eipt 

Now translate into Greek: 1. We-are. 2. You (s)-are. 3. She-is. 4. 
Tell me, who is-he? 5. Who [s or pl?] are-they? 6. I-am Petros 
(=Peter). 7. You (pl)-are. 8. Tell me, who am-I? 9. He-is who 
(Got1c) he-is. 10. You-are [s or p/?] Peter and Paulos. 


WD OR oo 


Pronouns 


1b Now we break the one-word verb rule described above. Or 
rather, we modify it. Or expand it. Shut up, Jones. Just do it. 

If you want to emphasise the person, and especially contrast 
him/her with someone else, Greek does use its words for ‘T, ‘you’, 
etc. Such words are called pronouns. We shall be using the 
following pronouns (record them now): 


eyo ‘T’, ov ‘you’ (s); ners ‘we’, Dpetc ‘you’ (p/) 


Example: IJ am Peter, you (are) Paul — éyw Tletpoc eipi, ov 
TlavaAosg (ei). 

Learning hint: we all know €yq because it is an English word 
and we usually have it all over our face. Note that the first 
syllables of ov and DpE1¢ rhyme (sort of) with ‘you’. That leaves 
poor old TeE1<, ‘we’, out on its own — unless 1- recalls ‘we’. 


Vocabulary 


Record 

GAM ‘but’ (&AX’ when next word starts with a vowel, e.g. GAN’ 
€OTL) 

‘EAAnv CEAAnv-) (s) ‘Greek’ 

‘EAAnVv-€¢ (pl) ‘Greeks’ : 

BapBap-oc (s) ‘non-Greek speaker, barbarian’ (because they say 
‘bar bar’) 

BapBap-ot (p/) ‘non-Greek speakers’ 

ov, OOK (when a vowel comes next, e.g. odK E071), and ovx (when 
‘h’ comes next, e.g. ody EAA NV) ‘no, not’; odx1 ‘no’. 
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Notes 

e The words for ‘Greek’ and ‘barbarian’ above have their stem 
marked in the vocabulary list: thus the stem of ‘EAAnv is 
‘EAAnV-, the stem of BapBapos is BapBap-. These stems are 
very important: they give you the root meaning of the word 
and never change. Make sure you record them. 

e The endings tacked on to the stem do change. You will find 
e.g. EAAnv-ec, EAAnv-ac, BapBap-o1, BapBap-ovc, and so on. 
For the moment, these endings need not concern you. Just 
know the meaning of the word, by recognising its stem. 

e Greek word-order is frequently different from English. 
Translate into English word-by-word first, then make the 
changes necessary to produce good English. 

e Remember: ko. means ‘and’ together with ‘as well’, ‘too’, ‘also’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 

1. ov €i Tletpoc, €yo Mavios 

Dec PapPapot éote, NEG EAAnvEs eopev 

EimE [LoL, Tives EioLv; BapBapot Eioiv 

OV EiNE pol, Tic ei; EAAnV eip €yw Ka Ov; EAAnV kar Eyo 

Tletpog EAAnV ovdK Eotiv GAAM BapBapoc 

Tig Eot1v; od PapBapos; odx1, HAAG EAANV 

. Tletpog Kar Mavaog ‘EAAnves cio: tym Kar ov odx 
‘EAAnvEs AAG BapBapot Eopev 

1. Jam Greek, you are non-Greek. 2. You are not Peter but Paul. 

3. We are non-Greek, you (pl) are Greek. 4. We are Peter and 

Paul — who are you (pl)? 


NAAR wd 


Vocabulary 


Record 

xaip-e (addressing one person) ‘hello’ 

xa1p-ete (addressing more than one person) ‘hello’ 
@ ‘O’ (addressing someone). 


Notes 


e names ending in -oc e.g. Iletp-o¢ end in -e when the person is 
addressed. Thus yape, ® Iletp-e ‘Hello, (0) Peter’. 
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e names ending in -n¢ end in -€c¢ or -€1¢ when the person is 
addressed. Thus LoKpat-7n¢, but xa1pe, © LwWKpat-ec. 

e Observe the stem yaip- (that is the bit that means ‘hello’); the 
endings tell you whether one person or more than one person 
is being addressed. 


Exercise 3 


Translate the following scintillating dialogue, almost Platonic 
in its rich understanding of the infinite subtleties of human 
interaction: 

LOKPATNG: EiME LOL, Tic Ei OV; 

LOPOKANG: EYW; LOPOKANS Eipt' HAAG Tic Ei Ov; 

LOKPATHS: LMKpATHS EY, ® LopoKAerc: YaWpe. 

LOPOKANS: GAAG YAIPE KL OV, W LOKpatec. 

(Enter another tremendous bore.) 

LOPOKANG: GAA’ eine por, @ LOKpaAtEs, Tig EOTLV; 

LoKpatyc: Evpinisys eotiv, ®@ LopoKAeic: yarpe, © Evdpunidec. 
Evpumidyc: ape Kai ov, @ LwKpatec’ GAAM Tic ei OV; 
LopoKANs: LopoKAns eit EY. 

(At this point enter two apostles, 500 years too soon, but never 
mind. The latest literary theory says you never need to pay any 
attention to anything as boring as dates.) 

Evpumdy¢: GAA’ eine prot, tives eioiv; 

LopoKkAnc: Netpog Kar Mavaog eiow. xapete, @ Metpe Kar 
Mavae. 

IT Kou II: yapete Kar ders, @ LopoKAEerg KaL-LOKpPATES. 

(A million other bores promptly storm the scene, so that the 
gripping conversation goes on forever. Enough, however, is 
enough.) 


Particulars 


lc Now we get classy. Ancient Greek groans with particles (lit. 
‘little parts’ — no giggling at the back there). These are little words, 
like (in English) ‘so’, ‘therefore’, ‘but’, ‘at any rate’ which add 
nuances of meaning (see? ‘Nuance.’ That’s class) to sentences. 

(€v means (no cynical comments, please, ladies) ‘on the one 
hand’ (add cynical comment here). It jumps up and down waving 
a flag (yes, yes, ladies, contain yourselves) which says ‘Keep the 
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eyes peeled, folks, for very soon I am going to announce a 
contrast which will be signalled by my very old chum de, mean- 
ing “on the other hand”.’ 

Slip, therefore, the lemon into overdrive and consider the 
following: 


éyw pev TavaAos eipt, ov Se [etpog ‘I (on the one hand) am 
Paul, you (by contrast, on the other) [are] Peter.’ 

THES pEV EAAnves eopev, Dyes Se PapBapor ‘We (on the one 
hand) are Greeks, you (on the other) are non-Greeks.’ 


As soon as you see pev, therefore, jump up and down in 
feverish anticipation of a de. 

As another tactic, you could translate ev as ‘while’ and not 
translate de at all: e.g. ‘While we are Greeks, you are barbari- 
ans.’ This gets the contrast, but not in so sharp a form. 

As another (on the other hand), you could refuse to translate 
ev and translate de as ‘but’. Thus, ‘we are Greeks but you are 
barbarians’. 

de on its own means ‘and’ or ‘but’. It is very common near the 
start of a sentence to show that that this sentence connects with 
the previous one in some way or other. 


Vocabulary 


Record 

pev...d€ ‘on the one hand...on the other hand’; de ‘and, but’ 

aya8-0¢ ‘good, brave’ (s, i.e. referring to one person) 

&ya8-o1 ‘good, brave’ (pl, i.e. referring to many people) 

KaK-0¢ ‘bad, cowardly’ (s) 

KaxK-ol ‘bad, cowardly’ (p/) 

0 ‘the’ (s) 

oi ‘the’ (p/) 

0 8&-0¢ ‘the god’ (s) 

oi 8-01 ‘the gods’ (p/) 

OAty-o1 few; oi OAty-01 ‘the few’ 

TMOAA-Ol Many; Oi TOAA-o1 ‘the many (and now you know who hoi 
polloi are — and they are not ‘the hoi polloi’, right?). 
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Notes 

e de loses its last vowel if the next word begins with a vowel, 
e.g. 0 8 Evpimidyg, etc. 

e People’s names are often prefaced by ‘the’ in Greek, e.g. 6 
Laxpatns [the] Socrates’. 


Exercise 4 


Translate: 

O HEV LMKpatTHs aya8os eotiv, O 8 Evpimdyg KaKoc 

DHEIG LEV KyaGor EoTE, Herc SE KAKOL 

oi pev EAAnves eiow c&ya6ot, ot de BapBapow KaKot 

xape, Edpitidec: oi Se PapBapor od KaKol eioiv GAN’ 
GyaBor 

0 Be0g 8 od KAKOG EOTLV GAA’ KyABOSG 

Ov HEV HyaBos ei, Eyo SE KAKOG 

YOUETE’ tives EotE; EAANVES EOLEV 

DMELG HEV EAAnves éote, nets de BapBapot éopev 

MOAAOL HEV ELOLV Oi “EAAT VEG, OALyoL SE Ol GEOL 

Ol SE MOAAOL ODK GyYABot EidLV GAAG KAKOL 

YapE, O Metpe: einé oi, Tig EOTLV HyaBos, Tig KAKOG; O HEV 
Geog EOTIV HyA8oG, oi Se “EAANVES KAKOL 

. TIVES ELOLV OL TOAAOL; OD Ot CALYOL 


La So ea 


ee 
PO 8 1 > Ot 


pA 
bo 


The Greek world 
From myth to Mycenae 


As we have seen, Greeks called themselves Hellenes — people of 
the mythical Hellen. Hellen was son of Deucalion, a sort of 
Greek Noah, who re-peopled the earth after a flood by throwing 
stones behind him, from which humans sprang up. We call them 
Greeks because the Romans called them Graeci, ‘men of Graea’ 
— wherever that might have been (no one knows — Oropus is a 
recent guess). 

We do not know when people speaking Greek entered what * 
we now call Greece, but they were certainly there by the 2nd 
millennium BC. From about 1600-1200 BC (during the bronze 
age), Greece was controlled by great palaces like those at Myce- 
nae, Pylos, Tiryns and Thebes (the age is called the ‘Mycenaean 
age’), and their inhabitants spoke Greek. We know this because 
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the script they left behind, which we call Linear B, is a form of 
Greek (the earlier Linear A, used widely in Crete, looks very 
similar but has not yet been deciphered). Of the words you have 
met, d€ and 8¢€0c¢ occur in Linear B form — though looking 
nothing like the Greek we know. We have, however, found no 
literature or history recorded in this language, only economic 
records of staggering bureaucratic complexity and detail. 

For reasons not yet fully understood, the Mycenaean palaces 
were destroyed, abandoned or reduced to villages from about 
1200 BC onwards, and their script disappeared with them. When 
written texts next emerge in Greece in the 8th century BC (the 
iron age), they are in a quite different form of Greek (the basis 
of the Greek and English scripts that we know today). Fascinat- 
ingly, the first Greek literature to appear — Homer's great epics 
the Iliad and Odyssey (8th-7th century BC) — tells of bronze age 
heroes battling it out in what sometimes looks somewhat like a 
Mycenaean world... 


Word play 
Greek and the family of languages 


Ancient Greek shares linguistic roots with Latin (the basis of 
Italian, French, and Spanish), German (the basis of English) 
and the Indian language Sanskrit. We know this because none 
of these languages derives from any of the others, yet they all 
share too many roots for it to be mere coincidence. Thus German 
Mutter (English ‘mother’), Latin mater, Greek pntnp, Sanskrit 
matar; German Vater (English ‘father’), Latin pater, Greek 
Tatnp, Sanskrit pitar — and so on and endlessly on (cf. ist, est, 
£071; ich, ego, Ey). 

Conclusion? Once upon a time these languages were one 
language, spoken by one people (we call this language, for 
convenience, Indo-European). This people then split up, and 
over time, as they diverged geographically, so the language 
began to diverge too (as e.g. Italian, French and Spanish all” 
diverged in their different ways from Latin, but all obviously 
come from a single common language). 

Most of the pure Greek words in English, however, have been 
consciously taken over for some purpose or other (especially for 
educational purposes during the renaissance). Many have been 
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lifted straight from Latin, which eagerly took over Greek words 
like @iAocogia and simply transliterated them (Latin philo- 
sophia). You have already met the Greek words that are used in 
‘theology’, ‘oligarchy’, ‘polytechnic’ (‘many skills’), Agatha, and 
barbarian. We shall be exploring many more in the course of this 
book. 


Answers 

Notes 

e as you will have seen, Greek word-order is very flexible. So 
when you translate English into Greek, your word order may 
be different from that of the ‘answer’. Do not worry. Just 
make sure you have the correct form of the word (especially 
singulars and plurals). ‘He/she/it’ are often interchangeable 
too. 

e likewise, a word such as ka. has many possible translations. 
If the answer shows ‘too’ and you have used ‘as well’ or ‘also’, 
that is fine. 

Exercise 1 

1. Tell me, who are they? 2. We are. 3. I am. 4. Tell me, who is 

it/he/she? It is Paul. 5. Who are you? We are Paul and Peter. 6. 

You are. 7. Who am I?, I am alpha and omega, I am who I am. 

1. €opev. 2. ei. 3. E071. 4. EiME Ol, Tic EOTLV; 5. TivEes EiOLV; 6. ELpLL 

Tletpoc. 7. €ote. 8. eimé prot, Tic Eiji; 9. Eotiv Cotic Eotiv. 10. 

éote Tletpog Kou MavaAoc. 

Exercise 2 

1. You are Peter, I Paul. 2. You are non-Greeks, we are Greeks. 

3. Tell me, who are they? They are non-Greeks. 4. You tell me, 

who are you? I am Greek. And you? I [am] Greek as well. 5. Peter 

is not a Greek but a non-Greek. 6. Who is he? [Is he] not 
non-Greek? No, but Greek. 7. Peter and Paul are Greeks, I and 
you [=we] are not Greeks but non-Greeks. 

1. €yw EAA eipt, ov PapBapos (ei). 2. ov Tetpog odK ei GAAG 

Mavaoc. 3. nero BapBapor eopev, bwerg EAAnvec (ote). 4. 

nets Metpoc kar Mlavaos topev: tives dpetc €oteE; 

Exercise 3 

Socrates: Tell me, who are you? Sophocles: I? I am Sophocles. 

But who are you? Socrates: I [am] Socrates, o Sophocles. Hello. 

Sophocles: Hello [to] you too, o Socrates. Sophocles: But tell me, 

Socrates, who is he? Socrates: It is Euripides, o Sophocles. Hello, 
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o Euripides. Euripides: Hello [to] you too, o Socrates. But who 
are you? Sophocles: | am Sophocles. Euripides: But tell me, who 
are they? Sophocles: They are Peter and Paul. Hello, o Peter and 
Paul. P and P: Hello [to] you too, o Sophocles and Socrates. 
Exercise 4 

1. Socrates on the one hand is good, Euripides on the other hand 
bad. 2. You otonh are good, we ototh bad. 3. The Greeks otonh 
are good, the non-Greeks ototh bad. 4. Hello, Euripides. But/and 
the non-Greeks are not bad but good. 5. But/and the god is not 
bad but good. 6. You otonh are good, I ototh bad. 7. Hello, who 
are you? We are Greeks. 8. You otonh are Greeks, we ototh are 
non-Greeks. 9. The Greeks otonh are many, the gods ototh few. 
10. But/and the many are not good but evil. 11. Hello, Peter: tell 
me, who is good, who evil? The god otonh is good, the Greeks 
ototh evil. 12. Who are the many? Not the few. 


Afore ye go 


Make certain you know by heart: 

e eit (la) 

e the pronouns éy@ ov TEI DpEIc (1b) 

e the contents of the four vocabulary lists (30 words in all, but 
really only 17, given that many are the same word in different 
forms). These words will not be given again, but will be found 
in the Learning Vocabulary at the back. 
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Keeping regular 


2a With a sigh of relief we leave the irregularities of ei ‘I am’ 
and set our sights on the regular verb forms. Basically there are 
only two sorts of verb in Greek. In this chapter we deal with the 
first sort ‘active’. 


Present indicative active 7av-~W ‘I stop’ 


Is nav-w ‘I stop’ ‘I do stop’ ‘I am stopping’ 

2s MAV-E1G ‘you (s) stop’, ‘you do stop’, ‘you are stopping’ 

3s = HAV-EL ‘he, she, it stops’, ‘he, she, it does stop/is 
stopping’ 

Ip! nav-opev ‘we stop’, ‘we do stop’, ‘we are stopping’ 

2pl Nav-ete ‘you (p/) stop’, ‘you do stop’, ‘you are stop- 
ping’ 


3pl mav-ovoi(v) ‘they stop’, ‘they do stop’, ‘they are stopping’ 


Present imperative active 


2s Nav-€ ‘stop!’ (addressed to one person) 
2pl nav-ete ‘stop! (addressed to more than one person) 
Terminology 


e ‘Present’ (a tense) refers to the time the action is happening 
— now. There are different tenses (e.g. past). 

e ‘Indicative’ (a mood) means that the action really is regarded 
as happening — it indicates what is the case. There are 
different moods — see ‘imperative’ below. 

e ‘Active’ (a voice) means the subject of the sentence is doing 
the action: ‘he stops the car’ means ‘he’ is actively doing 
something. Cf. the passive voice (which we shall come to but 
not yet) ‘he is being stopped by the car’ — a quite different 
picture. 
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‘Imperative’ (like indicative, a mood) does not tell what is the 
case, but what ought to be the case — do it! 


Notes 


Observe that, as with eit, Greek requires one word to ex- 
press two or three in English. English, in fact, has three ways 
to express the present tense — Greek only one. A useful saving 
of effort. 

The present stem, tav-, remains fixed. It means ‘stop’. On to 
it are added the present indicative active endings -@ -€1c -€l 
-OHEV -ETE -ovoL and the imperative endings -e -ete. These 
help to indicate tense, mood and person (who is doing the 
action). So in English we hear the person first, then the verb, 
‘I stop’, in Greek the reverse, ‘stop I’. 

Like éoti and €io1, TavoVvoL becomes NaVvovdty at the end of 
a sentence or if the next word begins with a vowel, e.g. ov 
MAVOVGLV GAAM... 


e Er, that’s it. 
e Er, no it isn’t. Observe that the imperative (order) forms in -€ 


4 


-eteé are already old chums: cf. ein-€ ‘tell!’; and yatp-e s, 
xaip-ete pl ‘hello!’, ‘welcome!’ 

Observe, however, that mav-ete can mean either ‘you stop’ or 
‘stop!’ 


Vocabulary 


Record the following verbs (with nav-o): 
Lev- ‘I remain, wait, stay’ 

YUy)vooK- ‘I recognise, get to know, learn’ 
£x- ‘I have’. 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 


Ale 


OAR wh 


TOAVOLEV 

HEVOVOL 

YUV@OKEL 

EXEC 

Tavete (two meanings) 
HEVE 
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7. YUYVOOKOLEV 
8. EXOVOLV 
9. Tavw 
10. pevete (two) 
11. yiyvMoKovoiv 
12. éyopev 
13. navovo1 
14. peveic 
15. yivwoKete (two) 
16. €xo 
17. exe 
18. einé por 
1. They stop. 2. She gets to know. 3. We do have. 4. You (s) are 
staying. 5. She is. 6. They have. 7. We are stopping. 8. She has. 
9. They do not learn. 10. They are. 11. Stay! (s). 12. You are (pi). 
13. You have (s). 14. We are. 15. Know! (p/). 16. Hello! (p/). 


Vocabulary 


- Record 

H &yar-n (the) love’ 
QVT-0G ‘he’ 

Ev ‘in’ 

€« ‘from’ 

1 ‘the’ (s) 

ott ‘that’ 


Notes 

e We have now met three words for ‘the’: 6 and 7 (s); oi (p/). 

e Greek sometimes uses these in places where we leave them 
out. Thus Greek will write 7 «yarn ‘the love’, where we would 
say, simply, ‘love’; Greek writes 0 oc, ‘the god’, where we 
would write ‘God’; Greek writes 0 LwKpatnys where we write 
‘Socrates’. 

e Note that after év ‘in’, 0 Oe-og becomes TH O&-—H, ADT-OC 
becomes avbt-, and fy-e1¢ becomes jy-tv. Thus év to Oew, 
‘in [the] God’; év jy, ‘in us’, €v HDT ‘in him’ etc. 

e What is this funny » with that embarrassing little dropping 
extruding from it? Answer: it is wi, with the 1 written ‘sub- 
script’, i.e. underneath the w instead of after it. It happens 
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also with n and q, originally ni and a1. Why, you ask? If au, 
nt and wt were good enough for ancient Greeks, why are they 
not good enough for us? Just one of those things, I fear —a 
convention. But it does have a small use, as we shall find later 
on. 

e Note that after €x ‘from’, 0 O£0¢ becomes tov Oe-ov. Thus €x 
tov Oeov ‘from (the) God’. 


Exercise 2 


Polish up your lapels, Philhellenes. Here you are in only your 
second Greek lesson and you are about to read extracts from the 
real thing, i.e. the first epistle of John, chapter 4. Who said there 
are no such things as miracles? 


Translate: 

4.4 dpeig Ex Tov OEov EoTE 

4.6 netic x Tov Oeov eEopev 

4.7 1 ayann Ek Tov CEov EoTIVv 

4.8 6 Oe0c ayann eotiv 

4.12 Ifwe love one another, 6 ©eog év Hiv pEvEt, Ka ayant 
avdtov [ofhim] év nt Eotvv. By this yuv@oKopev OTt Ev ADTO 
HEVOPEV KAL ADTOG EV TLV... 

4.15 Whoever agrees that Jesus is the son of God, 6 @e0cg év 
QVTIM LEVEL KAL AVTOG EV TH OEW 

4.16 And we know and have believed in the love which 0 Qg0¢ 
EXEL EV NLLV. O Geos Hyann Eotiv, Kat he who remains €v Ty 
AYATNH, EV TO Oew Evel KAL O OEos EV AVTW LEVEL 


Def Art (1) 


2b As we have seen, ‘the’ is the definite article, and we have 
now met three different forms of it — 0, 1) (s), oi (pl). 

There are more forms of this innocuous word to come, but do 
not despair. Lay off the gin just a bit longer. For this little word ,, 
is quite the most useful word in the whole Greek language. Hug 
it to your bosom, love it to bits and it will amply repay your 
devotion. Because if you know Def Art (you'll have to speak up, 
you know), you will have mastered.a huge amount of grammar 
all at one go. 
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To see why, we must open our cases. 


Cases 


2c Greek, like Latin, has a case structure. Latinists know all 
about cases so can skip this bit. Non-latinists, eyes down. 

‘Peter recognises Paul’. ‘Peter’ is doing the action. He is the 
‘subject’ of the sentence. Subjects in Greek take the form that we 
call the nominative case (nom.). The nom. of Iletpoc is, er, 
Tletpoc. 

‘Paul’ is on the receiving end of the recognition. He is the 
‘object’ of the sentence. Objects in Greek go into the accusative 
case (acc.). The acc. of [lavAoc is Mavaov. 

In Greek, therefore: [letpog yryvwoKer Mavdov. 

But now see what the implications of this case system are. 
Since ITetpog announces by its form (nom.) that it is the subject 
of the sentence, he can appear anywhere in the sentence he 
likes. He will still be the subject. So too for TlavaAov: his form 
(acc.) announces that he is the object and object he will remain, 
wherever he appears in the sentence. 

So Ilavaov Iletpocg yryvwoxet, Metpog Mavaov yryv@oxet, 
ylyv@oxKer Tetpoc TlavAov — indeed, any order of those three 
words you like — will yield exactly the same meaning. Iletp-o¢ 
screams ‘Ooo sir look sir me sir I’m the subject sir’ while Tlava- 
ov moans ‘Ooo sir help sir no sir gosh sir I am the object sir’. 
Change Iletpoc to Metpov and HavaAov to MavAog and the 
situation is, of course, reversed. Paul will be doing the action, 
and Peter will be on the receiving end. 

Thus word order in a Greek sentence can be, indeed usually 
is, different from English. Word order, in a sense, ‘does not 
matter’ in Greek: it’s the forms of the words that tell you what 
job they are doing (subject, object, whatever), not their position 
in the sentence. 

In English, however, position is all. ‘Peter recognises Paul’ 
means one thing. Rewrite it ‘Paul recognises Peter’ and the 
meaning is quite different. Rewrite it “Recognises Peter Paul’ 
and we are already ringing for the men in white coats. 

Enter, to tumultuous applause (not that he can hear it, bless 
him), Def Art, ‘the’. 
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Def Art (2) 


2d Here are the full forms of Def Art. Pay attention only to 
those underlined: 


Announcing subject, plural: ai TO 
Announcing object, singular: TOV tHV TO 
Announcing object, plural: TOVG TAG TO 


M 
Announcing subject, singular: 0 1 ie 
ol 


And what, you ask, are M F N? A cheap furniture warehouse? 
No. They stand for masculine, feminine and neuter. All nouns, 
whether people or things, are given a gender in Greek (small 
boys, for example are neuter. Hmmm). Def Art will use m. forms 
when going with m. nouns, f. forms when going with f. nouns, 
ete. 

Now the really vital point about Def Art — and this is where 
Greek is so much easier than Latin which has no Def Art — is 
that Def Art alerts you to what is to come next. It screams at you 
‘Ee-oop, subject singular coming, or object plural’ before you 
have even come to it. 

So: see 0 and you can say: whatever this is, there is one of 
them, it is m., and it is subject of the sentence. So 0 @eo0c — ah. 
‘God’, subject, doing the action. 

See tovc and you can say ‘Ho ho, Watson, there are a number 
of these blighters and they are m. and the object of the sentence, 
on the receiving end of the action’. So: tovg BapBapovc — ‘the 
non-Greeks’, object. 

See tnv, however, and, your thoughts will go: ‘Hmm: one of 
these, f. too, and the object of the sentence.’ 

You are allowed, of course, to be moderately interested in the 
fact that, for example, ‘Greeks’ (subject, plural) are oi EAAnNV-E¢ 
while in the object plural they are touc EAAnv-ac but as long as 
you know what the stem ‘EAAnv- means you can translate away | 
perfectly happy because oi has told you ‘these chappies are 
subject plural’ while tovc tells you ‘these chappies are object 
plural’. 

In other words, you do not need to pay attention to the ending 
of the nouns as long as you have: 
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(i) a firm grip on the meaning of the noun-stem, and 

(ii) an even firmer grip on what Def Art is telling you about it — 
that it is subject/object, whatever. 

And in fact, in this course we will say almost nothing about the 

ending of nouns at all. Let Def Art take the strain! The curious, 

however, can peek at Grammatical Summary 30-33. 
Remember: the Greek words can come in any order. To trans- 

late them into English: 

(i) put Greek subject first (if there is a Greek subject) 

(ii) then verb (start with the verb if there is no subject) 

(iii) then Greek object (if there is an object). 

For example: tov Evpimidn yryv@oxet 0 L@Kpatn<. 

(i) Euripides? Hmm. tov — therefore object. Hold. 

(ii) ‘ytyv@oxKe1 — he/she/it recognises . So ‘he/she/it recognises 

Euripides’. 

(iii) Socrates? Ah. 0. Therefore subject. 

(iv) Therefore ‘Socrates recognises Euripides’. 

(v) Pyyo (if there were such a word). 

Or: tov LoKpatn yivwoKovoiv. Humph. 

(i) tov object — it’s Socrates — hold. 

(ii) YyivooKovol um ‘they recognise’. OK. 

(iii) Any oi knocking around, subject plural to replace ‘they’? 

Or any (say) 0 X Ka 0 Y, to make a plural subject? No. 
(iv) Therefore ‘they recognise Socrates’. 


Exercise 3 


Define the following as subject or object, singular or plural: 
i) 

TOV 

TOUG 

0 

TV 

ol 

Translate and say what the case is (nom. if subject, acc. if 
object), e.g. tov Oeov (the) God, acc.’: 

THV AyYaTHV 

0 ‘EAAnV 

TOUVG OALYOUG 

ol MOAAOL 
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tov PapBapov 
oi &yadot [pl, i.e. good people] 
TOV KaKoV [s, i.e. bad person] 
TOVG EAAnVas 
0 @£0¢6 
TOV LWKPATH 
H &yanny 
Translate: 

1. 6 ‘EAAnv tov BapBapov yryv@oKet 
ot d€ MOAAOL TOVG OALYOVSG YLVOOKOVOLV 
ot BapBapor tovg EAAnVas yryv@oKOUvOLV 
OV HEV TOV LWKPATH YIVMOKELG, EY@ 5 od 
yivooKeis 8 ott oi yao TOVG KAKOVG NAVOVOLV 
TELS HEV THV Gyan EXOHEV, DpEIc 8 OD 
yiyvooKet O TlavaAos oti thy ayannvy exer 0 Oe0c 
tov Evpinidn yiuv@oKete (two meanings) 
TOVG SE KAKOVE Ol NOAAOL OD TAVOVOLV 
YLYV@OKEL O Edpimidng Ott ot peEV MOAAOL KaKoL EiOLV, Oo SE 
OALYOL @yaBor 
. HV ayarny exete, @ “EAAnvEc (two meanings) 


PSone ek 


— 


i 
-— 


The Greek world 
Greeks and the near east 


When we think of the ‘the glory that was Greece’, we tend to 
think of the Parthenon, Pericles, all those statues (many origi- 
nally had little umbrella hats to keep bird-droppings off), de- 
mocracy, Greek tragedies and 5th-century Athens. Fair enough: 
but it is important to understand that the foundations of this 
‘glory were laid elsewhere, and that many of the most important 
cultural and intellectual breakthroughs were made much ear- 
lier, by Greeks who did not even live on mainland Greece, let 
alone in Athens. 

Homer, for example, whose epics the Iliad and Odyssey were 
composed in the late 8th-7th century BC and are the western: 
world’s first literature, lived somewhere on or off the west coast 
of modern Turkey (we can tell this from the dialect in which the 
epics were composed). Greeks had been populating this coast- 
line and its adjacent islands since the end of the Mycenaean era 
(c. 1200 BC), and it is not surprising that so much of the Greek 
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achievement had its origins here, close as Greeks now would be 
to the stimulating influences of great near Eastern cultures — 
Hittite (central Turkey), Phoenician (Lebanon), Syrian. Baibyie- 
nian (Iraqi). 

The Greek creation myth, for example, of the castration of 
Uranos by his son Cronos is clearly lifted from earlier Hittite 
myth, where Kumarbi is the castrator. Pythagoras theerem wae 
known to Babylonians a thousand years earlier The Homern 
epics have many similarities with the epic of Gilgamesh and 
other Babylonian masterpieces. 

So the distinctive Greek achievement comes about as a result 
of these early interactions. But the edifice that Greeks were te 
build on these foundations bears witness to a whole new way of 
looking at and thinking about the world. 


Word play 
The Greek alphabet 


The single most influential example of interaction between 
Greeks and near eastern cultures was surely the development 
of the Greek alphabet, the basis of ours. The Greeks invented 
their alphabet in the 8th century BC on the medel of the Pheeni- 
cian alphabet. Very broadly, Greeks teok Phoenician symbols 
and where necessary changed both their leek and their value te 
suit Greek needs. Major changes included: 

e Phoenician script runs right-to-left. In time Greeks settled on 
left-to-right, and thus reversed all Phoenician nen-symmetr- 
cal signs. So e.g. Phoenician gimel (7) became Greek gamma 
BE. 

e Greeks created separate signs to represent vowels. They took 
Phoenician consonants aleph (alpha). he (epsilem). ved (jetta) 
and ain (omicron) and turned them into the vowels A E 10, 
and then invented Y to complete the hand. This was the first 
time that proper vowel signs became an established part of 
an alphabet, and was a very impertant develepment. 

e They created H (long E) and Q Gong QO). 

e Since Phoenician did not have aspirates, © X (and Y) were 
added too. 

None of this happened at once. Different Greek states used 
different versions of the alphabet for some time. both in appear- 
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ance and number of letters (as we know from inscriptions). But 
by about 370 BC the Greek alpha-bet (a 8, Phoenician aleph 
beth) had stabilised into the one we use today. 

Or rather, into the one we do not use today. Our script bears 
no relation to that of the ancient Greeks. Ancient Greeks wrote 
in capital letters, with no punctuation and no gaps between the 
words. They would have written 1 John 4.4 as 

YMEIZEK TOYOEOYELTE 

Punctuation and minuscule writing as we know it are essen- 
tially an invention of the middle ages. Hey ho. 

At all events, this alphabet is the basis of the western alpha- 
bet, taken as it was by Greeks to Italy, and thus to Rome, and 
thus to the whole of the west. And the order of letters in our 
alphabet is still strikingly similar to that of the Phoenician 
alphabet too... . 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. We stop. 2. They stay. 3. He gets to know. 4. You have. 5. You 
stop/stop! 6. Wait! 7. We get to know. 8. They have. 9. I stop. 10. 
You wait/wait! 11. They learn. 12. We have. 13. They stop. 14. 
You stay. 15. You recognise/recognise! 16. I have. 17. Have! 18. 
Tell me! 

1. mavovolv. 2. yryvwoKet. 3. Exopev. 4. pevetc. 5. EoTtv. 6. 
exovov. 7. Tavopev. 8. Exer. 9. od yryv@oKovotv. 10. eiovv. 11. 
peve. 12. ote. 13. éyeic. 14. €opev. 15. yryvwoxete. 16. yarpete. 
Exercise 2 
4.4 You are from God. 4.6 We are from God. 4.7 Love is from God. 
4.8 God is love. 4.12 God remains in us and his love is in us...we 
know that we remain in him and he in us. 4.15 ...God remains 
in him and he in God. 4.16 ...God has in us. God is love and...in 
love, remains in God and God remains in him. 

Exercise 3 

Subject singular; object singular; object plural; subject singular; 
object singular; subject plural. 

Love (acc.); the Greek (nom.); the few (acc.); the many (nom.); 
the non-Greek (acc.); the good [people] (nom.); the evil [person] 
(acc.); the Greeks (acc.); God (nom.); Socrates (acc.), love (nom.). 
1. The Greek recognises the non-Greek. 2. And/but the many 
recognise the few. 3. Non-Greeks recognise Greeks. 4. You rec- 
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ognise Socrates, I don’t. 5. And/but you learn that the good 
[people] stop the bad [people]. 6. We have love, you don’t. 7. Paul 
gets to know that God has love. 8. You recognise/Recognise! 
Euripides. 9. And/but the many do not stop the wicked [people]. 
10. Euripides gets to know that the majority are evil, the few 
good. 11. You have/Have! love, o Greeks. 


Afore Ye Go 


Make certain you know by heart: 

e The indicative and imperative of tav@ (2a) 

e The ten new words in the two vocabulary sections 

e The underlined forms of Def Art at 2d 

Make certain you understand: 

e The vital principle of cases and the function of Def Art (2b-d) 
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Congratulations! Your first contract 


3a The stems of some Greek verbs end in a vowel, & in the 
following cases (all of which record): ayana-a, ‘I love’, opa-a, ‘TI 
see’, and vika-@ ‘I conquer, win, am victorious’. See now what 
happens when a blends, or contracts with, the regular verb- 
endings, and work out what the rules are: 


Present indicative active of vixaw ‘I conquer’ 


Is vwka-o becomes vik-@ ‘I conquer 
2s —- VIKQL-E1G becomes viK-a@c ‘you conquer’ 
3S . VIKQ-EL becomes vik-q ‘he, she, it conquers’ 


Ipl vika-onev becomes vik-@pev ‘we conquer’ 
2pl ViKQ@-€TE becomes vik-aTe ‘you conquer’ 
3pl vika-ovol becomes vik-wot ‘they conquer’ 


Present imperative active 
2s VIKQ-E becomes viK-a ‘conquer!’ 
2pl VWiKkQ-eTe becomes vik-ate ‘conquer!’ 


3b The rules of « contract Greek? 


a + € =a (2s and 2p/, imperatives) 
a + El = & (2s, 3s) 
a + any 0/o = @ (1s, lpl, 3p/) 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 

1. ViK@LEV 

2. Opate (two) 
3. ayanas 
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4. 
5. Ope 
6. ayanopev 
7. VIKOG 
8. Opwotv 
9. ayanw 
10. vikate (two) 
11. opas 
12. ayanwou 
13. vika 
14. vika 
15. Opapev 
16. wyanate (two) 
17. opa 
18. vik@pev 
Translate: 1. You (pl) love. 2. She sees. 3. He conquers. 4. They 
love. 5. We see. 6. You (s) conquer. 7. She loves. 8. See! (p/). 9. 
They see. 10. I conquer. 


Inscription 


Vocabulary: 5a or 5 + acc., ‘because of, through’; tov Ata “(the) 
Zeus’ (acc.). You are not expected to record these (keenies can, if 
they wish): they just refer to this passage. 


Here in a 5th-century BC inscription Greeks living in Selinus 
(oi LeAvovttot) in Sicily record a victory, listing the gods re- 
sponsible. You can guess most of the gods: 


dia Tove Beovc tovode (‘these’, with ‘gods’) vikm@ot oi Ledivov- 

tlot. 5a Tov Ara viKMpHEV KaL ta Tov Dofov (Phobos, god of 

fear) kor dia “Hpakdren Kar dv “AnoAA@va Kar dia TMotetdava 

(=Poseidon) kai d1a Tovdapidac (Tyndaridae, Castor and Pol- 

lux) kai 51 “A8nvaiav Kar 51a Madrogopov (sheep-bringer= 

Demeter) kau dia Taoucpateiay (all-conquering: being next to 

Demeter, perhaps the Selinuntine Persephone?) kai dia tovc” 
HAAovG (other) Geovg, dra Se Ata paAtota (most of all). 
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Participles 


3c A participle is a verb ending in ‘-ing’, e.g. ‘having’, ‘conquer- 
ing’, ‘seeing’. The Greek participle ends in -wv, e.g. 


EX-OV ‘having’ 
YUyV@OK-WvV = ‘getting to know’ 
VLIK-OV ‘conquering’ 


It is a very common Greek idiom to preface this with 6 (subject), 
to mean ‘the person -ing’, ‘the one who -s’, ‘the -er’, e.g. 


0 vik@v ‘the one conquering, the person who conquers, the 
conqueror 

0 €x@v ‘the person having’, ‘the one who has’ 

6 jLeva@v ‘the person who remains’, ‘the one remaining’ 


Notes 

e Observe that (for the moment anyway) verbs ending in -@ and 
-a@ both have participle forms ending in -@v, e.g. €y-ov 
‘having’, 0p-wv ‘seeing’. 

e Watch out for participle + object, e.g.6 €ywv THv ayamny, ‘the 
[one] having (the) love’ — tnv cyannv being object of 0 €xywv; 
O YLYV@OKWV Tov OEov ‘the [one] recognising (the) God’, and 
so on. 


Exercise 2 


Translate the following clauses: 
0 GYAaNWV Tov GEeov 

2. 0 ViK@V Tous PapBapovc 

3. 0 Opwv Tov TlavAov 

4. 0 navwv tov Iletpov 

5. 0 pevov €v ayann 
6 
7 
8 


rs 


. OYLYV@OK@V TovG EAANVASG 
. O OPOV TOVG TOAAOUG 
. O VIK@V TOUG OALYOUG 
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Vocabulary 


Record 

N C@-n ‘[the] life’ 

N GANnGEL-o ‘[the] truth’ 

1) paptvupt-c ‘[the] witness, evidence’ 

Tid tev ‘TI trust, have faith (in), believe’ 
6 Matnp Tlat(e)p-) [the] Father’ 
&KOv-O ‘T hear, listen to’ 

0 Yi-o¢ ‘[the] Son’ 

0 Ino-o0ve ‘[the] Jesus’ 

0 Xpiot-o¢ ‘[the] Christ’ 


Remember €v ‘in’. 
Note the phrase 6 Yiog tov Oeov ‘the Son of (the) God’. 


Exercise 3 


Translate: 

einé [Lol, Tig EOTLV O Yiog tov Oeov; IMaovg Xptotos eot1v 
0 Yiog Tov Oeov 

2. XAWPETE: NEIG HEV Tov OEeov ayanapev, due de od 

3. 0 Yiog tov Geov Kyana Huac [‘us’] 

4. 0 YLYVWOKWV Tov GEov &KovEL aDtOD [‘him’] 

5 

6 


e 


. Tpaptvpia eotiv Ott Incovs Eotiv 6 Yiocg Tov Oeov 
. €y@ eipt TN Odoc [guess!] kar 7 GANBE1a Kar | Con (John 
14.6) 


7. OD MLOTEVEIG OTL EYW EV TO Tlatpr Kar O Matnp év epor 
(‘me’] €ot1v; (John 14.10) 
8. €y@ ev to TMatpr eipit Kar ders Ev Epor [‘me’] kar Ey@ ev 
duty [‘you] 
9. 7 Haptvpia EotLv OTL H Can Ev To Yiw Tov Geov EotLv 
10. einé pot, Tic EoTLV O HYANWV TOV CEov; 6 &yanM@v Tov Yiov 
TOV GEoV KyYATA 
11. motevete kar ayamate tov Yiov! 
12. Tic oD MOTEVEL OTL O KYATMV THY CaNnV a&yana KaLTHV * 
GANBELAV; 
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Exercise 4: more from 1 John 


Note 

An underlining represents a change of wording from the original 
epistle. Remember tov Oeov ‘of [the] God’ — distinguish from tov 
Ocov (acc.)! 


Translate: 

1. 0 YLYV@oK@vV Tov Geov KKover NOV [‘us’], Oc [She who’] od« 
got €k [‘from’] tov Geov odK GkKovEL Nuwv (1 John 4.6) 

2. 0 KYANWV EK TOV Geov EOTL KAL YLV@OKEL TOV Geov (1 John 
4.7) 

3. Whoever agrees 011 Inoous éotiv 0 Yioc tov OEov, 0 Geog 
EV adtO [‘him’] pever kat avtoc [‘he’] €v tw Oew (1 John 4.15) 

4. 0 Geog ayann EOTLV, KAL O WEVOV EV TH GyaTN, Ev TH Oew 
HEVEL KAL O OEos Ev aVTM Evel (1 John 4.16) 

5. 0 aYANMV Tov Geov KyYAaNA Kar Tov adEAQov (‘brother’) (1 
John 4.21) 

6. 6 MLOTEVOV OTL IMGovGS EOTLV O Xpiotos Ek (‘from’) Tov Oeov 
éotiv (1 John 5.1) 

7. Tig EOTLV O VIK@V Tov KooHOV (‘the world’) ei (‘if’) ny (‘not’) o 
MLOTEVWV OTL INGOUS EGTLV O Yiog Tov OEov (‘of God’); (1 John 
5.5) 

8. 0 Motevmv eis (‘in’) tov Yiov Tov OEov EXEL THV LAPTUPLAV 
év adt@ (‘him’) (1 John 5.10) 

9. 0 €ywv tov Yiov exer thy Conv. o pn (not’) €y@v tov Yiov 
tov Oeov tTHhv Conv ov« exe (1 John 5.12). 


More questions 


3d_ So far we have asked questions with tic and tivec, ‘who? s 
and pl. 

If you want to convert a plain statement into a plain question 
in English you just switch the verb round, e.g. ‘you are staying’ 
becomes ‘are you staying?’. In Greek the verb stays the same but 
you flag the question with apa, e.g. 

[LEVEL ‘you are staying’ — Gpa pevetc ‘are you staying?” 

Compare: cpa Tavopev ‘are we stopping?’; cpa exe ‘does he 
have?’ etc. 
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The Greek for ‘why?’ or ‘what?’ is ti; You will have to work out 
which is more appropriate from context, e.g. Ti €xe1¢ probably 
means ‘what do you have?’ while ti pevoyev probably means 
‘why are we waiting?’ 


Record cpa and Tt. 


Exercise 5 


Translate: 

1. einé pot, Tt EOTLV; 

2. TL ODK KYANAS THV GANBeL1Hay; 

3. OPA YLYV@OKETE Tov KHyaBbovs; 

4. Opa EXETE THV HOPTUPLAV OTL DELS HEV TOV CEov ayanate, 
NEG 8 ov; 
TL MAVETE TOVG EAANVaG; 
Opa yLyvOoKer Tov Evpintdyn 6 L@Kpatys; 
ELME LOL, APA MLOTEVOVOLY Ot PapBapor OTL ToOvG EAATNVAG 
ce (always) VIK@OLV; 

8. GPa Oi MOAAOL THY GANGELAV AYANMOLV; ODXL, GAA oi 

OAryou 

9. Ti Opac; apa Opa Tov L@KpATH; odx1, HAAG tov Evpimsdy 

10. ti thv Conv ayanac; 


ae ot 


The Greek world 
The world of epic 


Homer's Iliad (TA1ac) and Odyssey (OSvece1a) are well known 

as the first works of western literature (8th century BC). The 

Iliad, named after the town of Ilium (TAtov) — Troy (Tpoic) is the 

region — tells of an incident during the Trojan War when Achil- 

les withdraws from the fighting against Ilium because he is 

insulted by the Greek leader Agamemnon. This leads directly to 

the death of his best friend Patroclus (MatpoxAoc), the death of 
the Trojan hero Hector and Achilles’ own death (foretold, not. 
witnessed in the epic itself). The Odyssey tells how Odysseus 

spent ten years returning from Troy, with many an adventure 

on the high seas before reaching his home island of Ithaca, 

where he finds his wife Penelope (IInveAoneva) besieged by 108 

suitors. 
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A less well-known epic poet is Hesiod (Hotodoc), c. 700 BC, 
traditionally the second poet of western literature, and rated 
very highly indeed in the ancient world. His Works and Days 
describes work down on the farm, his advice about how to live 
an honest life and his battle for justice against his brother 
Perses, who seems to have grabbed too large a portion of an 
inheritance. The tone is agreeable grumpy. It contains the story 
of Pandora’s box, when the woman Pandora lets all the evils of 
the world fly out, leaving only Hope inside, and of the decline of 
the world from a golden age to the present ghastly iron age. Life 
is tough. 

His Theogony is a cracking read, describing how the world 
began and how the Olympian gods with Zeus at their head 
fought their way to become top of the heap. This is very impor- 
tant for our understanding of Greek gods. They were not 
external to the world, but made by it. The earliest gods are not, 
for example, Zeus and Poseidon, but Chaos (Xaoc), Earth (Ta1a) 
and Eros (Epac) — Eros being logically needed so that Earth can 
mate with Sky (Odpavoc) and produce the subsequent family of 
gods. Cronus (Kpovoc) comes to power after Sky by castrating 
him as he descends to make love to Earth. Cronus in his turn is 
eventually overthrown by Zeus. 

Zeus came to power by force and struggle — a reflection of 
Greeks’ own values. They adored competition, and especially 
winning. The Greek for competition, game, battle, struggle, 
trial, is @ymv — whence our ‘agony’, ‘antagonist’. Hesiod knew 
what struggle was like, both among the gods and down on his 
farm — in his ceaseless battle against the elements and his 
wretched, cheating brother Perses. 


Word play 
Speaking and writing Greek 


Issues of spelling and pronunciation always loom large with 
ancient languages. Spelling is an especially thorny one with 
Greek. The reason is that, historically, Latin ruled the roost 
when Greek words were being adopted in their multitudes into 
the English language (especially during the renaissance). The 
result was that if there was a Latin form of the word that 
English wanted to adopt, however far it ‘misspelt’ the Greek, it 
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was that form that was adopted, and Latin rules in general have 
been used to ‘translate’ Greek words into English. So, for exam- 
ple, Greek names ending in -o¢ conventionally end in Latinate 
‘-us’ in English (e.g. ‘Hpodotoc becomes Herodotus); Greek « 
becomes ‘c’ (LogoKA nc — Sophocles); Greek v becomes ‘y’ (moAv — 
poly) and so on. Greeks, naturally, played the same tricks on 
Romans. When they had to transliterate Caesar, they made him 
Ka.oap...(there is no Greek for ‘Bill’. 

Pronunciation too presents many thorny problems, though 
not as thorny as some people might think. We know roughly how 
ancient Greek sounded. Ancient grammarians talked exten- 
sively about how it sounded; misspelt inscriptions are very 
useful; Greek is transliterated into other languages whose pro- 
nunciation we do know; and comparative linguistics plays its 
part. 

For example, a grammarian talks of p being pronounced ‘by 
the tongue rising to the palate near the teeth’ and ‘fanning’ or 
‘beating the air. Obviously a rolled ‘r is being described here. 
Latin transliterates ®iAinnoc as Pilippus and Philippus, but 
never Filippus — suggesting Greek @ was pronounced not as our 
‘f but as aspirated ‘p’ (top-hat). Simple spelling suggests that ¢ 
was pronounced ‘sd’ — e.g. the Greek for ‘to Athens’, “A6nvao-de, 
was spelt A@nvace. 


Answers 
Exercise 1 
1. We conquer. 2. You see/See! 3. You love. 4. They conquer. 5. 
He sees. 6. We love. 7. You conquer. 8. They see. 9. I love. 10. 
You conquer/Conquer! 11. You see. 12. They love. 13. He con- 
quers. 14. Conquer! 15. We see. 16. You love/Love! 17. See! 18. 
We conquer. 

1. &yanate. 2. opa. 3. vika. 4. &yan@or. 5. Opapev. 6. viKac. 
7. ayana. 8. opate. 9. op@otv. 10. viK@. 
Inscription 
Because of these gods the Selinuntines are victorious. Because 
of Zeus we are victorious and because of Fear and because of* 
Heracles and because of Apollo and because of Poseidon and 
because of the Tyndaridae and because of Athene and because 
of Demeter and because of Persephone and because of the other 
gods, but most of all because of Zeus. 
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Exercise 2 

1. The one/person loving God/ he who loves God. 2. The one (etc.) 
conquering the barbarians. 3. The one seeing Paul. 4. The one 
stopping Peter. 5. The one remaining in love. 6. The one recog- 
nising the Greeks. 7. The person seeing the many. 8. The person 
conquering the few. 

Exercise 3 

1. Tell me, who is the Son of God? Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
2. Hello! We on the one hand love God, you don’t. 3. The Son of 
God loves us. 4. He who knows God hears him. 5. The evidence 
is that Jesus is the Son of God. 6. I am the way, and the truth 
and the life. 7. Do you not believe that I [am] in the Father and 
the Father is in me? 8. I am in the Father and you in me and I 
in you. 9. The evidence is that life is in the Son of God. 10. Tell 
me, who is the one who loves God? The one who loves the Son 
loves God. 11. Have faith and love the Son! 12. Who does not 
believe that he who loves life loves also the truth? 

Exercise 4 

1. He who knows God hears us, he who is not from God does not 
hear us. 2. He who loves is from God and knows God. 3. Whoever 
agrees that Jesus is the Son of God, God remains in him and he 
in God. 4. God is love and he who remains in love remains in God 
and God remains in him. 5. He who loves God loves the [=his] 
brother too. 6. He who believes that Jesus is the Christ is from 
God. 7. Who is the one conquering the world if not the one who 
believes that Jesus is the Son of God? 8. He who believes in the 
Son of God has the evidence in him. 9. He who has the Son has 
life. He who does not have the Son of God does not have life. 
Exercise 5 

1. Tell me, what is it? 2. Why do you not love the truth? 3. Do 
you recognise the good (people)? 4. Do you have the evidence 
that you love God, but we do not? 5. Why do you stop the Greeks? 
6. Does Socrates recognise Euripides? 7. Tell me, do the non- 
Greeks believe that they always conquer the Greeks? 8. Do the 
many love the truth? No, but the few (do). 9. What do you see? 
Do you see Socrates? No, but (I see) Euripides. 10. Why do you 
love life? 
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Afore ye go 


Learn the o- contract verb at 3a-b 

Make sure you know the fourteen new words 

Do you understand how participles work (3c)? 
Check questions involving tt and &pa again at 3d 
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Here come the contractions again 


In the last chapter, we inspected verbs whose stem ended in -a 
and noted what happened when they ‘contracted’ that a with the 
person endings. Now we shall do the same with verbs that end 
in -€. 


-€ contract verbs 
4a Here is the very common verb g1A€-0, ‘I love’ (non-Christian 


sense): 


Present indicative active 


ls pthe-~o becomes 1A~0 'T love’ 

2s MlAe-€1¢ becomes @1A-€1¢ ‘you love’ 

3s plde-er becomes @1A-e1 ‘he, she, it loves’ 
lp! gide-opev becomes MidA-ovjptev ‘we love’ 
2pl idre-ete becomes @iA-e1te ‘you love’ 


Spl mide-ovot. becomes @iA-ov0r ‘they love’ 


Present imperative active 


2s piae-e becomes @1A-€1 
2pl prde-ete becomes @tA-eite 
Note 


© Observe the accent on gir-e1 ‘lovel’. This distinguishes it from 
pider ‘he, she, it loves’, 


4b Your conclusions, however, about the e- contract, Watsen? 
Correct: 

e €+W=@ 

e © +8 or ese 


an 
ee) 


CHAPTER 4 


® €+00r0v= 00 


Vocabulary 


Record 

dike ‘I harm, do wrong’ 
pioe- ‘TI hate’ (misogyny) 
OpoAoye-~o ‘I confess, admit’ 
mto.e-@ ‘I make, do’ (poet) 
otre-o ‘T love’ (philo-, -phile) 
ypa-w ‘T write’ (graph) 
AEY-W ‘I say, speak’ 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 
1. LloovDpEV 
2. Owodoyet (n.b. accent) 
3. d&ducerte (two) 
4. ypagete (two) 
5. MOLEC 
6. ypagovor 
7. Aeyer 
8. MlAovol 
9. dpa OLOAOYODHEV; 
10. moter 
11. GdtKOvOL 
12. Aeyete (two) 
13. pLtoer 
14. mover 
15. opodroyer 
16. dpa AEyovovv; 
17. preg 
18. ddiKkovpev 
19. movovoiv 
20. [LloeL 
Translate: 1. I write. 2. She loves. 3. He makes. 4. You (pl) hate. 
5. Does he harm? 6. I say. 7. They write. 8. She does. 9. Do wrong 
(s)! 10. He says. 11. Love (s)! 12. Do we make? 
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More accusatives: pronouns singular 


4c &yw ‘T takes the forms ée or pe when it is the object of the 
sentence (accusative case), ‘me’ 
e.g. MLAEIc pe ‘you love me’. 
ov ‘you’ (s) takes the form oe when it is the object of the 
sentence (accusative case), ‘you’ 
e.g. QU oe ‘I love you’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 

1. Tig O& MAL, @ LMKpatEc; 

2. OD HEV ELLE OLAEtG, EYW SE GE LIOM@ 

3. 0 O£06 Ge ayaTA 

4. OV HEV TOV BEOV KYANAG, EYM SE OE ODK CYATW, GAAG [LS 

5. OD HEV ELE OPac, EyW de GE OD YLYVMOK@ 

6. APA MLOTEVOVOLV OTL O AYAN@V ELE TOV OEov ayaa; 

7. Tig ei OV; OD HEV ENE YLYV@OKEIG, Ey@ 5’ OD GE YLYV@OKW 

8. Tic &dikel oe, @ Evpimidec; yryV@OK OTL O LwWKPATHS pe 

GSiKEL 

9. YLyV@oKa OTL Eve peEv ol EAANVES PLAOvOLY, GE SE LLGOVOLV 
10. 0 ddikwv eye, gue p81 
ie girer He, LoKpates 
12. ti Noverte; Ti EOTLV; TL KSLKELTE LE; TL [LLOELTE; 
1. I love (non-Christian) you. 2. He hates me. 3. They harm me 
4. We recognise you. 5. You (pl) stop me. 6. Love (pl) (non-Chris- 
tian) me. 7. You (s) on-the-one-hand love (Christian) me, I 
on-the-other-hand wrong you. 8. Does he conquer me? 9. We 
conquer you. 10. I love (Christian) you. 


Pile on the accs: pronouns plural 
4d ‘EeI1¢ ‘we’ has the object/accusative form hac ‘us’ 
e.g. M\Aet NLA ‘he loves us’. 
DHELIG ‘you’ (pl) has the object/accusative form bac ‘you’ (p/): 
€.g. PLAODLEV DAG ‘we love you’. 
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Exercise 3 


Translate: 

1. Ey@ pEv DAS GUM, dDpEIc Se OD OLAELTE PE 

2. DUELS HEV NAS LLOELTE, NLEIS SE DUA KyYATMpLEV 

3. ot pev BapBapor Nuas viKwdtv, dpetc de TOVS EAAnVas 
TOAVETE 

4. OV HEV NAG ddiKelc, Dec Se EWE VIKaTE 

5. EYO DLA KOU ToVvG PapBapovs Op, Ov de LE OD YLYV@OKEIG 

6. @ L@KPATES KAL LOMPOKAEIC, Apa MirertE LE; 

7. NEG HEV Of ODK GdiKoOvpEV, Ov de NAG [AdiKkEIc] 

8. DELS HEV ENE OPate, Eyw de Dyas od [Opa] 

9. OD HEV NAS Kyanac, NHEIG SE OE 

0. Npas pev ot BapBapor giAovotv, DLAs SE LLGOVOLV 


Def Art again 
4e We return to the chart at 2c: 


M F N 
Announcing subject, singular: 0 7 TO 
Announcing subject, plural: ot Oi eee 
Announcing object, singular: Tov tyVv To 
Announcing object, plural: TOVG TAG TO 


So far we have wrestled the underlined forms, panting, onto the 
mat, observing that they variously indicate subject or object, 
singular or plural. Now we do the same with the italic forms, ai 
(nom., f., indicating subject, pl) and tac (acc., f., indicating 
object, pl). 


Vocabulary 


Record 

1 Y-n ‘the land’ (geo-graphy) 

N OaAatt-o ‘the sea’ 

nN apx-n ‘beginning; rule; principle’ (archbishop, -archy) 

N SypLoKpati-c ‘people (6nj0cG)-power (kpatoc), democracy’ 
© SNH-0¢ ‘people’ 

0 Aoy-o¢ ‘word, reason, argument’ (logic, -logy cf. Aeyw) 
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yap ‘because, for’ (second or third word in Greek, first in 
English) 
Tov; where? 


Particles again 


4f We now meet another particle, yap, ‘because, for’ to add to 
pev...de ‘on the one hand...on the other hand’. Note yap usually 
comes second or third word in the sentence, but should be 
translated first. Thus: Kkaxoc eip. adiKM yap oe ‘I am evil. 
For/because I wrong you’. 


Exercise 4 


Translate: 

TAG SNMOKPATIAG LLOW TovS yap SnLOVGS OD MLAw 

MOV ELOLV Ai YAL; TAG YAP yas OdY OPapLEV 

oi EAANVES THY YNV VLKMOLV’ TOAAOL Yap EioLv 

EV TT APXT] DMEIS TLAG VIKATE: OALYOL [LEV YAP NMEIG EOpLEV, 
TOAAOL SE VHELG 

NLOTEVETE OTL THY Conv EXopEV Ev Oe: O yap Geog HAG 
YATE 

6. Exovovy ot PapBapor thy ynV’ MOAAOL yap Eiolv 

7. ddiKel THY SNLOKPATLAV O SNWLOSG 

8. TAG HEV BAAATTAS VIKMPEV, TAG dE Yas ODYL 

9 

0 


oe 


oa 


. EV ApxT ai SnoKpatrar OAryar etouv 
. TAG HAPTVPLAG KAL TOVG ADYOUVG ODVK GKOVEL THY YAP 
GANVELAV MLAEL 


John 1.1 (distinguish John [the gospel] from 1 John [the epis- 
tle]): 

EV GPXN Tv (was) 0 Aoyos, Kal O AOYOS Tv (was) Mpoc (with) tov 
Beov, Kai GEOG TV O AOYOS. 


Euripides Trojan Women 1051: 
oOvK E07’ Epactrs [lover] Ootic [who] odK cet [always] miAeL. . 
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The Greek world 
Free thought 


One of the most striking and important features of Greek 
thought is its independence. This is probably associated with 
the Greeks’ almost unique lack of any form of ruling religious 
authority (contrast, for example, Egypt). It comes through 
strongly in Homer, where men respect but do not live in terror 
of the gods and priests have ritual functions but no other. 

So when 7th century BC Greeks in Greek cities on and off the 
coast of Ionia (modern western Turkey) started arguing about 
how the world was made and what it was made of, we can 
understand how it came about that they did so without reference 
to the gods. The thinkers involved — people like Thales and 
Anaximander — doubtless acknowledged the existence of divini- 
ties, but the explanations they came up with intentionally kept 
the supernatural at a distance. Their aim was to produce hu- 
manly intelligible explanations for what had probably always 
been felt to be divine phenomena. The crucial intellectual as- 
sumption they made was that the world was a rational place, 
and could therefore be apprehended by reason (Aoyoc). Apply 
the human thought processes, in other words, and the world was 
comprehensible without the need to appeal to any heavenly 
machinery. 

This was a striking enough moment in the history of human 
thought. Even more important were the consequences. If there 
are no officials sanctioning this or that explanation, there is no 
official line. All conclusions therefore are open to debate. If 
thinker A argues that the world is basically made of water, 
thinker B is quite entitled to call him a charlatan and argue that 
it is made of air. This is essentially why the Greeks are so 
important in western history: they established the ideal of open, 
public debate controlled by reason. Such an intellectual leap was 
not likely to be greeted with applause by any society where 
religious or other authorities had their own agendas to impose 
on the people. 
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Wordplay 
Accents 


As you have seen, the Greek in this text only occasionally carries 
an accent. The reason for accenting the words we do is that the 
accent will help you distinguish them from other words. Hence, 
pid-et ‘love!’ as against ouAet ‘he, she, it loves’. 

We have been highly selective about this. This is a beginners’ 
text, and accents, frankly, can wait. When you read a full 
ancient Greek text, however, you will see that virtually all the 
words carry accents, and very pretty they look too. But what 
were they for? 

There are three Greek accents — acute (d€e10, ‘high, sharp’ 
e.g. €), grave (Bapea, ‘heavy, low e.g. &) and circumflex (nept- 
ON@pEVN, e.g. @). They begin to appear on manuscripts from 
round about 200 BC, and seem to have been used to resolve 
ambiguities in pronunciation and word division (remember that 
there were no gaps between words at this time). The details are 
disputed, but very broadly they seem to have represented the 
pitch of a syllable — the acute representing a high pitch, the 
grave perhaps a low pitch or no change in normal pitch, and 
circumflex, which is found only on long vowels or diphthongs, a 
rise and fall in pitch (it is sometimes called o&vPapera). 

Ancient Greeks, in other words, did not stress syllables Gin 
the way that we do) but pitched them. A Greek sentence would 
thus have sounded rather melodic or musical to our ears — and 
very difficult indeed for us to imitate precisely, even if we were 
certain about the principles. These days, we tend to compromise 
and stress the accented syllables rather than try to pitch them. 
This, indeed, is what happened to the language itself. The pitch 
accent gradually gave way to a stress accent, the change prob- 
ably being complete by about the 4th century AD. Modern Greek 
is entirely stressed. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 we 
1. We hate. 2. Confess! 3. You harm/Harm! 4. You write/Write! 
5. You make/do. 6. They write. 7. He says. 8. They love. 9. Do we 
admit? 10. Make/do! 11.They harm/do wrong. 12. You say/Say! 
13. Hate! 14. He makes/does. 15. He admits. 16. Do they say? 17. 
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You love. 18. We harm/do wrong. 19. They make/do. 20. He 
hates. 

1. ypage. 2. piAeveyana. 3. mover. 4. pioerte. 5. dpa GdiKe1; 6. 
eyo. 7. ypapovot. 8. morer. 9. dSixer. 10. Ae yer. 11. otAEVayana. 
12. dpa norovpev; 

Exercise 2 

1. Who loves you, Socrates? 2. You love me while I hate you. 3. 
God loves you. 4. You love God but I do not love you, but (I) hate 
(you). 5. You see me but I do not recognise you. 6. Do they believe 
that the one loving me/he who loves me loves God? 7. Who are 
you? You recognise me but I don’t recognise you. 8. Who wrongs 
you, Euripides? I know that Socrates wrongs me. 9. I know that 
the Greeks love me, but they hate you. 10. The one harming 
me/The one who harms me hates me. 11. Love me, Socrates! 12. 
What are you doing? What is it? Why do you harm me? Why do 
you hate (me)? 

1. PU oE. 2. LLLOEL LE. 3. GSiKOVvOL LE. 4. yLyVMoKOLEV OE. 5, 
MAVvETE pe 6. OLdretteE pe. 7. OD prev Ee HyYAaTAG, EyW Se GE GSLKW. 
8. Gpa vika pe; 9. vuc@pev OF. 10. GyYaNM oe. 

Exercise 3 
‘1. Llove you, but you do not love me. 2. You hate us but we love 
you. 3. The barbarians conquer us but you stop the Greeks. 4. 
You harm us, but you conquer me. 5. I see you and the barbari- 
ans, but you do not recognise me. 6. O Socrates and Sophocles, 
do you like me? 7. We do not harm you but you [harm] us. 8. You 
see me but I [do] not [see] you. 9. You love us, we [love] you. 10. 
The barbarians love us, but hate you. 

Exercise 4 

1. [hate democracies. For I do not love the peoples. 2. Where are 
the lands? For we do not see the lands. 3. The Greeks conquer 
the land. For they are many. 4. In the beginning you conquer us. 
For we are few, but you many. 5. You believe that we have life 
in God. For God loves us. 6. The barbarians have the land. For 
they are many. 7. The people wrongs the democracy. 8. We 
conquer the seas, but not the lands. 9. In the beginning democ- 
racies are few. 10. He does not hear the evidence(s) and words. 
For he loves the truth. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. 

There is no lover who does not always love. 
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Afore ye go 


Learn gtAeo 4a-b 

Know the accusatives (€)e, o€, Nas, Duas 4e-d 

Learn the fifteen new words and especially the particle yap 
at 4f 

Ensure you understand the function of the two new forms of 
Def Art ai and tac at 4e. 
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Oh my! Getting it in the middle 


5a We have met and mastered a whole range of verbs whose 
first person singular ends in -0, like Aey@, EVO, YLYVOOKO, EXO, 
Op®, MLA@ and so on (all called ‘active’). 

But there is another sort of Greek verb, called ‘middle’ for 
reasons too boring to go into at the moment, which conjugates 
in a different way. These verbs all end in -opai (cue ‘Oh my! 
-OL.01) in the first person singular, and conjugate as follows: 


Present indicative middle épy-o.a1 ‘I go’ 


Is  épx-opar ‘T go’, ‘I do go’, ‘I am going’ 

2s épx-n ‘you (s) go’, ‘you do go’, ‘you are going” 

38s  Epx-ETAL ‘he, she, it goes’, ‘he, she, it does go/is going’ 
Ipl épx-ope8a ‘we go’, ‘we do go’, ‘we are going’ 

2pl éepy-e0be ‘you (pl) go’, ‘you do go’, ‘you are going’ 

Spl épx-ovtar ‘they go’, ‘they do go’, ‘they are going’ 


Present imperative middle 


2s épx-ov ‘go!’ 
2pl eépx-ecbe ‘go!’ 


Note 
e As usual, the 2p/ imperative is the same as the 2pl indicative. 


Another negative 


a 


5b So far the only negative ‘no(t) in Greek we have met is od 
and its various different forms (see Vocabulary at 1b). Greek 
has a second negative, meaning precisely the same, used in 
various jolly contexts — tn (the only form of the word). For our 
purposes the importance of j1n is that it is used with impera- 
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tives, e.g. un Epxov ‘not go!’ — or ‘don’t go!’, as those of us aged 
over two tend to say. 

If you want to think of jn as meaning ‘don’t’, please do. Or 
don’t. It’s up to you. 


Vocabulary 


Record 

OnoKptv-on.a ‘I reply’ 

yiyv-on.at ‘I become, happen, am made/born, am’ (genetics, 
genesis) 

Epx-op101 ‘I come, go’ 

pay-opat ‘T fight’ 

Topev-onat ‘TI walk, journey, travel’ 

17 ‘no(t)’; ‘don’t’ (with imperatives). 


Note 
e Distinguish carefully between yiyv-opat ‘I become’ and 
YY VvooK-w ‘I know’. 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. épyeoOe (two). 2. payetar. 3. yiyvovtar 4. 
Topevov. 5. AMoKpivN. 6. paxXoWar 7. yryvetar. 8. Epxovtat. 9. 
&MoKpivopeda. 10. mopevetar. 11. épyetor. 12. dnoxpivovtat. 13. 
LN paxecGe. 14. nopevy. 15. yryvope8a. 16. 1.n &noKpiVvod. 

1. We become. 2. They fight. 3. You (s) walk. 4. He replies. 5. You 
(pl) come. 6. They journey. 7. He fights. 8. Don’t reply (pl). 9. We 
come. 10. He is born. 11. Fight! (s). 12. She journeys. 13. You (s) 
go. 14. They go. 15. They become. 16. It happens. 


Prepositions 


5c What with all this coming and going we had better find out 
how we come and go to and from places. Record therefore the 
prepositions ‘to’ (and ‘into’) and ‘from’ (and ‘out of): 


T™p0¢ ‘to’, ‘towards’, e.g. Mpos tTHv ynv ‘to, towards the land’ 
gic ‘into’, e.g. cig THV BaAaTtav ‘into the sea’ 
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Note: mpoc and tic are followed by nouns in the accusative case. 


ano, an aq’ (away) from’, e.g. do tHS Yns (away) from the 
land’, av’ adtov ‘from him’, ag’ TepooaA ny ‘from Jerusalem’ 

ex, €€ ‘out of, e.g. Ek THS BaAaTTHGS ‘out of the sea’, €E adtNs 
‘out of her’ 


Note: &to and €x« are followed by nouns in some other case we 
have not met yet. Ssh, don’t tell anyone, but it’s called the 
genitive case. On the other hand, what does it matter? These 
prepositions could be followed by the suit case, book case or 
pyjama case for all you care. You know what the prepositions 
mean. That is all that counts for the moment. 

Just to prove it, you have already met €v ‘in’. This, in fact, is 
followed by the, er, um, nut case, but you have not blenched, 
turned pale and fled to take up Integrated Sociopathological 
Studies when you have met it. €v t@ Oe@ means ‘in [the] God’. 
t@ Oe is the (cough) nut case. Big deal. 

Hint: it is the dative case, actually. This has nothing to do 
with dates. 

At some stage, of course, we shall have to learn about these 
various sorry cases properly, but not at the moment. The great 
advantage of meeting them in this way is that you can get used 
to the forms early on without it mattering much. You can say to 
yourself ‘Well, strike me pink, €v is followed by the dative, so the 
dative of 0 is t® and the dative of Oeo0c is Oem, whatever that 
may actually mean, but is it not simply fascinating, who would 
have thought it’ (etc. etc.). So when you have to grapple with the 
cases properly, you will be able to fall weeping on their shoul- 
ders and greet them like lost friends. 

This also is a fantastically advanced educational technique 
rediscovered, year after year, by brilliant educational theorists. 


Vocabulary 


Record 

0 ayyeA-0c ‘the angel’ (evangelist) ‘messenger’ 
GUt-7 ‘she’ (‘her’) 

OUT-0G ‘he’ (‘him’) (autistic) 

0 LaOnt-N¢ ‘student, disciple’ (nsec 
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0 oik-o¢ ‘house, home’ (eco-logy, -nomy) 
N TOA-1¢ ‘city, city-state’ (politics). 


Exercise 2 


Note: there are many names of biblical towns and people here. 
Work them out. 

Translate: 1. ti Aeyer Mpog tovg pasntac; 2. un Epyov EK TS 
TMOAEMG MPOG TOV OIKOV. 3. Tov EioLV Oi GyyEAOL; 4. Ot &yyEAoL 
YLYVOOKOVOLV OT1 O Tnoovs yiyvetat év BnOdreep. 5. Erne por, 
CPA MOPEVOVTAL Oi PAOHTAL Amo THG PaAiraias Mpos tv NOALV; 
6.0 5 Imoovs anoKpivetar Mpos Tovg LAOntAG. 7. ADTOSG AEYEL 
TMPOG AVTHV. 8. uN EPXEGVE GTO Tov oikoDV Eic THV TaAvaav. 9. 
TMOpevecbe AMO TYG BAAATINS Mpos THV MOA KO EK THC 
TOAEWS EiC TOV OiKOV! 10. AEyel SE TpOs ToVS HABNTAs 6 Inoovs 
KQL GMOKPLVETAL. 


Translate (mostly from the bible): 1. [6] laong nopevetar aro 
ts Paauarac, x [tho] toAEMs Nalapns, cic thv lovdaiav eic 
[tnv] modi [of] Aaverd...BnOAcep. 2. 0 ayyedog Tappina 
EpYETAL AMO Tov Oeov eic MOA... NaCapnd. 3. 7 Mapiap 
Mopevetar Eig MoArv [of] Iovda Kai epxetat cig tov oikov [of 
Zacharias]. 4. yryv@oKopev OTL O Xprotos Eotiv ev [tH] MoAEL 
[of] Aaverd. 5. 0 ‘Incovg pever ev TepooaAnp. 6. Epxovta amo 
tov Hpa@dov eicg tov oikov Kal Opwot tov Inoovv. 7. 0 Ioong 
Kor Mapiap mopevovtar ato Aiyvatov cig ynV Topana. 8. 
TMopevetat O Inoovs ano thc Paarraiac cig tov lopsavnv mpoc 
TOV Imavny. 9. TOV Ei OV; Cit Ev “ABNHVaIs EYW. MOPEvOLAL Yap 
&« KopivOov mpoc Evdpoiav. 10. 6 yap HavaAog mopevetar ano 
Kaioapiag mpog thv ItaAiav, Kar epxetar cic Mvoppa (Myra) 
Kal mpocg Kvidov Kar Kpntnv Ka cig MeAitny. 


The Greek world 
The Greek polis 
Man, said Aristotle, is a noAitLKoV Cwov — not ‘political animal’ 
but ‘an animal living in a noAtc’. The polis (pl. poleis) is the 
‘city-state’, the most characteristic form of ancient Greek urban 


community. 
Ancient Greece, it must be stressed, was not a nation-state: 
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indeed, it was hardly a political entity at all. Ancient Greece was 
simply a place where ancient Greek speakers lived. It was the 
small, individual, independent, self-contained, homogeneous, 
autonomous polis — Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Corinth, etc. — with 
its own institutions, laws, rituals, customs and coinages, and 
often at war with its neighbouring poleis, that was the focus of 
a Greek’s loyalty. Polis would ally with polis for a variety of 
reasons, of course, but at no time did all Greek poleis sink their 
differences and engage in communal action as ‘the Greek nation’ 
(the closest they came to that was during the wars against the 
invading Persians in 490-479 BC). 

The development of the polis system can be traced to the 8th 
century BC. Homer gives indications of knowing what it was, 
and at that time both small sites and archaeological sites in the 
countryside become few and far between. Greeks are moving to 
live in or near the city — a secure, walled city too. 

A polis typically controlled a chunk of surrounding agricul- 
tural land (Athens and Sparta had very large chunks), but it was 
the city that was the political and economic focus. If it was 
located by the sea — and many were — it developed trade inter- 
ests, and many sent out colonies, small replicas of themselves, 
to nourish useful connections elsewhere in the Mediterranean, 
east to the coast of modern Turkey and the Black Sea, south to 
Africa and Egypt, and west to southern Italy, Sicily, France and 
Spain — like frogs around a pond, as Plato says. By the 6th 
century BC, Greeks were everywhere — as we can see from 
Greeks ruins which pop up in the most unlikely places. 

It was in this context that democracy was invented. 


Wordplay 
The language of politics 


Greeks may not have been political animals, but theirs was 
certainly a political language, and English derives a vast range 
of political vocabulary from it. Greek Kpatew ‘I rule, hold sway" 
over’ gives us all the ‘-cracy/-crat’ words — rule of the dnpos 
(‘people’), of the oxAoc (‘mob’), of the a&piotot (‘best’), of those 
with mAovtos (‘wealth’), of Geog (‘God’), of adt-o¢ (‘oneself’). 
Likewise Greek &pxw ‘I rule, hold office’ gives the very com- 
mon ‘-archy/arch’ stem, e.g. rule of the ovoc (‘alone, single’), of 
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the oAyot (‘few’), of the iepoc (‘holy’), of the pntnp (‘mother’) and 
of no one. The Greek prefix a(v) has a negating force — so 
avapyia, ‘anarchy’, means no rule at all. Then there are all the 
arch-people: bishops, priests and so on. 

MOAIc ‘city-state’ gives us ‘politics’ and its cognates, and e.g. 
metropolitan, the ‘mother city’ (ntpomoAic). topavvos did not 
necessarily mean anything worse than ‘Prime Minister’ (de- 
pending on which Prime Minister you meant, of course) — it was 
used of a sole leader who came to power with others’ backing — 
but gradually developed more sinister overtones. voj.oc means 
‘law’ — the rule of law so vital to any democracy — and all our 
‘nomy’ words derive from it: the laws controlling the oikoc 
(‘household’), the yaotnp (‘stomach’), the cotpa (‘stars’), ete. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. You go/Go! 2. He fights. 3. They become. 4. Journey! 5. You 
reply. 6. I fight. 7. He becomes. 8. They go. 9. We reply. 10. He 
journeys. 11. He goes. 12. They reply. 13. Don’t fight! 14. You 
walk. 15 We are made. 16. Don’t reply! 

1. yiyvopeba. 2. paxovtar. 3. mopevn. 4. anoKpivetar. 5. 
Epxyeode. 6. Mopevovtar. 7. paxetar. 8. Wn anoKpivecde. 9. 
epxopeda. 10. yryvetar. 11. paxov. 12. mopevetar. 13. epyn. 14. 
epxovtar. 15. yuyvovtar. 16. yryvetar. 

Exercise 2 

1. What does he say to the disciples? 2. Don’t go out of the city 
towards the house. 3. Where are the angels? 4. The angels know 
that Jesus is being born in Bethlehem. 5. Tell me, are the 
disciples walking from Galilee towards the city? 6. And/but 
Jesus answers [to] the disciples. 7. He speaks to her. 8. Don’t go 
from the house into Galilee. 9. Journey from the sea towards the 
city and out of the city into the house! 10. And/but Jesus speaks 
to the disciples and answers. 

1. Joseph journeys from Galilee out of the city Nazareth, into 
Judaea into the city of David...Bethlehem. 2. The angel Gabriel 
comes from God into the city Nazareth. 3. Mary travels to the 
city [of] Judah and comes into the house of Zacharias. 4. We 
know that the Christ is in the city of David. 5. Jesus waits in 
Jerusalem. 6. They come from Herod into the house and see 
Jesus. 7, Joseph and Mary travel from Egypt into the land 
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Israel. 8. Jesus travels from Galilee into Jordan towards John. 
9. Where are you? I am in Athens. For I am travelling from 
Corinth to Euboea. 10. For Paul journeys from Caesarea to- 
wards Italy and goes into Myra and towards Cnidus and Crete 
and into Malta. 


Afore ye go 


Make certain you know by heart: 

e The indicative and imperative forms of épyopar (5a-b) 
e The four prepositions mpoc, eic, amo and €x 

e The twelve new words in the vocabulary sections 
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Middling participles 


6a In 3c we met the participle forms of -~» verbs. They ended in 
“WV, e.g. KYAaNOV ‘loving’. Stick 6 in front, and you got ‘the one 
-ing, the one who -s’, e.g. 0 &yamwv ‘the one loving’, ‘the one who 
loves’. 

Now we can experience the unspeakable thrill of meeting the 
participle forms of -op.ai verbs. Hold tight and peer closely at the 
following: 


EPX-OLEVOG ‘coming/going’ 
Topev-opevoc ‘travelling’ 
[LOX -OLLEVOG ‘fighting’ 


Your conclusion? Right! With -oja1 verbs, the participle is 
formed by slyly changing -op.a to -opevoc. Tricky, or what? 

And as we would expect, add 6 and you get ‘the one -ing’, ‘the 
one who -s’, e.g. 0 Epxopevoc ‘the one who comes/goes’, 0 
TOpEvOLEVOG ‘the one who travels’, ‘the traveller’. 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. €ym pev mMopevopevos ei¢ THY TOA HAXOLOL, OD 
de EPYOLEVOG GMO THG GBAAaTING pEvELG. 2. &MoKPLVOLEVOG O 
"MGovs AEYEL TPOG TOVS PAONTAS. 3. 0 LAXOLEVOG KAKOS ODK 
EOTLV GAA’ yaBos. 4. EimE [LOL, Tig EOTLV O EPXOPEVOG EK THS 
Oarattys; 5. Ti Ayer O WAOBHTNS; O WAONTHS AEyet OT1 O InooVS 
EOTLV O EPYOLEVOS. 6. GPA O LAXOPEVOG VIKA ToVvG PapBapove; 
7. EPYOMEVOG MPO THY YNV LN paxov! 8. AyaBog yryVOPEVOS HN + 
ylyvov KaKoc! 
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Gender-bending 


6b Observe now something of extreme usefulness, which adds 
a whole sheaf of new arrows to our quiver with almost no effort 
whatsoever. 

Recall our old friend Def Art, the word meaning ‘the’ and 
declining: 


M F N 
Announcing subject, singular: 0 ij to 
Announcing subject, plural: ol ai Ta 
Announcing object, singular: tov tTnv TO 
Announcing object, plural: TOMS IMG te 


We have seen that 0 + participle means ‘the one -ing’, ‘the one 
who -s’ (3e). Now it can be told: 0 and his cronies oi tov Tous are 
ali masculine in gender — they are blokes. So 0 €pyopevoc means 
in fact ‘the [bloke] coming/going’. 

This is obviously an outrage. Blokes don’t come or go. They 
sit at home cradling a lager asleep in front of the telly. Only 
women have the intelligence and wit to come and go. Thus: 7 
épxovevy ‘the [female] coming/going’, ‘the female who comes/ 
goes’. 

But 0 and j mark subject singular: what if there are lots of 
them going? Or what if they are not subjects, but objects? Good 
old Def Art will tell you, bless his little cotton socks, e.g. 


Op@ Tas EpxouEvae ‘I see the ones (feminine, p/) coming’, ‘I see 
the women who come’ 

Opw Tos EPYopievonuc ‘I see the ones (masculine, p/) coming’, 
‘I see the men who come’ 

VLK® THV LAaXoLEVTV ‘I conquer the one (feminine, s) fighting’, 
‘I conquer the woman who fights/fighting woman’ 

ViK@ TOV LAaXOLEVOV ‘I conquer the fighting man’ 

Oi PAXOLEVOL viK@OL je ‘the fighting men conquer me’ 

Qi HAXOPMEVAL CPWOLV TAS ‘the fighting women see us’ 


You will appreciate the fiendish cunning of it all. Def Art + 
participle means ‘the one -ing’, ‘the -er’ and Def Art will tell you 
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whether you are talking of chaps or gels, singular or plural, 
subject or object. 

What you have to do is keep an eye open for the word after 
Def Art and look for the give-away verb-stem + some form of 
-OLEVOG. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 1. ob yryvM@OKOPEV TAS MOPEVOHEVaAG' OD Yap EYYVG 
(near) cioiv. 2. at &NOKPLVOpEVaL AEYOVOLW TpOs TOVSG LAONnTAC. 
3. OPA TOVG MOPEVOHEVOVG Ei¢ TOV OiKOV’ Oi Yap EiC TOV OiKOV 
MOPEVOPEVOL EYYVG ELOLV. 4. GPA AL LAYOHEVAL LLDOVOL TOVG 
TMOPEVOHEVOUSG TPOG THV NOArv; 5.  EPXOWEVN GAMO TNS TOAEWC 
OVX OPA Tov EPXOMEVOV EiC THV NOALV. 6. EINE LOL, MoV EOTLV O 
HABNTHS O Nopevopevos eig THY NoArv; od Yap OpwpLEeV Tov 
TMOPEVOLEVOV. 7. UN] AEYE TPOG TOVS YLYVOLEVOUS KaKOVG. 8. HN 
NLOTEVETE Eig TOVG Tpoc (‘against’) Tov Oeov WAYXoPEVOVG. 


Active participles 


6c You will be even more stunned to learn that this trick also 
applies to active verbs like cyamao, Leva, TAVW, PLAEwW and so 
on. We have already met e.g. 6 Gyamwv ‘the one loving/who 
loves’ but now that we know such a lover is masculine, singular, 
subject, we are immediately banging the table demanding to 
know what we must do if we want to talk about (say) He 
love’, feminine, plural, object. 
Cast therefore a beady eye over the following: 


O HEV-WV OPE HE ‘the one (male) waiting sees me’ 
OP@ TOV HEV-OVT-O ‘I see the one (male) waiting’ 

OPW TOVG HEV-ovT-ag _— ‘I see the ones (males) waiting’ 

TN} HEV-OV0-A OPA [Le ‘The one (female) waiting sees me’ 
OPW THV HEV-OVG-AV ‘I see the one (female) waiting’ 
OPW TAG HEV-OVO-AC ‘T see the ones (females) waiting’ 


See? The male participle stem changes from -wv to -ovt-; the 
female participle stem ends in -ovo-. The following chart orders 
all this: 
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M F 
Nom. s re) TLOAV-WV TN TAV-OVOH 
Nom.pl ot Zav-ovteg ai nav-ovcoar 
Acc. s TOV NAV-OVTA TMV NAV-OVEOAV 
Acc. pl TOVG NAV-OVTIAG TAG NAV-OVOAC 


The rule is still to hang on to Def Art and let him tell you what 
you are dealing with (subject/object, s/pl, m/f). But it is also 
useful to see how active verbs form their participles (very differ- 
ent from middle verbs). Let me re-emphasise: 


Active participle masculine: stem 1av- + -OVvtT- 
Active participle feminine: stem mav- + -ovo- 


Participles with contractions 


6d Contract verbs will, naturally, play their contract tricks. 
But they follow rules already established at 3b and 4b. Thus: 


Active participle masculine: stem &yama- + -OVT- = &YAN-WvtT- 
Active participle feminine: stem ayana- + -ov0- = &yat-wo- 


Active participle masculine: stem @iAé- + -ovt- = @iA-ovvt- 
Active participle feminine: stem @lAe- + -ov0- = O1A-0v0- 


6e In summary: 


(i) Watch our for Def Art + verb-stem 

(ii) Check the verb stem is followed by either some form of 
-lWevocG (middle verbs) or -ovT -WVT -OVVT or -OVO -WO 
(active verbs) 

(iii) Then you know you are dealing with a participle, ‘the 
one -ing, the one who-s, the -er’. 


Exercise 3 


Translate the following and say whether they are subject/object, 
s/pl, m/f. 

Observe: Def Art has cruelly been omitted! So you must get 
your answer by using the charts above and paying attention to 
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the verb forms (see also Grammatical Summary 21-23). Re- 
member that, with Def Art omitted, these participles will mean 
simply ‘-ing’, not ‘the one -ing’. 

E.g. tavovtac ‘stopping, object, pl, m’: 


HEVOVOASG, MIAOVVTEG, TLOTEVOVTA, MOLOVOAV, GdIKODVTE, 
CKOVOVGAG, YPAQOVTEG, EXOVOAV, VIKMOAL, LLGOVVTAC. 


Mind bender, what? See how one misses dear old Def Art. Good 
for the brain, though. Now treat yourself to a well-deserved 
piece of fish, get the synapses throbbing, and do this next 
exercise, being very specific about men and women: 


Exercise 4 


Translate: 1. tig yryv@oKel Tovs Ev TH MoAeL pEVovtTac; 2. DyEG 
HEV MLAELTE TAG GdiKOvOaG, NEIG Se LOOvpPEV. 3. Apa oi 
EXOVTES THV CONV GyYANwWOL Tov GEov; 4. ai OLoAOyovOML OTL 6 
O06 cyan Eotl thv Conv Exovovv. 5. MOAAOt Eiotv ot WAONTAL 
Ol NLOTEVOVTES OTL O InGovs KvpLOg (Lord) éottVv. 6. 116M TOG 
Gdikovvtas tTHv SnpoKpatiav. 7. oi EAANVEG vikKWOL TOG 
OLOAOYOVVTAG OTL PapBapor eioiv. 8. od MLAODPEV TAS 
HLLOOVOGAG THV TOALV. 9. EINE LOL, MPH HIGELG TOVG THV GANBELAV 
pcovvtac; 10. ti moverc; Ti Aeyetc; WN AEye OTL Ol TOVSG AOYOUG 
CQKOVOVTES OD TLOTEVOVOLV. 


The Greek world 
From monarchy to democracy 


Greek democracy is an extraordinary concept. One is tempted to 
say that only ancient Greeks, living in proudly autonomous and 
fairly small city-states, with their strong sense of independence 
and love of open debate, could have invented it and made it work. 
One can broadly trace the development of Greek political life 
from Homeric times to 508 BC when the Athenian Cleisthenes 
made the democratic breakthrough. Homer’s world seems to be 
one of monarchs, either hereditary or appointed, supported by 
councils of nobles and some sort of assembly of citizens sum- 
moned when necessary. But wealthy, land-owning aristocratic 
families, using their financial and military muscle (only they 
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could afford armour and horses), then seem to have absorbed the 
offices of state (apyovtec, archons or rulers, was the title of these 
office-bearers), producing aristocracies; and tyrannies arose 
when enough of the wealthy (usually those not at the centre of 
power) saw fit to support an individual and impose him upon the 
fledgling moA1c. Hesiod’s world is one of aristocratic rule. 

But the world was changing, and the development in the 7th 
century BC of hoplite-fighting seems to have been at the root of 
a major social change. Hoplite tactics required co-operation 
between large numbers of warriors attacking en masse, keeping 
the line straight and firm and working as a military unit. 
Consequently the security of the moAic was no longer in the 
hands of the wealthy few, but those who could afford hoplite- 
armour — the middle classes, if you like. Aristocratic rule became 
less and less tenable as commoners demanded their say (though 
aristocrats were not about to give up without a fight). At the 
heart of the solution to the resulting political, social and eco- 
nomic tensions was the development of the concept of a people’s 
assembly and court. Though probably restricted to the middle 
classes in the first instance, this development is of the highest 
importance (it was associated in Athens with the reformer Solon 
in 594 BC). The idea that the people should stand in judgement 
is at the very heart of Greek democracy. 


Wordplay 
Beginnings and endings 


Prefixes and suffixes are the unsung heroes of language. Take 
the prefix &(v)- that we saw in &v-apyia, indicating negation — 
‘no-rule’. It occurs all over the place in English — in atom (topos 
‘not to be cut’), anaesthetic (cf. aio@noic ‘feeling, perception’), 
asphalt (HogaAyng ‘non-slip/fail’), agnostic (ayvoew ‘I do not 
know’), and so on. Consider the Greek word for ‘truth’, GA n@e1M. 
The An6y root is connected with forgetfulness, cf. the river Lethe 
in the underworld, where souls of the dead (according to Plato) 
drank before returning to life in order to forget what they had 
seen. The truth is something you do not forget. 

Look at the effect of two Greek suffixes -tn¢ and -1.0 on a word 
like movew ‘I make, do’. The suffix -tn¢ = the English suffix ‘-er’, 
so a Monty is a ‘mak-er/do-er (or poet). The suffix -10 indicates 
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‘something -ed’, so a Tonya is ‘something made/done’ (or poem). 
Ypaow means ‘I write, draw’; ypapjpa means ‘something written 
or drawn, a letter, painting’ (so ‘grammar’ is to do with what is 
written). kpl\v® means ‘T decide’: a pity is an arbitrator, judge 
(hence ‘critic’). tpattw also means ‘I do, fare’: a mpayya is a 
deed, fact, matter, business, concern (cf. pragmatic). 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. I, travelling into the city, fight, but you, coming from the sea, 
wait. 2. Replying, Jesus speaks to the disciples. 3. The fighter is 
not cowardly but brave. 4. Tell me, who is the person coming 
from the sea? 5. What does the disciple say? The disciple says 
that Jesus is one who is coming. 6. Does the fighter conquer the 
non-Greeks? 7. Coming to the land do not fight! 8. Becoming 
brave, do not become a coward! 

Exercise 2 

1. We do not recognise the travelling women: for they are not 
near. 2. The replying women speak to the disciples. 3. See the 
men travelling into the house: for those travelling into the house 
are near. 4. Do the fighting women hate the men travelling to 
the city? 5. The woman coming from the city does not see the 
man going into the city. 6. Tell me, where is the disciple who is 
travelling into the city? For we do not see the traveller. 7. Do not 
speak to those who are becoming evil. 8. Do not trust in those 
who fight against God. 

Exercise 3 

Waiting, object, pi, f; loving, subject, pl, m; trusting, object, s, m; 
making/doing, object, s, f; wronging, object, s, m; hearing, object, 
pl, f; writing, subject, p/, m; having, object, s, f; conquering, 
subject, pl, f; hating, object, p/, m. 

Exercise 4 

1. Who recognises the men staying in the city? 2. You love the 
women who do wrong, but we hate [them]. 3. Do the men who 
have life love God? 4. The women agreeing that God is love have 
life. 5. Many are the disciples who trust that Jesus is lord. 6. I 
hate the men who harm democracy. 7. The Greeks conquer those 
men admitting that they are non-Greeks. 8. We do not like the 
women who hate the city. 9. Tell me, do you hate the men who 
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hate the truth? 10. What are you doing? What are you saying? 
Do not say that the men who hear the words do not have faith. 


Afore ye go 


Since participles are very common indeed in Greek, it is impor- 

tant that you feel confident about the formation and meaning of: 

e The full range of middle participles (-opev-o¢), at 6a-b 

e The full range of active participles, on the masculine pattern 
TNAV-WV 1Mav-ovtT-, the feminine pattern Tav-0vG-H, at 6c-d 
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From here to infinitive 


Ya What a wonderful thing it is when you’re having fun. Now 
take a swift peep at the following fantastically difficult new 
fixed forms (they never change), known as ‘infinitives’: 


Active infinitive: mav-e1v ‘to stop’ 
. Middle infinitive: épy-eo8at ‘to go’ 


Killer, or what? Yes, I know you're keen to know what the 
contract forms are, so here they are: 


vikKa-@ becomes vik-av © ‘to conquer’ 
@lAe-0 becomes, er, giA-e1v ‘to love’. 


Note also the irregular infin. of eij ‘I am’: iva ‘to be’ 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following infinitives: yiyveo@a1, yiyv@o«etv, 
GOUKelv, EXELV, Eival, HAXECOAL, OPAV, MopevecBbar, [LLOELV, 
OHOAOYELV, G&KODELV. 

Construct and translate the infinitives of: ypagw, pevo, Aeya, 
GANOKPLVOLAL, MOLE, ELpLL. 


Verbs with the infinitive 


7b Record the following: 5e1 and ypn ‘it is necessary for X | 
(acc.) to, X (acc.) must’, d0Kew ‘I seem’ (carrying the idea of 
having a reputation), BovAopat ‘I wish, want’ (carrying the idea 
of planning), €8€A@ or 6eA@ ‘I wish, want’, patvopat ‘I seem, 
appear’, ovv ‘therefore’ (second word in a sentence, like yap). 
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Notes 

e all these verbs are followed by an infinitive, as in English: ‘it 
is necessary to...’, ‘I seem to...’, ‘I wish to...’, ‘I appear to..’. 

e de. and ypn put the person who ‘must’ in the accusative case, 
e.g. det pe .axeoOar ‘it is necessary for me (acc.) to fight’, or 
‘I must (to) fight’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 1. ti odv dei pe Toler; od YAP yLyVWOKW. 2. cpa 
BovAopar padntyns yryvecGa1; 3. TL OdV BEAEICG ypamEerv Ka 
Aeyerv; eimé jor. 4. DpeEIG pev Aeyete, dei SE TAG a&MoKpivecOat. 
5. Ot BEOl KAKOL ELVAL PALVOVTAL Od Yap SoKOVOL BEAELV NAG 
piety. 6. Ti OV yryvEecBar EOEAEIc; EBEAW PAONTHS yryvecdar 
Kau exe thv Conv. 7. xpN tovG Nopevopevovs eic THY MOALV 
epxeodar. 8. Tous EV TH Moret pevovtac payeoOar Ser. 9. 
yapete, O EAAnvEs’ das HEV xpN AeyeLv, Nas Se akovELV THV 
HLApTvpiav. 10. Tous Mpos THv ynV EpYopEvous det WEVELV EV TH 
moder. 11. BovAovtar ot PapBapor payecBar KAL VIKAV TOUG 
‘EAANVac KakoL yap eiotv. 12. ti odv PovAn note; PovAopar 
TMOPEVEGOAL TPOG THY BAAATTAV Ka Opav. 13. dei pe Tov AOYOV 
AEYELV KOL GMoKpivEecbaL Mpos TovG EAAnvacs. 14. pn ovdv 
Bovaov Kakoc yryvecbat GAA’ a&ya8oc. 15. Aeschylus’ Seven 
against Thebes (said of the Theban hero Amphiaraus): 

od yap doKetv Gpiotog (best) GAA’ Eivar BEAeL. 


7c We have already met one irregular verb — the verb ‘to be’. 
Here is another one, also tremendously common: 


Present indicative oida ‘I know’ 


ls oida ‘I know’ 

2s oio8a or oidac ‘you know’ 

3s oide(v) ‘he, she, it knows’ 
lp! iopev or oidapev ‘we know’ 

2pl_ iote or oidate ‘you know’ 


3pl ioaor(v) or oidaci(v) ‘they know’ 
Infinitive: cidevat ‘to know’ 
Participle (m) eidws (eidoT-), (f) eidv1-a ‘knowing’ 
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Vocabulary 


Record: 6 avnp (avip-) ‘the man’ (android); 7 yovn (yovaik-) 
‘the woman’ (gynaecology); ovddev ‘nothing’. 


Exercise 3 


Translate: eidevar, iopev, oi6ac, oid8a, oidate, inactv, ode, 
oldapeEV, Oida, iote; (give two answers where possible for the 
following) I know, we know, they know, you (s) know, he knows, 
to know. 

Translate: 1. obK oida Tic Eotiv O &vNp MaLvetar yap Oo &vnp 
BapBapos eivar Kar ody EAAnV. 2. ai yovaikes, Topevopevar 
MMPOG THV NOALV, OVK ioaol TOD EiOLV. 3.6 ODV LOKPATTG, Eida¢ 
OTL ObSEV OidEV, AEYEL OTL ODSEV O1dEV. 4. OL AVdpES GP’ O1dMOL 
Ti XPN Nore; 5. @ yovaikec, &p’ iote Ti BovAEoBe Aeyetv; 6. 0 
Gvnp ovdK oide Ti Aeyer’ ODSEV Yap AEyEL. 7. TOUS avdpac der 
MAivECOAL EiSEVAL Ti TOLOVOLV, GAA’ AL yoOVaLKES iDaOLV OTL 
OvdEV O1dQ0LV. 8. @ AvdpPEC, idpLEV OTL NAG YPN viKaAV TOVG 
‘EAANVaG OOK ODV Sel NAG PEVELV, GAA Topevobar ao TIS 
BAXAAGONS MP0s THY NOALV. Y. TN Aeye OTL OVdEV Eidevar SoKEtc, 
® L@Kpatec. 10. der odv THY yoVaLKa AEyeELV Ti SEL MOLVEW KOL 
Aeyetv' od yap doKet O Gvnp eidevat. 


Sophocles’ Philoctetes and Aristophanes’ Frogs 
Vocabulary 


deiv-oc ‘terrible, awful, awesome’; e€omioGe ‘behind’; i6i ‘come 
along’; ‘go! run!’; vov ‘well then’; 6 mats (1016-) ‘child, boy, slave’ 
(O child’ = ® ma1); Tama(1) ‘ouch!’; tpooGev ‘in front’; mw; ‘how?’; 
TO TEKV-OV ‘son, boy’. 


Philoctetes wants to be rescued from the island where he has 
been stranded but has a painful foot. Here he bursts out scream- _ 
ing in agony and fears this will prevent young Neoptolemos from 
saving him: 


@®IAOKTHTHE: & & & &. 
NEOIITOAEMOE: ti Eotiv; 
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OIA: oddev Seivov. GAA’ i8’, @ TEKVOV. 
(Neoptolemos enquires about the problem but Philoctetes does 
not really want to talk about it. Then:) 
DIA: narar 
ANAANANAL AANA NATH NAMA MAMAL 
(‘Why this screaming?’ enquires Neoptomelos) 
OIA: 0100’, ®@ TEKvov; 
NEO: ti Eottv; 
OIA: 0100’, ® 101; 
NEO: ti cou (= [is] up 
with you?); 
OOK oida. BIA: NWS ODK Ciba; NATTANATTATAL. 


Here from the comic poet Aristophanes’ Frogs, the god Dionysus 
has gone down to the underworld with his (human) slave Xan- 
thias, and is absolutely terrified at the prospect of all the mon- 
sters down there. Xanthias suddenly hears a noise and the 
cowardly Dionysus asks: 


AIONYZOZ: nov nov ‘otiv; EANOIAYL; cEonoGev. AIO: €Eom108' ib. 
EAN: GAA éotiv Ev T@ MpooGe. AIO: mpooGe vv i6t. 


The Greek world 
Greek democracy 


The Athenian Cleisthenes, who invented democracy in 508 BC, 
was an aristocrat, a member of the Alemaeonid family (of which 
Pericles, later, was a member too). Whatever the fledgling de- 
mocracy looked like in 508 BC (and it is difficult to be sure), it is 
unlikely that Cleisthenes could have envisaged what it would 
become under Pericles in the 5th century BC and how it would 
further develop in the 4th century BC. But the final result was 
that, for the first and last time in the West, power to control 
the direction of their own world resided in the hands of all 
male citizens over the age of eighteen, irrespective of wealth 
or birth. 

In the fully developed democracy, citizens met regularly 
about every nine days in the €xxAno.x (Assembly, cf. ecclesias- 
tical) to take all the decisions that our ‘democratic’ parliament 
takes today without any reference to us whatsoever. The 
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EKKANOLA was absolutely sovereign. That is one aspect of dnpo- 
Kpatia, ‘people-power’. 

Another is the BovAn, or Council. Clearly, the €xxA noe could 
not function if it did not have an agenda. The BovAn was a 
steering committee, consisting of five hundred citizens over 
thirty, who prepared the business of the €xxAnow.w and then 
made sure its decisions were put into effect. At any time, if the 
€xKkAnowe did not like what the BovAn had done, it could refer 
the matter back to it. Citizens were appointed to the BovAn 
for one year at a time, and could not be appointed more than 
twice, 

But the final aspect is the most amazing of all. Nearly all 
executive officers (whose duty it was to carry out Assembly 
orders), including members of the BovAn, were appointed for one 
year by lot from among any citizens who put themselves for- 
ward. That is real citizen power. As Aristotle said, elections are 
aristocratic (or meritocratic, as we would say) because their 
aim is to choose the best. Real democracy appoints people at 
random, by lot. 


Wordplay 
Dramatic language 


The vitality and inventiveness of the Greeks, especially the 
Athenians, are remarkable. They established ways of looking at, 
understanding and expressing the world that have had im- 
mense influence down the ages. This shows up most clearly in 
our vocabulary which (especially from the renaissance onwards) 
has consciously drawn on the Greek language (often through 
Latin and French) to provide us with the concepts we have 
needed. 

Take drama (Greek dpaya, literally ‘something enacted’). 
Tragedy is a Greek word: tpaywdéia, or ‘song (@dn) to do with a 
goat (tpayoc)’. This has proved a baffling little word. Since we, 
know that tragedy developed out of ritual songs praising the god 
Dionysus, it is possible that goat-sacrifices perhaps accompa- 
nied such rituals. Comedy, meanwhile, is kwpwdic, or ‘song to 
do with a revel’ (k@10¢). 

The yopoc, or chorus, was tragedy’s all-singing, all-dancing 
‘collective’ of 12-15 members, who took on a role in tragedy 
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without being individually characterised. They danced and sang 
in the opynotpa, the large circular dancing area in front of the 
OKNVN — no, not ‘scene’ but literally ‘tent’, coming to mean ‘stage’. 
The actors were all hypocrites (vmoKpitat), something to do with 
DmoKpivopar meaning ‘I answer’ or ‘I interpret’. At the heart of 
tragedy is the hero (npc) and the world of Greek myth (\1v80c), 
to which tragedy usually looks back for subject matter, but 
which it then challengingly reinterprets to present the audience 
in the Geatpov (watching-place) with issues and debates rele- 
vant to its time. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

To become, to recognise, to wrong, to have, to be, to fight, to see, 
to travel, to hate, to agree, to hear. 

YPa@erv to write, ever to wait, Aeyevv to say, &MoKpivecbat to 
reply, Mowery to do, Eivar to be. 

Exercise 2 

1. What therefore must I do? For I do not know. 2. Do I wish to 
become a disciple? 

3. What therefore you do wish to write and say? Tell me. 4. You 
speak, but we must reply. 5. The gods appear to be wicked. For 
they do not seem to wish to love us. 6. What therefore do you 
wish to become? I wish to become a disciple and have life. 7. 
Those travelling must go into the city. 8. Those waiting in the 
city must fight. 9. Welcome, Greeks. You must speak, but we 
must hear the evidence. 10. Those going to the land must wait 
in the city. 11. The non-Greeks wish to fight and conquer the 
Greeks. For they are evil. 12. What therefore do you wish to do? I 
wish to travel to the sea and see [it]. 13. I must speak the word and 
reply to the Greeks. 14. Do not therefore wish to become evil, but 
good. 15. For he wishes not to seem the best but to be [it]. 
Exercise 3 

To know, we know, you know, you know, you know, they know, 
he knows, we know, I know, you know; oida, oidapev/ iopev, 
oidaoy ica, oidac/ oid 8a, oide, eidevar. 

1. I do not know who the man is: for the man seems to be 
non-Greek and not Greek. 2. The women, travelling towards the 
city, do not know where they are. 3. Therefore Socrates, knowing 
that he knows nothing, says that he knows nothing. 4. Do the 
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men know what it is necessary to do? 5. Women, do you know 
what you wish to say? 6. The man does not know what he is 
saying: for he is saying nothing. 7. The men must seem to know 
what they are doing, but the women know that they know 
nothing. 8. Men, we know that we must conquer the Greeks. We 
must not therefore wait, but march from the sea to the city. 9. 
Do not say that you seem to know nothing, Socrates. 10. The 
woman must therefore say what it is necessary to do and say: 
for the man does not seem to know. 

Sophocles 

Ph: Ah ah ah ah. N: What is it? Ph: Nothing terrible. But come, 
son.... Ph: Ooooouch.... Ph: You know, son? N: What is it? Ph: 
You know, child? N: What’s up with you? I don’t know. Ph: How 
do you not know? Ooooooouch. 

Aristophanes 

LD: Where, where is it? X: Behind. D: Get behind [me]. X: But it’s 
in front. D: Then get in front. 


Afore ye go 


Ensure that you know: 

e the forms and meaning of the infinitives (especially civat ‘to 
be’), and how they are used (7a-b) 

e the forms and meanings of oida ‘I know (7c) 

e the eleven new words given for recording 
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Getting in the moods 


8a Wecould, if you like, go into long discussions of Verbs In The 
Subjunctive Mood. We could say that the indicative mood says 
something is the case; the imperative mood that something 
must be the case; and the subjunctive mood that something 
might be the case, but we are not terribly certain. 

But hey, life is short. All that needs to be said for our purposes 
is that, in Greek, verbs hop keenly into the subjunctive mood in 
some situations, often when English is using ‘may’ or ‘might’. 

Direct, therefore, the beams of ratiocination emanating from 
the brain via the oracular orbs at the following clauses: 


EQV Tic Aeyn ‘if (av) someone may say/says’ 
iva Tig Aeyn ‘in order that (iva) someone may say’ 
OG av Aeyn ‘whoever (0c &v) may say/says’ 


8b You will at once observe that indicative Aeyet ‘he says’ has 
become subjunctive Aeyn ‘he may say/says’. So far, so boring. 

Much more interesting are the introductory little formulas: 
EQV Tic ‘if someone’, iva Tic ‘in order that someone’ and 0¢ Gv 
‘whoever’. These are important. éav, iva, and &v are markers, 
waving tiny flags that proclaim ‘Oi, look out, subjunctives 
about’. 

Record these formulas, especially as tic here means not 
‘who?’ but ‘someone’. Note the lack of accent. As we know, Tic 
meaning ‘who?’ appears with an accent (p/ tivec). Reckon now 
with tic meaning ‘someone’. 

Of course, €av or iva could be followed not by tic but by e.g. 
LwKpatnys. In that case, translate ‘if Socrates’ or ‘in order that 
Socrates’. Or it might be followed by a subject in the verb, e.g. 
iva ypaors ‘in order that you may write’. It is just that av T1¢ 
if someone’ is very common. 
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8c For the record, here are the subjunctive forms of active and 
middle verbs. As you stare glassy-eyed at them, you will notice 
one very cheering feature: they are identical to the indicative 
forms in every way, except that the main vowel is lengthened. 
Thus: 


Present subjunctive active mav-o ‘I stop’ 


ls Tav-o ‘I (may) stop’ 
2s TAV-NC ‘you (s) (may) stop’ 
3s kav-n ‘he, she, it may stop/stops’ 


Ip] nav-wuev ‘we (may) stop’ 
2pl nav-1Te ‘you (p/) (may) stop’ 
Spl nav-wou(v) ‘they (may) stop’ 


Present subjunctive middle ¢py-o.0 ‘I go’ 


ls épy-<opar ‘I (may) go’ 

2s épx-n ‘you (s) (may) go’ 

3s épx-nTar ‘he, she, it may go/goes’ 
lpl eépx-wye8a ‘we (may) go’ 

2pl éepx-node ‘you (pl) (may) go’ 

3pl epx-wvtar ‘they (may) go’ 


Present subjunctive ci ‘I may be/am’ 


lise @ ‘T may be, I am’ 

2s 1G ‘you (s) may be, are’ 
3s 1 ‘he, she, it may be, is’ 
Ip! @pev ‘we may be, are’ 

2pl te ‘you (pl) may be, are’ 
3pl aou(v) ‘they may be, are’ 
Notes 


e The subjunctive of citi is identical to the endings of the active 
subjunctive! 

e Forthe record, the subjunctive of oid ‘I know’ is cid-, ei5-7¢, 
ei5-7) etc. 

e There are no infinitives or participles (phew). 

e We have met the Greek for ‘no(t) many times — 00, ok, ovY1. 
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But tn is used when the verb is subjunctive, e.g. av pn 
épynodve ‘if you do not come’. 
But the important thing is to remember the meanings of the 
very common introductory formulas éav, iva, and 0c &v. See one 
of those, say ‘Bingo, here comes a verb in the jolly old subjunc., 
easy peasy’, identify the person, and gallop on chortling merrily. 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. éav tig Epxyntor. 2. iva pn pevapev. 3. 06 av 
ypaon. 4. e€av pn Nopevwpeda. 5. Eav Tig ypagn. 6. OG av 
Tiotevy. 7. iva pn eidys. 8. av yiyvynoOe. 9. Eav yryvMoKnteE. 
10. iva Hg. 11. 66 av pH payntar. 12. tic €ot1; 13. iva tic 7. 14. 
EQAV TIS LN TMotevy. 15. iva gaivwvtar. 16. av pn SoKmpev. 


The genitive case 


8d What joy! A shiny new case! And just in time for the 
AwayDay Weekend Break Offer Horror! 

We have already met the nominative case (in which you pack 
your subjects) and the accusative case (in which you pack your 
objects). In the genitive case, you pack your belongings and 
possessions. This is a pathetic pun. I explain. 

If you see a word in the genitive case, you should preface it 
with the word ‘of. Peer lugubriously at the following examples: 


O vig tov Ge-ov ‘the son OF [the] God’ 

0 viog tov Ilatp-o¢ ‘the son OF the Father’ 

oi Aoyol THS YUVGiK-o¢ ‘the words OF the woman’ 
6 Aoyos TH¢ Cw-n¢ ‘the word OF [the] life’ 

Oi AOYOL TOV YLVALK-wv ‘the words OF the women’ 
Oi VLOL TOV TatEp-wv ‘the sons OF the fathers’ 


8e Er, that’s it. You will now have observed that in the genitive 
case Def Art appears as: 


tov (m) and t1¢ (f) in the singular 
tov in the plural 
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See, therefore, tov, TNs or Tov, write ‘of the whatever-it-is’ and 
away you go cackling hideously. 

Incidentally, you can now see why you take down your geni- 
tive case when you are dealing with belongings and possessions. 
‘The basket of the cat’, or ‘the cat’s basket’ means ‘the basket 
belonging to/in the possession of the cat’. The genitive has other 
functions too, e.g. ‘the words of the women’ means ‘the words 
which emanate from the women’, so we talk of the genitive as 
expressing ‘source’, and so on. 

But whatever the technical functions of the genitive, ‘of 
covers most examples for the purpose of translation. 

Now revise 5c, where you will remember you met the genitive 
first of all — after the prepositions &1o ‘away from’ and €x ‘out 
of. 


Personal possessions 


8f Here are the genitives of our friends the personal pronouns: 


YO ol gen. €10v, Lov ‘of me, my, mine’ 

ron) ‘you gen. cov ‘of you, your, yours’ 

TMEIG ‘we’ gen. NL@V ‘of us, our, ours’ 

DHEIG ‘you’ gen. DLV ‘of you, your, yours’ 
Vocabulary 


Record: 6 &v@par-oc ‘the human, man, fellow’ (anthropology); 
0 &MOOTOA-0¢ ‘the apostle’; 5i5ao0K-w ‘I teach’ (didactic); n EvtoA- 
n ‘the command’; h EmioT0A-7 ‘the letter’ (epistle); 6 Kvpt-oc ‘the 
lord’ (kupie, €Aeioov ‘Lord, have mercy’); tnpe-o ‘I guard, keep’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: Tov KUPLOD, TOV EVTOAWV, TOV KvOpwmOD, DWV, EK 
TNG EMLOTOANS, GOV, TOV ANOGTOAWV, TOV HAONTOV, ELLOv, TOD 
OE0v, HMO TOV AVSPOV, TNG YUVALKOS, TOV OALY@V, TOV TOAADV, 
THOV, TNS GPxXNG, TNS YNG, ano THC BAAATING, EK TNS NoAEw<, 
Tg Cans. 


Translate: 1. BovAopa odv TovG AVEPMTOUS THPELV TAG EVTOAASG 
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HLOV. 2. det NAG AKOVELV THV EVTOATV TOV KUPLOD. 3. OG GV EXT 
TOS EVTOAGSG HOV, Gyana pe. 4. av Tic DUwV AEYH OTL GyaTE 
TOV VLOV TOD OEODv, OVTOS (this man/he) ®yana Kat tov Oeov. 5. 
Oi ANOGTOAOCL TOV KUPLOD SidAcKOvOLV TovG GVOpwTOUSG iva 
TINPWOLV TAG EVTOAGSG Tov OEov. 6. YPN Yap oe AEYEW KaL 
SISAOKELV TAG EMLOTOAGS TOV. 7. OF AV THV ENLOTOANV GOD 
GKovy, Sel TNPELV TAS EVTOAGS pLOV. 8. EAV ODV TLC LN THPN TAC 
EVTOAGG TOV I1aTPOG, piel WE. 9. EINE LOL, EAV TIC DAV KL TOV 
GnoCtoAwv pe SidaoKerv Povantar, dpa det pe akoverv; 10. av 
TIS, MOPEVONEVOS EK TNS TOAEMS, Ln Eidy) MOL (where) Epyetan, 
xpnN Aeyerv. 11. ti odv dei pe Notetv iva Gyabosc @; de: oF 
GKOVELV TAG EVTOAGG TOV NATPOG. 


The Greek world 
The lottery of democracy 


The idea that people picked by lot should run a country may 
sound mad to us. But that is what happened in 5th century 
Athens, the world’s first and last genuine democracy. Some 
executive posts were, it is true, elective, in particular the top 
posts of military commander (ten of them a year) and state 
treasurer, and these office-holders could be re-appointed year 
after year as well. But everyone else who, as official executive, 
wanted to carry out the Assembly's orders, was appointed by lot 
to serve for one year, and never again. 

There was, however, something of a disincentive to serving. 
The people in Assembly were absolutely sovereign. Regular 
checks were kept on executive performance. At the end of your 
term, the Assembly reviewed your whole year of office, and if you 
were felt to have failed them in any way, penalties were imposed 
— anything from fines, loss of rights, and exile, through to 
execution. It was no good claiming that the Assembly had told 
you to do X, Y and Z and it was not your fault if it had turned 
out to be a disaster. The people in Assembly could do no wrong. 
Consequently no one was about to put themselves forward: 
without some clear notion of what the job entailed and of their 
capacity to do it. 

But if the Assembly was sovereign, where do great leaders 
like Pericles fit in? What role could an individual have in run- 
ning the state when the Assembly called all the shots? The 
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answer is that the Assembly had to decide first which shots to 
call, and for that it depended on advice. This is the source of 
Pericles’ control. The people trusted him. Indeed, they ap- 
pointed him to one of the top ten military posts for fifteen years 
running. But Pericles’ power did not ultimately depend on this 
top executive decision. It depended ultimately on one thing 
alone — his capacity to persuade the Assembly to do his will. In 
other words rhetoric, the ability to persuade, was the key to 
power in the Greek democracy. 

The Greek historian Thucydides summed up Athens under 
Pericles in the famous words: Aoy® pev SynpoKpatia, Epyw de 
DLO TOV Tp@tov avdpoc apx7N ‘In word on the one hand demo- 
cracy, but in fact rule by (vn0) the first man’. 


Wordplay 
Long ologies 


The ancient Greeks have given us a rich vocabulary of analysis 
(&vaAvo1c) and description. The ‘-logy’ ending to so many words 
derives from Aoyoc, ‘reason, reasoned account’ and is attached 
to e.g. Bios ‘life’, woxn ‘soul’, yovaik- (stem of yuvn) ‘woman’, 
apxaros ‘old’, yn ‘land’, Geog ‘god’, Opvi8- (stem of dpvic) ‘bird’, 
KOOHOG ‘universe’, ETv{LOG ‘true’, Oivosc ‘wine’, ypovos ‘time’, and 
hundreds of others. The ‘-scope’ ending is equally fruitful 
(oxonew, ‘I examine’) — otn80c ‘chest’, wep. ‘around’, tnA€ ‘afar 
off, évdov ‘inside’, wpa ‘season’, yupos ‘ring’, and so on. Again, 
what of ‘-graphy’ from ypagw, ‘I write, describe”? Try it with 
eikov ‘statue’, Topvn ‘prostitute’, €Ovoc ‘race’, avtOG ‘oneself’, 
TaAaLoc ‘old’, AvBoc ‘stone’, d&yto0G ‘holy’. Equally useful are 
‘“-archy (apy@, rule), ‘-sophy’ (Gcogia, wisdom), and ‘-phony’ 
(QWvN, voice). 

Not that one has to attach Greek words to them, of course. We 
all tut-tut at hybrid formations, but they are very useful and 
very common. Consider e.g. sociology (Latin socius, ally), carto- 
logy (Latin carta, map), criminology (Latin crimen, charge, 
crime), and so on. 


Answers 


Exercise 1 
1. If someone comes. 2. In order that we may not wait. 3. 
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Whoever writes. 4. If we do not travel. 5. If someone writes. 6. 
Whoever has faith. 7. In order that you may not know. 8. If you 
become. 9. If you recognise. 10. In order that you may be. 11. 
Whoever does not fight. 12. Who is it/he/she? 13. In order that 
someone may be. 14. If someone does not have faith. 15. In order 
that they may appear. 16. If we do not seem. 

Exercise 2 

Of the lord, of the commands, of the man, of you, out of the letter, 
of you, of the apostles, of the disciple, of me, of God, from the 
men, of the woman, of the few, of the many, of us, of the 
beginning, of the land, from the sea, out of the city, of life. 

1. I wish therefore the men to keep my commandments. 2. We 
must hear the command of the lord. 3. Whoever has my com- 
mandments loves me. 4. If someone of you says that he loves the 
son of God, he also loves God. 5. The apostles of the lord teach 
the men in order that they may keep God’s commandments. 6. 
You must speak and teach our letters. 7. Whoever hears your 
letter, he must keep my commandments. 8. If therefore someone 
does not keep the father’s commandments, he hates me. 9. Tell 
me, if someone of you and of the apostles wishes to teach me, 
must I listen? 10. If someone, travelling out of the city, does not 
know where he is going, he must speak. 11. What therefore must 
I do in order that I may be good? You must hear the command- 
ments of your father. 


Afore ye go 


e Make sure you can recognise the subjunctives at 8c and know 
£aV, iva, and 0¢ av at 8b 

e Are you comfortable with the form and functions of genitives 
at 8d-e (especially Def Art tov tn¢ and twv) and the personal 
pronouns at 8f? 

e Learn the seven new words in the vocabulary list 
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Neutered! 


9a We have found that Def Art, like the ancient prophet 
Teiresias, has masculine (0, etc.) and feminine (n, etc.) forms. 
But Def Art goes one better. He can be neuter too. Honestly, 
some lexical items have all the fun. Scrutinise warily: 


M F N 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): 0 n TO 
Announcing subject, plural: ol Gi ee 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): cov tw 10 
Announcing object, plural: TOUG TOG TH 
Announcing ‘of, singular (gen.): cou “Tye TOU 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: TOV TOV TWV 


9b Your razor-keen brain will have spotted an immediate prob- 
lem. To serves as both subject and object singular; and ta as 
subject and object plural. What, sirrah, is going on? How can we 
translate a sentence if we cannot tell our subjects from our 
objects? 

Good question. But I am afraid you will have to live with it. 
For example, in the sentence to X to Y @lAe1, you cannot tell 
whether the X loves the Y or the Y loves the X. 

But take heart. Greeks were not daft. They did not set out to 
sow confusion in the minds of their readers/listeners. We teach- 
ers of grammar, of course, must alert you to the problem and to 
illustrate it must set you teasing little sentences in which 
ambiguity abounds. This, like fish, is very good for the brain, 
increasing all-round awareness and alertness and giving you a 
Solid Preparation For Life. But Greek literature (for all that 
French literary theorists may try to persuade you otherwise) 
does not make a habit of it. Precision: clarity: pith — that is what 
Greek authors strive for. 
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Vocabulary 


Record: to BipAt-ov ‘the book’ (bible); 6 Bt-og ‘the life’ (biology); 
to dayovt-ov ‘the divine sign; the devil, demon’; to €py-ov ‘the 
work, deed’ (ergonomics, energy); KeEAEv- ‘I order; To ma1d1-0V 
‘the small child, small slave’ (paediatrics); to mAnN8-0¢ ‘the mob’ 
(plethora); to texv-ov ‘child, son, young man’; To teA-oc ‘the end, 
aim, purpose’ (teleology). 


Note 
e Biench at this very strange feature of Greek: 


THX TEKVA EOTLV HYASa ‘the children are good.’ 


Spot the deliberate mistake? Right: why do we read €ottv ‘is’ and 
not the plural eiovv ‘are’? V.g. question indeed. Wish I knew a 
convincing answer. But there it is. Neuter plural subjects take 
singular verbs. Natch. 

This is certainly a feature to be stuffed, mounted and battle 
for pride of place in the World Museum of Top Linguistic Mon- 
sters. 


Exercise 1 


Translate two ways: 1. To TEKVOV To MaLd5LOV pLLOEL. 2. MPLAEL TO 
TANBOG to SAWLOVLOV. 3. KEAEVEL TH TEKVA TO TANGOG. 4. TH 
TALSLA TO SALLOVLOV ODK YAMA. 5. NAVEL TA NANON TH TEKVE. 
Translate: 1. ti odv €oTl To TeAos Tov Biov; 6 Incovg nas 
KEAEVEL GYAMAV Tov CEov. 2. Ti EOTL TO EPYOV TOD KVLPLOV; 3. TO 
EPYOV TOV LAONTWV EOTL MLOTEvELV. 4. SEL ODV NLAG AEYELV TA 
BiBAra tov a&MoOTOAMV. 5. EXV TIC ypaPn TA PiBALA, To TANBOG 
ov Aeyel aDtTA [them]. 6. 0 yap G&MOGTOAOS Ypager to PiBALOV 
iva TMiotEvys. 7. ol OV MLOTEVOVTES Eidl [Ta] TEKVa TOV OEOv- 
tovto [This] yap éott To tTeAosg Tov Prov. 8. EaV yap Tic Moy TH 
epya tov daioviov, odK ayaMa Tov Kuplov. 9. adtn [This], 
EOTLV TN] EVTOAN Tov GEov, iva &yamMpEV GAANAONUG [each other]: 
oi yap OYOTOVTES GAANAOVG GYANWS Tov OEov’ O yop OQE0G 
ayann éotiv. 10. 7 apxn tov sia EOTLY APXN TOV EPyov" 
GAAG Ti EOTL TO TEAOG; 
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Into the past 


9c It had to come. For the last nine chapters we have been 
swimming in the murk of the present. But it is time to don the 
goggles and oxygen mask and plunge into the pure serene of the 
past: clear, limpid, crystal, bracing. What a relief. Attend there- 
fore to the following Big Ones and record all: 


9d 7(v) ‘I was’ 


le He) ‘I was’ 
2s ob ‘you were’ 


3ee WV ‘he, she, it was, there was’ 
lpi ‘pev ‘we were’ 
2Qpl te ‘you were’ 


3pl joav ‘they were, there were’ 


9e Aorist indicative active 7\8-ov ‘I came/went’ 


1s 1A6-ov ‘I went’ 

2s 1A@-ec ‘you went’ 

3s  1A0-e(v) ‘he, she, it went’ 
Ipl nA0-opev‘we went’ 

2pl nAO-ete ‘you went’ 

3pl nA@-ov ‘they went’ 


On the same pattern, record: cin-ov ‘I said, spoke’; eid-ov ‘I 
saw’, nvp-ov ‘I found’ (getting close to our friend ndpnka, no?) 


Notes 

e This past tense in Greek is called the aorist. It means simply 
‘T -ed’. 

e The 1s and 3pl forms both end in -ov. Keep a sharp eye on 
context (e.g. look for plural or single subjects) to decide which 
is which. 

e Remember ciné? You must now distinguish between einé and 
eime(v). 
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Exercise 2 


Translate into English: no@a, eine, eine, NA8ov (two possibili- 
ties), Nope, cides, NEV, Eimopev, AGEs, cide, 7), cimete, TDPEG, TV 
(two), eidov (two), NOav, eimec, HAGEV, NOPOLEV, Tite, Eimov (two), 
NAGOLEV, NDPETE. 

Translate into Greek: I came, we saw, they said, he was, he 
came, they were, he saw, they came, you (s) were, he said. 
Translate: 1. keAevw oe Aeyelv: Tig NV O LOKPATNG; ODK O16 TIC 
HY. 2. NOV ol LABNTAL Tov KLVPLOD O MabBa10g Kat O MapKos 
Karo AovKas Kal O Imavys. 3.0 Incovug &moKpivopevos eimtev 
MPOG Tovs padntac. 4. oi EAAnVEes paxopEevor NAPoV ao TNS 
BAXAATTNS Eig THV OAL Ka NLpOV TovsG PapBapove. 5. TeKvov, 
ODX Nvpov O€. Tov OdV NG8a; Ov yap Eidov oF. 6. TL BovAT PE 
NOLELV; TABOV Yap EK TIS MOAEWS iva YLYV@OKW. Eimé [LOL ODV 
KOL KEAEVE LE. 7. TIHELG HEV TMPOG TOUS avdpac eimopEV, oi 3 
GVOPEG OVK AMOKPLVOVTAL Od Yap AKovovorv. 8. Ti EidoV at 
YOVALKES DLV; NABOV yap iva OpwWOoLv NAG. 9. EYM LEV TpPOG GE 
eimov, ov 5 APES Eic Tov OiKov. 10. OdK iopEV TOV ToOav ol 
BapBapor nABov LEV yap oi PapBapor mpog THY TOA TOV, 
Hpetc & odK Eidopev aAdTOVG [them] ode [nor] Tdpopev. 11. @ 
TEKVG, Ti der DUAG MOLeLv; EXV KEAEVH DUAG AKOvELV TOVG 
AOYOVS TOV NAaTPOG, &KoveTe. 12. uN KEAEVETE TOVG HAOnTAG 
EpyeoGat Eig THV TOALV Tov PapBapav. 


The Greek world 
Defending Greek democracy 


In modern eyes, three things spoil the astonishing achievement 
of Greek democracy. First, power was in the hands of citizens 
over the age of eighteen, and that meant males. Females re- 
mained outside the political process. Second, for all their demo- 
cracy, the Greeks still owned slaves. Finally, democracy does not 
seem to sit particularly comfortably with empire, and at times a 
fairly ruthless one at that. 
Of the first charge, it can be replied that the invention of 
male-run democracy — the enfranchisement of all citizen males 
to make every decision about the running of their political and 
legal life -- was amazing enough anyway. It has never been tried 
since. But most of all, look at our own record. With the example 
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of the Greeks before us for 2,500 years, it was only in the 19th 
century that franchise was extended in the UK to all males, and 
the 20th century to females — and we are still no nearer real 
democracy. Politicians — oligarchs to a man — really do hate the 
idea that the people can take decisions for themselves. This 
makes the Greek achievement even more remarkable. 

Again, slavery was endemic all over the world till the 19th 
century. To demand that the Greeks (alone) should have out- 
lawed it is about as reasonable as to demand that Greeks should 
have cured smallpox. Some argue that democracy ‘depended’ on 
slavery. But all societies once ‘depended’ on slavery. If that is 
one’s sticking point, all past achievements are fatally flawed. 

As for the Athenian empire, it was both a product of the 
democracy — it was what Athenians wanted — and also the 
means of democracy’s radical development (The Greek world 
Chapter 12). The point is that the Athenian empire was a 
maritime empire. When Athens depended on its army, only the 
wealthier citizens could afford to arm themselves. So it was with 
the wealthier that political power lay. But with the development 
of a maritime empire in the 5th century BC, power shifted to 
those who rowed the triremes (the Athenian warships) — and 
these were not the wealthy, but the poor. It was at this time, 
when Pericles was such a persuasive force, that the ancient 
political structures fell away and democracy became more and 
more radicalised. 


Wordplay 
Greek names 


Proper names are a rich source of words. The Bunsen burner 
was invented by Mr Bunsen, and Birdseye foods by Mr Birdseye. 
Jeans were first made in Genoa. Greek gods and heroes have 
likewise worked their way into English in most interesting 
ways. 

"AtAas supported the world on his shoulders. Since early 
maps showed him doing this, the maps assumed his name too. 

Kaooavipa was a prophetess who resisted the advances of 
Apollo. He doomed her always to tell the truth and never to be 
believed — though a Cassandra nowadays tends rather to mean 
nothing but a pessimist. 
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The Titanic got its name from the Titans, Titav, pl Titavec, 
the race of giants who helped Cronos rule the earth before Zeus 
overthrew him and instituted the rule of gods on Mt OAvpnoc. 
Whence ‘olympian’, meaning calm, distanced, and masterful. 

The only Greek human to be made a god was ‘Hpaxayge, 
Heracles, who turns up in Latin as Hercules. He carried out 
twelve labours — herculean tasks all. (Another Greek who un- 
dergoes astonishing transformation from Greek into Latin is 
Tavopundnsc, Ganymede, Zeus’ beautiful cup-bearer. He emerges 
in Latin as catamitus.) 

"HAvovov, or Elysium, or the Elysian fields, are the dwelling- 
places of the blessed after death. The word may be connected 
with €vnAvoios, meaning ‘struck by lightning’ — and therefore 
hallowed, sacred. 

And so on, with odysseys, amazons, labyrinths, Adonises etc 
etc. We can even be under someone’s goatskin — aiy1c being just 
that, a sort of sleeve that Athene shook out and waved at 
enemies, scaring them into flight. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. The son hates the small child or vice-versa, as for all these 
sentences. 2. The mob loves the devil. 3. The children order the 
mob. 4. The children do not love the devil. 5. The mobs stop the 
children. 

1. What therefore is the purpose of life? Jesus orders us to love 
God. 2. What is the work of the lord? 3. The work of the disciples 
is to have faith. 4. Therefore we must speak out the books of the 
apostles. 5. If someone writes books, the mob does not speak 
them. 6. For the apostle writes the book in order that you may 
have faith. 7. Those therefore having faith are the children of 
God: for this is the purpose of life. 8. For if someone does the 
works of the devil, he does not love the lord. 9. This is the 
command of God, in order that we love each other: for those 
loving each other love God. For God is love. 10. The beginning of, 
the book is the beginning of the work: but what is the end? 
Exercise 2 

You were, he spoke, tell!, I/they went, he found, you saw, we 
were, we said, you went, he saw, I was, you said, you found, I/he 
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was, I/they saw, they were, you said, he went, we found, you 
were, I/they said, we went, you found. 

NABOV, E1ISOHEV, ELMOV, HV, NAVE, NOav, cide, NABOV, Hoba, eine. 
1. I order you to speak. Who was Socrates? I do not know who 
he was. 2. The disciples of the lord were Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. 3. Jesus replying spoke to the disciples. 4. The 
Greeks, fighting, came from the sea into the city and found the 
non-Greeks. 5. Child, I did not find you. Where therefore were 
you? For I did not see you. 6. What do you want me to do? For I 
came from the city in order that I may know. Speak, therefore, 
to me and order me. 7. We spoke to the men, but the men do not 
reply. For they do not listen. 8. What did your women see? For 
they came in order that they might see us. 9. I spoke to you, but 
you came into the house. 10. We do not know where the non- 
Greeks were: for the non-Greeks came to our city, but we did not 
see them nor find [them]. 11. Children, what must you do? If I 
order you to hear the words of your father, listen [to them]. 12. 
Do not order the disciples to go into the city of the non-Greeks. 


Afore ye go 


e Have you mastered the forms of the neuter Def Art (9a-b)? 

e Do you know the new past tenses, exemplified by the five Big 
Ones jv, NAGov, eizov, eidov, Ndpov (9d-e)? 

e Have you learnt the nine new words? 

e If, not why not? 
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Middling fine 


10a Yes, of course. I know. You just cannot wait for it, can you? 
Having learnt the aorist indicative active verbs, you are dying 
to know how aorist indicative middle verbs go. Time, then, to 
Reveal All. 

Revise first the endings of present indicative middle forms 
(5a), then train the quivering senses on the following new verb 
and prepare for a pleasant surprise: 


10b Aorist indicative middle Ggik-opny ‘TI came, arrived’ 


1s dgiKk-opnv ‘1 arrived’ 

2s G@lK-0v ‘you arrived’ 

3s  GQQLK-ETO ‘he, she, it arrived’ 
Ipl cgiK-ope8a ‘we arrived’ 

2pl coix-eo8e ‘you arrived’ 

3pl dagiK-ovto ‘they arrived’ 


You see how agreeable Greek is? These aorist middle endings 
are really rather like the present middle endings you met at 5a. 
Jolly thoughtful of it. 


Vocabulary 


Record the following very common aorist middles: éyev-opnv ‘I 

became, happened, was born/made’?; éxv6-oy.nv ‘I heard, en- 

quired’; np-op.nv ‘I asked’. 

Note 

e You have not met any of these verbs before, with the excep- 
tion of €yevouny, which comes from yiyvopat. 
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Er, come again? 


At this point you may up and rap the table and say ‘Oi, look, 
squire, what precisely is going on here? How do we get €yevounv 
from ytyvopa.? Why are we meeting all new verbs in this 
so-called aorist thingy? Why can you not show us how to turn 
those verbs we have already met and know and love so dearly 
into this aorist wossit? Verbs like, er (scrabbles through vocabu- 
lary), ah yes ®yaTa®@ and pioew@ and um 1TAaV0?” 

Agreed. All in good time. The fact is that there are one or two 
nasties hiding under the stones here and I would like them to 
stay hidden for the moment. They will have to craw] out at some 
time, and that time will come soon enough. 

Meanwhile, gambol innocently about with the aorists you 
have been given, treating them as brand new vocabulary with- 
out connections with anything else. Soon enough, let me assure, 
there could be weeping and gnashing of teeth (0 KAMvOLOG Kat 
0 BpvypLos TMV OdovtTwV, cf. odontology, Latin dens ‘tooth’). 


Exercise 1 


Translate into English: &giKovto, émv8o0v, npoweda, Eyeveto, 
Gogukeo8e, EnvOoue8a, Npeto, eyEvov, AgiKeto, énvOovTO, 
NHpopnv, eyevopeba, nope, eimopev, ExvOounv, eidec, Npovto, 
NABOV, EYEVOVTO. 

Translate into Greek: we came, it happened, he enquired, you 
(pl) asked, you (s) found, they went, they came, she said, he 
asked, they became, they saw, we enquired. 


Greek’s last case: the dative 


10c At this point Latinists will be scratching their heads and 
saying ‘last case?’ But what about Latin’s well-loved ablative 
case? Does not Greek have an ablative too? No, is the answer, 
and a great relief it is too. 

The dative case means basically ‘to’ or ‘for’. It is used espe- 
cially with verbs of speaking to someone and giving/showing 
things to someone. Eyeball the following, paying close attention 
to Def Art: 
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Inoovs eine To padnty ‘Jesus spoke to the disciple’ 
‘Inoovus eine toig padntaig “Jesus spoke to the disciples’ 
‘Inoove eine TH YOVALKL ‘Jesus spoke to the woman’ 
‘Inoovg eine tag yuvorg. ‘Jesus spoke to the women’ 
‘Inoous eine TH TEKVO ‘Jesus spoke to the child’ 
Inoous eine tog texvoig ‘Jesus spoke to the children’ 


ene ep teniten en 


10d Your conclusions, Sherlock? Precisely: 
(i) tw, ty mark the dative singular. Note the iota subscript. 
(ii) Tolsg, ta1¢ mark the dative plural. 


We can thus complete the full Def Art chart, and very pretty it 
looks too: 


M F N 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): 0 n tO 
Announcing subject, plural: ot §=-~ari TO 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): Tov TtHv TO 
Announcing object, plural: TQ0G TOE oe 
Announcing ‘of’, singular (gen.): tov tyG TOU 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: TOV TOV TOV 
Announcing ‘to, for’ singular (dat.): t2 tm Tt 
Announcing ‘to, for’ plural: TOLG TOG TOG 


It is impossible to stress how important this chart is. Def Art 
gives you the instant key to the forms and functions of all nouns. 
Know Def Art and you do not need to worry about the following 
noun: just know its meaning, and Def Art will do the rest for you. 
If you do not know Def Art by heart already, do so now with the 
above chart. 
Use the chart! 
Make a start! 
Get Def Art 
Off by heart! 


Vocabulary 


Record: xnpvtt-o ‘TI announce’; AwA€-w ‘T speak’. 


Note 


e Remember that €v ‘in’ is followed by the dative case. Thus: év 
TY MoAet ‘in the city’. 
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Exercise 2 


Define the following Def Arts by gender (mfn), case, number (s, 
pl) and function, e.g. 0 = m, nom, s, subject: ), Tolc, TOV, TO, TH, 
TOG, TH, TO, TOV. 

Translate: 1. 0 Inoovsg agiKETo Kol Eime TOIG LABNTAIS TOV 
AOYOV TOV KVPLOV iva TMLOTEVMOLV. 2. TOV AOYOV TOV KDPLOD O 
Tnoovs tog padntaic eimev. 3. dgiKeTo 6 Tnoovsg Kat TOIcG 
LAONTALG TOV AOYOV Tov KUPLOD EimMEV. 4. 1 YOVN TO VIM AGAEL 
EV TO O1KM NOV. 5. SEL TOV AMOOTOAOV KNPUTTELV TOV AOYOV TO 
SNL iva ol AVSPEG AKOVMOLV KOI TLOTEDMOLV. 6. Ti EiTEG TO 
GVvdpP1; TO AVdpi OVSEV EIMOV’ AOLKOLNV YAP EV TH MOAEL KHL OVK 
eidov TOV Gvdpa. 7.0 AVOPMMOG, AMOKPLVOLEVOS TO KVPLM [L0D, 
EVEL OTL O GEOG ODK EOTLV. 8. EAV TIC KNPLTT] TH YOVALKL OTL 
0 Geog odK EOTL, ODSEV AEYEL. 9.0 AEYOV KAL KNPVTTOV TO SLO 
TOV AOYOV TOV OEov exer THv Conv. 10. od BovAopar TavELV TOV 
GANOGTOAOV AMOKPLVOLEVOV TOIG HVOPWMOLG Kal AEYOVTA TOV 
AOYOV TOV KVPLOD. 


10e Now add the datives of the personal pronouns: 


0 TInoovs eine (€)o1, Cor, NuLv, du ‘Jesus spoke to me, to 
you, to us, to you (pl). 


The complete, collected, first edition person pronouns now 
look like this: 


‘VYme’ ‘we/us’ ‘you’ ‘you’ pl 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): éy@ ov 
Announcing subject, plural: TILELG DHELG 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): (€)pe Of 
Announcing object, plural: TAG DULASG 
Announcing ‘of’, singular (gen.): (€)Lov oov 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: TNHOV DLOV 
Announcing ‘to, for’ singular (dat.): (€)or OOL 


c 


Announcing ‘to, for’ plural: Tyiv DHL 


Vocabulary 
Record: .ax-op.01 ‘T fight/with/against’ + dative; mev8-opa1 ‘T 
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obey, trust’, + dative; miotev-~® ‘I believe in, have faith in’ + 
dative; €ot1 + dative ‘there is to X’, ‘X has’. 


Notes 

© HOAXOHaL, Tevouar and mioteve@ all put their objects not in 
the acc., but the dative, e.g. ‘he fights me’ taxetar por; ‘he 
trusts you’ me1Beta1 Gor; ‘we believe in God’ motevopev TO 
Oew (Tpog tov GEov also used). 

e Note the very common Greek idiom €oT1 pouty YoVarKV/TOIG 
GvOpwroric, lit. ‘there is to me/to the woman/to the men’, i.e. 
‘l/the woman/the men have’. For example: ¢ot1 pol to BiBALOV 
‘there is the book to me’, ‘I have the book’; jv ta avdpr To 
tEKVOV ‘there was the child to the man’, ‘the man had the 
child’. 


Exercise 3 


Translate: 1. yovn por einmev’ ciné Lol, Ti EimE Gol | YOVN; 2.6 
Gvnp Duty AaAer. 3. NLV KNPUVTTELC TOV Aoyov. 4. Tt Gor EimOpEV; 
5. ovdev pol Aeyetc. 6. 0 &VvOpwnos aNoKPLVOHEVOS DL Eimev. 7. 
Ti SEL PE TH KVPLO MioTEvELV; 8. Nn TELBov ToIG KaKOIG Sel OF 
TOG KyaBoig meWWecGar. 9. Of AV MOTEDT pOL, MELBETAL TOG 
Aoyos HOV. 10. to Epyov TWV TEKVOV EOTL TELBEGOat NuLtv. 11. 
EOTL LOL MATHP KyaGos. 12. Hv TH LwKpater to saoviov. 13. 
EQV Tic THV Conv Exelv PovANntar, det tH KvpLM mMeWecOar. 14. 
0g GV LN &kKOvN TOVG AoyYOUS NOV, oD MEvbETOL NIV. 15. Ti 
paxeocde 01; od yap GBeA@ payecbar GAAM mMivetv (to drink). 


10f Thales 


Thales, the first Greek philosopher (c. 600 BC), is reported to 
have said that he possessed three blessings, for which he was 
grateful to Fortune: 


Tpwtov (first) OT1 &vOpwMmog EyevounV Kat oD Onptov (wild 


beast), eita (next) O11 &vNp KaL OD YvvN, TPIToOV (third) Ott 
‘EAAnV Kau od BapBapos. 
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The Greek world 
Their finest hour 


Every society constructs Great Turning Points for itself. The 
Armada fulfils this function for England, the Boston Tea Party 
for the United States, and so on. For the Greeks, it was the 
Persian Wars. These were fought between 490-479 BC and were, 
for the Athenians at any rate, a powerful test of Cleisthenes’ 
brave new democracy (invented 508 BC). 

By 500 BC the Persian Empire stretched from Persia (modern 
Iran) westwards to embrace Egypt, modern Turkey, Aegean 
islands like Samos and Lesbos and some areas of northern 
Greece (in Thrace and Macedonia). Greeks had long been settled 
on the west coast of modern Turkey and the islands off it, and 
they did not all take kindly to the Persian advance. Clashes with 
the Persian invaders were inevitable. 

Whatever his motives — to take over Greece? Fire a warning 
shot? —in 490 BC the Persian king Darius sent an invading force 
by sea to mainland Greece, which landed at Marathon and was 
triumphantly driven back into the sea by a combined force of 
Athenians (including the poet Aeschylus) and Plataeans. The 
death of Darius and a revolt against Persian rule in Egypt 
delayed the Persian response, but in 481 the new king, Darius’ 
son Xerxes, personally led a massive combined land-and-sea 
force to put these Greeks in their place. They crossed the 
Hellespont and made their way in tandem down through north- 
ern Greece. 

Greece was not a nation-state, but Athens and Sparta were 
by far the most powerful poleis, and the question was how far 
they could persuade other poleis to co-operate against this 
threat and under what terms. A Greek alliance was forged of a 
mere thirty poleis (under the aegis of Sparta’s league of allies), 
and a small force under the Spartan king Leonidas was sent to 
hold up the Persian advance at the narrows of Thermopylae. A 
heroic resistance was finally defeated. At this the Greeks de- 
cided to fall back south, abandon resistance by land and try to 
destroy the Persian fleet instead, putting their trust in what the 
Delphic oracle called their ‘wooden walls’ (interpreted by the 
Athenian leader Themistocles as their ships). In September 480 
off the island of Salamis opposite Athens, the Persian fleet was 
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destroyed. Xerxes returned home, leaving his general Mar- 
donius to fight it out by land, but he was defeated at Plataea in 
479 (again, the Spartans were predominant), and the Persian 
wars ended. It was the Greeks’, especially Athens’, finest hour. 


Wordplay 
From history to language 


We have seen how the figures of Greek myth contribute to 
English. So too do the figures and institutions of Greek history. 
When we think of ancient Greeks, we usually mean ancient 
Athenians, but Sparta too makes its contribution to our lan- 
guage. Spartans were renowned for the spareness and rigour of 
their upbringing (hence ‘spartan’). The main reason was that 
they were heavily out-numbered (perhaps as much as 7-1) by 
their slave population, oi eiAmtat (‘the captives’), or ‘helots’ 
(another useful word). Spartans therefore concentrated on 
breeding hardy and courageous males who could defend their 
own ToAtc from both internal and external threat. Spartans 
lived in an area called Aakwvia, and their reputation for keep- 
ing talk to a minimum gives us ‘laconic’. On one occasion an 
enemy notified the Spartans that if they invaded Laconia, they 
(the enemy) would destroy Sparta. ‘If came back the reply. 
Back to Athens. An academy is called after an obscure Greek 
hero ‘Axadnpoc (or Exadnyos). In a place dedicated to this 
‘Akadnpoc, where there also happened to be a public gymna- 
sium, Plato located his school of philosophy, the ‘Academy’, in 
the 4th century BC. The Lyceum, meanwhile, was originally the 
name of Aristotle’s 4th-century BC philosophical foundation. 
This was named after the temple nearby dedicated to AnoAA@v 
Av«e0c, ‘Apollo the wolf-god’. Lyceums today are generally put 
to less philosophical use. Apaxwv, meanwhile (also Greek for 
‘snake’, cf. ‘dragon’), was the name of an Athenian (Draco in 
English) who in 621 BC constructed the first Athenian law-code, 
laying down the death penalty for virtually everything (the laws’ 
were written in blood rather than ink, the 4th-century orator 
Demades said). Hence ‘draconian’. ‘Ostracism’ was another 
Athenian invention. 6otTpakov means ‘bit of pot, potsherd’. 
Every year the Athenian assembly decided whether it wanted to 
‘ostracize’ someone, i.e. banish them from Athens for ten years. 
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If it did, people wrote the name of their nominee on an 
OotTpaKkov, and the ‘winner’ was duly banished. 

One person the Athenians would doubtless liked to have 
banished was king Philip of Macedon (northern Greece), father 
of Alexander the Great. He began a gradual take-over of Greece 
in the 4th centgury BC, culminating in his victory over the 
alliance of southern Greek states at Chaeronea in 338 BC, 
effectively destroying the world of the independent moAic. The 
great Athenian orator Demosthenes (384-322 BC) tried, in vain, 
to rally the Greeks against Philip from 351 onwards, directing 
a series of twelve hostile speeches against him — kata (against) 
@MiAitnov. They were subsequently called MiAinmixor Aoyot, 
‘Philippic speeches’, and a ‘philippic’ is any hostile verbal attack 
on someone. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

They arrived, you enquired, we asked, it/he happened/was born, 
you came, we enquired, he asked, you became, he came, they 
enquired, I asked, we became, he found, we said, I enquired, you 
saw, they asked, I/they went, they became. 

GPUKOLEBA, EYEVETO, EMvGETO, TpEabE, NLPES, NABOV, G@LKOVTO, 
eile, NPEtO, EYEVOVTO, eidov, EMvOBopLE8a. 

Exercise 2 

f, nom, s, subject; m/n, dative, pi, ‘to/for’; m/f/n, genitive, pl, ‘of’; 
n, nom/acc, pl, subject/object; f, dative, s, ‘to/for’; f, acc, pl, object; 
m/n, dative, s, ‘to/for’; n, nom/acc, s, subject/object; m/n, genitive, 
S, ‘of. 

1. Jesus came and spoke to the disciples the word of the lord in 
order that they might have faith. 2. Jesus spoke the word of the 
lord to the disciples. 3. Jesus came and spoke the word of the 
lord to the disciples. 4. The woman speaks to the son in our 
house. 5. It is necessary for the apostle to announce the word to 
the people in order that the men may hear and have faith. 6. 
What did you say to the man? I said nothing to the man: for I 
arrived in the city and did not see the man. 7. The man, replying 
to my lord, says that God does not exist. 8. If someone announces 
to the woman that God does not exist, he says nothing. 9. The 
one speaking and announcing to the people the word of God has 
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life. 10. I do not wish to stop the apostle replying to the men and 
speaking the word of the lord. 

Exercise 3 

1. The woman spoke to me: tell me, what did the woman say to 
you? 2. The man speaks to you. 3. You announce the word to us. 
4, What did we say to you? 5. You say nothing to me. 6. The man 
replying spoke to you. 7. Why is it necessary for me to have faith 
in the lord? 8. Do not obey the wicked: you must obey the good. 
9. Whoever has faith in me obeys my words. 10. The work of 
children is to obey us. 11. I have a good father. 12. Socrates had 
a divine sign. 13. If anyone wishes to have life, he must obey the 
lord. 14. Whoever does not hear our words does not obey us. 15. 
Why do you fight me? For I do not wish to fight but to drink. 


10f Thales: First that I was born a human and not a wild beast, 
then [that I was born] a man and not a woman, third [that I was 
born] a Greek and not a non-Greek. 


Afore ye go 


e Make certain you know the new aorist indicative middles like 
KOUKOLNV (10b) 

e Make sure you have learnt the Def Art Chart at 10d 

e Do you understand the form and function of datives (10c-e), 
including the 10e vocabulary (€071 joi and verbs with the 
dative)? 

e Learn the seven new words 
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Taking a breather 


lla Half-way home. Let us pause for a rest and consider some 
interesting features of Greek word order and idiom. 


Vocabulary 


Record: cy ‘I lead’; nepn-w ‘I send’; to gwe (gmt-) ‘ight’ 
(photograph); 0 Koop-oc¢ ‘the world’ (cosmic); ) oKoti-a ‘the 
darkness’. 


1. ‘Inoovgs to pws Tov koopLov EoTLV ‘Jesus the light of the world 
he-is’ — ‘Jesus [he] is the light of the world’. Main verb at the 
end in the Greek. 

2. TO PWS TOV KOGLOD EOTLV ‘the light of the world — is? — he is? 
— she is? — it is?’ Since no subject is stated, it could mean ‘the 
light of the world is’, i.e. exists, or the subject is ‘in the verb’, 
i.e. ‘he/she/it is the light of the world’. 

3. Inoovsg to Tov KOGLOD Pas EOTIV ‘Jesus the of-the-world 
light he-is’. Same meaning as 1. above, but note the very 
typical Greek ‘bracketing’: tov KoopOD ‘of the world’ is brack- 
eted between to and ows ‘the...light’ so the two are tightly 
bound together. We get nearly the same effect in English if 
we say ‘Jesus is the world’s light’ but that is not really parallel 
with Greek where two words for ‘the’ — to and tov — come next 
to each other. This is a very common idiom in Greek indeed. 

4. "Inoovsg To Pas TO TOD KOOLOV EoTtV ‘Jesus the light the of 
the world he-is’. Same meaning again, but note how Greek 
repeats the to of to wc to bind tov Koo}LOv in with To @ws — 
Jesus is the light, the [that is, light] of the world. Greek uses 
this ‘extension’ principle frequently: having announced ‘the 
X’, it repeats the ‘the’ to show that there’s a bit more to say 
about it. Thus: t@ avdpi To Ev TH OAAQATTH eimev ‘To the man 
the [man, that is] in the sea, he spoke.’ 
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Oo “yaNMwWV Tov Geov ‘the one-loving God’, i.e. ‘he who loves 
God’. All fine and dandy: we know this one. 

0 TOV GEov HYAaNWV ‘the-one God [acc.] loving’, i.e. same as 5. 
above but observe the bracketing effect similar to 3. above, 
with 0 and tov standing side by side. 


. When Socrates was tried and put to death in 399 BC, a 


number of his friends offered money to save him (see The 
Greek world, Chapter 18). They included Tlapadtocg 6 [tov] 
Anpodokon and ’Adeyiavtos 0 [tov] “Apiotwvos, i.e. ‘Paralios 
the of Demodokos and Adeimantos the of Ariston’. That’s 
right: the word ‘son’ is missing. It is very common in Greek to 
express paternity in this way. Thus, for example, Inoovc o 
TOV THONG... 


. T HEV G&yabn, 7 de KaKN EOTLV ‘the [fem. subject] on the one 


hand good, the [fem. subject] on the other hand evil is’, i.e. 
‘One woman is good, the other is evil’. Note that the one verb 
€071 serves for the two subjects; and observe the idiom 0/1//to 
pev...0/n/to de...0/7/to de ‘the one...the other...the other...’. 
This can of course be plural (oi pev...oi de ‘some...others’) and 
in any case e.g. TOUG HEV Opw, TovG de ODx1 ‘some [males, acc. 
pl] on the one hand I see, others on the other hand not’ — ‘T see 
some, but not others’. Record, therefore: 0/n/to pEv...0/7/t0 
de...0/n/to de ‘the one...the other...the other...’. 


. Finally, if you can see no subject in the nominative, the 


subject will be in the verb, e.g. Tous LABNTAS TOG EV TH OIKM 
Kedever epyecGai ‘The disciples [acc., object] the [ones, that 
is] in the house he/she/t orders to go’, i.e. ‘he orders the 
disciples in the house to go’. No subject quoted: therefore 
subject in the verb. 


Exercise l 


Translate into English: 1. oi tov Inoovv Gyanwvtes tov Geov 
KYATWOLW. 2. TAG EV TW OLKW HLEVOVDOASG OVX OPWOLV. 3. TOV LEV 
Aw, Tov SE LGW. 4. 0 peV Tov TlepiKAeovg KaKog EoTLV, 0 de 
TOV LWOKpatovs HyaGos. 5. det TAG LEV EV TH MOAEL HEVELV, TAG 
S€ TpOG THV GBaAATTAV NopevEecdObat. 6. TL YLYVETAL; OL HEV NIV 
waxecbar BovAovtat, ot d€ ODXL. 7. THV HEV TOV TOD KVPLOD 
Aoyov AEyovGaV Opw, THv SE Ypa~ovoav, THV SE OvdEV 
MOLOVOY. 8. TA ENYA TA TOV OEOV OVK EOTL TA TOV SALLOVLOD. 
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9. al HEV TO TANGEL Eitov, ai Se Eig TOV TOV AMOOTOAMV OiKOV 
NAGov, ai Se tovg AVdpAG ToOvG TPOG THV TNOALV EPXOLEVODG 
eidov. 


The Greek Anthology 5.42 

Vocabulary: &ged-nc ‘avid, keen (for sex)’; owppov- ‘modest, 
chaste’; A.av ‘excessively’; Bpadews ‘slowly’; 8€A@ ‘I want, desire’ 
le. sex; TAXEWS ‘quickly’. 


LLM THV AHPEAN, HLSW THV CMPPOVa ALOV. 
1 HEV yap Bpademc, 7 de Oerer taxEews. 


Anacreonta (‘After Anacreon’) 21 

Anacreon (6th century BC) wrote many light hearted poems 
about sex and drink, and his poems encouraged many later 
imitations — of which this drinking song is one. The English poet 
Robert Herrick was a fan of the Anacreonta. 


Vocabulary: peAatva ‘black’ (agrees with yn); miv-o ‘T drink’; to 
devdpe-ov ‘tree’; adtHV ‘it’, acc., i.e. the land; 8@aAaco-a = 
BaAATTA; O AvavpP-o¢ ‘the torrent’; 0 NA1-0¢ ‘the sun’; 7 GeANV-n 
‘the moon’; pLol...kadt@ ‘me myself too’; 0 Etatp-oc ‘friend’; 
6eA-ovt1 dat. participle, agreeing with Lov. [I have added Def Art 
in brackets where necessary. ] 


NYT PEAGLVa TLVvEL, 

Tver [ta] devdpea d adtHv. 

tive [] BaArAaco’ [tovg] avavpove, 
08 Aros [thv] Baraccay, 

tov & nAvov [n] ceAnvn: 

TL pot pAaXYEGO’, ETAIpOL, 

KQVT@ BEAOVtTL MiVELV; 


Lightness of being 


1lb One very useful little word indeed that you have not met 
yet is the participle of ei ‘I am’, i.e. ‘being’. Before you do — and 
a charmer he is as well — revise present participles active at 6c, 
playing particular attention to the m/f endings in the chart. 
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You have done so? Good. For those endings on their own are 
the participle forms of eij, ‘being’, thus: 


M F 

Nom. s 0 @vV N ovoa 
Nom. pl ol OVTEG ai ovoar 
Acc. s TOV OVTO THY Ov6aV 
Acc. pl TOVG OVTOG TAG OVDOAC 
Gen. s TOV  OVTOG TS ovors 
Gen. pl TOV OVT@V TOV ODOWV 
Dat. s TO OVTL ™ ovon 
Dat. pl TOG OvOL(V) TAHIG ODOAIC 


lle Thus 0 @v ‘the [male] one being’, ‘the man who is’, ai ovoat 
‘the [female] ones being’, ‘the women who are’, and so on. 
Record this cheeky chappie: watch out for @v, Ovt-, odo-. 

Note word-order possibilities here: 6 @v KaKoc ‘the man 
being/who is evil’ may well appear as 6 kaKoc @v ‘the man evil 
being’, with that typical bracketing effect. One might pop a little 
phrase in the middle, like n €v ty MoAe1 OVOG ‘the woman in the 
city being’, ‘the woman who is in the city’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 1. 0 dyaBos Mv OvK EYEVETO KAKOG. 2. ap’ Eideg THV 
EV Ty GaAatty odvoay; 3. pn MELBOD TAIG KAKAIC ODOAIG GAAa 
TALC HYAOatc. 4. Nn MEpTE pe, EV TO POTL OVTA, Eig THV OKOTLAV. 
5. TAG EV TH OkKOTLA ODGAS Eig TO PAS KyELV BovAOLAL. 6. O 
‘Ingovs €otiv 0 @vV Kal O EpxopEVOS. 7. SEL OE NELTMELV TOVG 
GNOGTOAOVS TOUG EV TH MOAEL OVTAG Ei TOV KOGPOV. 8. OG AV LT 
GYN Eig TO OWS TOUS EV TH OKOTIA OVTAG OD MELBETAL TH TOD 
Oeov via. 9. O TMetpoc, waONTHS Ov, TH KVPLW TMLOTEvEL. 10. w 
L@OKpatec, AyABos Ov LN GdiKer Tov Ev TH MOAEL OvTAG. 


The Greek world 


The invention of history 


The history of the Persian Wars is recorded for us by the ‘father’ 
of Greek history, Herodotus (Hpodotoc). His account, in nine 
exhilarating books full of moving, hilarious and mind-boggling 
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stories, begins with the history of conflict between East (Asia 
and beyond) and West (Greece) about women — Jason and 
Medea, the Trojan War and so on — to show that they had always 
been at it, and then starts properly by going back some two 
hundred years before the Persian wars to track the way in which 
Persian power spread west from Persia (modern Iran) and 
brought Persians into conflict with the Greeks. As he follows the 
expansion of Persian power, he describes the customs and hab- 
its of the various nations they came into conflict with. The whole 
of Book 2, for example, is devoted to Egypt, and there are 
fascinating digressions on the Persians themselves, the Babylo- 
nians, the Scythians, and so on. It is not till Book 6 that 
Herodotus reaches the battle of Marathon. 

This combination of war, politics and social customs is the 
nearest to ‘total history’ that the Classical world ever came. It is 
an immense achievement. But there is more to the title ‘father 
of history’ than that. History is a Greek word, iotopia, meaning 
‘enquiry, research’. The uniquely important thing about Hero- 
dotus is that he is the first historian we know of to be deeply 
sceptical about accounts of the past. Biblical narratives and 
Babylonian records, for example, never ask questions or admit 
doubts or offer more than a single version of events. Herodotus 
is always saying ‘I don’t believe this’, ‘this smells fishy to me,’ 
‘there are three accounts of this event and I find it very difficult 
to decide which is true’. 

Secondly, he is deeply affected by Greek rationalistic tenden- 
cies. Though he did see a broad, divinely controlled pattern to 
the overall direction of events, his impulse is typically Greek — 
to try to explain human behaviour in human terms without 
recourse to the supernatural (cf. The Greek world, Chapter 4). 
After all, if the past is to have lessons for us, it can do so only if 
they are humanly intelligible lessons: we cannot understand the 
mind of god. But we can have a shot at understanding the mind 
of men and seeing what makes them tick. The past provides 
invaluable evidence in this search. ; 
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Wordplay 
The language of religion 


Church vocabulary is filled with Greek words, many bearing 
little obvious relation to their Greek origins. ‘Church’, for exam- 
ple, ultimately derives from Kvptoc, ‘lord’, through KvpiaKov 
d@p.0 ‘house belonging to the lord’, which was taken up by 
Saxons on the continent, who brought it to England, where it 
emerged as ‘cirice’ in the language of our ancestors the Anglo- 
Saxons, out of which ‘church’ evolved. ‘Priest’ derives from 
Greek tpeoButepos, ‘elder’. This took the same route into conti- 
nental Saxon, emerging in Anglo-Saxon as ‘preost’. ‘Devil’, from 
Greek d1aBoA0c ‘slanderer’, went the same way too, via Anglo- 
Saxon ‘deofol’. 

Other derivations are less opaque. This is because they have 
come through Latin, which preserved the Greek words as faith- 
fully as it could. Thus we find ‘apostle’ from &ootoA0o¢ ‘sent out’; 
‘apocalypse’ from &oKaA DTT ‘TI uncover, reveal’; ‘ecclesiastical’ 
from €KKA noe (€K-KaAEM ‘T call out, summon, select’), originally 
the Athenian democratic assembly but used by Latin to mean 
the church (cf. French église, Italian chiesa, etc.); ‘hymn’ from 
dyuvoc; ‘psalm’ from woadpoc; ‘bishop’ from (amazingly) 
€MLOKOTOG, ‘overseer, superintendent’ (old English ‘biscop’; cf. 
‘episcopalian’); ‘deacon’ from d1aKovoc ‘servant’; ‘choir’ from 
xopoc; ‘diocese’ from dioikew ‘I manage, administrate’; ‘angel’ 
from wyyeAoc ‘messenger’; ‘parable’ from napaBoAn, ‘compari- 
son’; ‘martyr’ from paptvuc, ‘witness’; ‘idolatry’ from 
eidmAoAatpera (eidwAov ‘idol’, Aatpera ‘service’); ‘charity’ from 
AAPG, ‘grace’, ‘reciprocity’; ‘baptism’ from Bantiopa, ‘dipping’; 
‘catholic’ from Ka@oAtkoc, ‘whole, universal’; ‘heresy’ from 
aipeots, ‘choice’. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. Those who love Jesus love God. 2. They do not see those 
women waiting in the house. 3. I love the one, but hate the other. 
4. The son of Pericles is wicked, the son of Socrates good. 5. It is 
necessary for some women to stay in the city and others to travel 
to the sea. 6. What is happening? Some wish to fight us, others 
not. 7. I see one woman speaking the word of the lord, another 
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writing, another doing nothing. 8. The works of God are not 
those of the devil. 9. Some women spoke to the mob, others went 
into the house of the apostles, others saw the men who were 
coming into the city. 

Greek Anthology: I hate the sex-mad, I hate the excessively 
modest [woman]./For the one wants it slowly, the other quickly. 
Anacreonta: The black earth drinks, trees drink it. The sea 
drinks the torrents, the sun the sea, the moon the sun. Why fight 
me, friends, myself wishing to drink too? 

Exercise 2 

1. The man who was good did not become evil. 2. Did you see the 
woman who was in the sea? 3. Do not trust women who are evil 
but good. 4. Do not send me, being in the light, into darkness. 5. 
I want to lead women who are in the darkness into the light. 6. 
Jesus is the one who is and the one to come. 7. It is necessary 
for you to send the apostles who are in the city into the world. 8. 
Whoever does not lead those who are in the darkness into the 
light does not obey the son of God. 9. Peter, being a disciple, has 
faith in the lord. 10. O Socrates, being good do not wrong those 
who are in the city. 


Afore ye go 


e Make sure you know ov ovoa ‘being’ (11c) 

e Are you confident about the ‘bracketing’ and ‘extension’ prin- 
ciples of Greek word order (lla, 3 and 4) and 0 pev...o de 
(11a, 8)? 

e Learn the five new words 
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Augmenting imperfections 


12a Dark threats were uttered about nasties lurking beneath 
stones back at 10b, but they are not about to crawl out yet. Let 
me just re-emphasise: the aorist tenses (plain pasts, ‘I -ed’) that 
you have met so far in 9 and 10 are one-offs. Let me remind you 
what they were: 


Aorist active: 1A8-ov ‘they went/came’ 
Nvp-oVv ‘T/they found’ 
EiT-OV ‘l/they said, spoke’ 
£15-0V ‘V/they saw’ 

Aorist middle: Ggtk-op.nv ‘I arrived/came’ 
EYEV-OLNV ‘I became, was born/ 

made, happened’ 

émv0-op nV ‘T heard, enquired’ 
NP-OLLNV ‘T asked’ 


There they are, in all their glory. They are fantastically common 
in Greek, but they have no lessons to tell us, no deep insights to 
impart. You learn them and move on. 


The imperfect enjoyment 


12b The tense we meet for the first time now is the imperfect 
indicative active and middle. It means, broadly, ‘I was -ing, I 
used to -, I began to -’. It gives a picture of an action continuing, 
being repeated, or beginning in the past. 

Switch off the telly, pour a stiff one, adjust the focus and see 
what conclusions you can draw from the following. You will be 
pleasantly surprised: 


ie 
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Imperfect indicative active of Tav-W ‘I stop’ 


Ils €-TQV-OV ‘I was stopping’ 

2s €-MADV-EG ‘you were stopping’ 

3s  €-mav-e(v) ‘he, she, it was stopping’ 
Ipl €-mav-opev ‘we were stopping’ 

2Qpl €-nav-ete ‘you were stopping’ 

Spl €-mav-OV ‘they were stopping’ 


12c The rules? Precisely! 

(i) We take our old chum the present stem nav- , already 
an all-time favourite. 

(ii) You stick €- in front of it, giving you émav- . This €- job is 
called the ‘augment’. 

(iii) Then you tack on a series of strangely familiar looking 
endings — blow me down, Watson, are they not the same 
as that odd collection of aorists we met back in 9e? In- 
deedy, as they say, doody. Very useful. But note 1s and 
3pl both end in -ov. 

Thus, for example, €-Aey-ov ‘I was/they were saying’, €-1€v-ov ‘I 

was/they were waiting, €-ypaq-ov ‘I was/they were writing’ and 

so on and on and on and on... 


Note 

These imperfects may share the same endings as the aorist 
(plain past) we revised at 12a, but the meanings are different. 
Those aorists (one-offs) mean ‘I -ed’; the imperfects you can now 
construct for yourself for any verb you like mean ‘I was -ing’. 


Vocabulary 


Record: 51w«-® ‘I pursue, chase’; pep-o ‘I carry, bear, endure’; 
evy- ‘T flee, run away’. 


Exercise 1 


Translate, twice where necessary (note — we revise datives, ‘to’, 
here as well): €mepme, E51MKEG, EPEDYOLEV, EMEPETE, EKNPUVTTOV 
NLL, EYLYV@OKEV, EnepMopev, ESdMOKETE, EKEAEVES, EAEYOV 
TOLG HAONTAIC, ELEVE, EMLOTEVETE TO KVPLO. 
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Translate: you (p/) were chasing, they used to flee, you (s) were 
saying, I was enduring, she was sending, they began to teach, 
we were ordering, he began to have faith, you (pl) used to wait, 
she was announcing, you (pl) were sending. 


Starting a decree 


When the Athenian assembly decided on a course of action, this 
was the formula with which the decree began — lots of lovely 
imperfects, naming who was in charge at the time when the 
decree was passed. For the BovAn, see The Greek world in 
Chapter 7. The mpvtaveic were a small sub-division of the 
BovAn, on duty 24 hours a day for reception and initial discus- 
sion of all business. 


Note: é50€ev ‘it seemed good to’, ‘it was decreed by’; 1) BovA-n ‘the 
boule’; Tputavev-W ‘I serve as prytanes’; ypapypatev-w ‘I serve 
as secretary’; E€ML\OTATE-W ‘I preside’. 


ed50€ev Ty PovAN Kai TH Snpw, W (one of the tribes) Enpvtaveve, 
X (name) éypappateve, Y (name) émeotatet, Z (name) eine... 


Further contracts 


12d But now, ten thousand curses, we remember those con- 
tract verbs with their horrible a- and e-stems. Do we feel the 
contractions coming on again? Yes we do, but there’s no need to 
groan and pant like that. The contraction rules are the same as 
for the present (see 3b and 4b). Observe: 


Imperfect indicative active of vika-w ‘I conquer’ 


ls évika-ov becomes éviK-wv ‘I was conquering’ 

2s €évika-EG becomes  €viK-ac ‘you were conquering’ 

3s évika-e becomes évik-a ‘he, she, it was conquering’ 
lpl évixa-opev becomes EviK-wpev ‘we were conquering’ 
2pl éviKa-ete becomes €evik-ate ‘you were conquering’ 
3pl évika-ov becomes éviK-ov ‘they were conquering’ 


Big 
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12e Imperfect indicative active of giAe-o, ‘I love’ 


ls éplAg-ov becomes égd-ovv ‘I was loving’ 

2s Eeplde-eg becomes EMLA-E1G ‘you were loving’ 

3s éide-€ becomes égi-er ‘he, she, it was loving’ 
lpl épirc-opev becomes eiA-ovplev ‘we were loving’ 
Qpl égire-ete becomes €id-eite ‘you were loving’ 
3pl égire-ov becomes  egid-ovv ‘they were loving’ 


Exercise 2 


Translate, twice where necessary: EMOLovv, EAGAEL TO LAONTNH, 
ETNPOVHLEV, EVLKOG, ESOKELTE TLV, EMOLEL, EAQAOVV, ESOKEICG 
ELLOL, ETNPEL, EVLKOV. 

Translate: they were loving, he used to keep, you (pl) were 
talking, she was conquering, they used to seem, we were mak- 
ing, they were keeping. 


12f Now the excitement begins to mount. Pant, gasp, what 
happens to ail those heavenly middle verbs in the imperfect? 
Any chance they follow the same rules, i.e. €- (the augment) + 
present stem + middle endings like those funny aorist middle 
thingies at 10b? You may peep out from behind your fingers now 
and SHAZAM! Correct! Perpend: 


Imperfect indicative middle of nopev-op. ‘I travel’ 


Is  €-nopev-onnv ‘I was travelling’ 

2s  €-MOPEV-OV ‘you were travelling’ 

3s  €-MOPEV-ETO ‘he, she, it was travelling’ 
Ipl €-nopev-ope8a ‘we were travelling’ 

2Qpl &-nopev-eob_ ‘you were travelling’ 

3pl €-nopev-ovto © ‘they were travelling’ 


Exercise 3 
Translate: €yiyveto, Dulv euaxovto, ePovAeoGe, Exerdope8a 
OOl, EMALVOY TLV, EYLYVOVTO, EMOpEvoLEeBa, ELMXETO, 
EBOVAOVTO, EQatvEecGE [LOL, EYLYVOD, ETELBETO {LOL. 

Translate: I was becoming, he used to fight, they were wish- 
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ing, he was appearing, they were travelling, you (p/) were fight- 
ing, you (s) began to travel, he used to wish. 


Vowels 


12g Those of a suspicious frame of mind will have gradually 
spotted something, i.e. that the following verbs have not fea- 
tured in any of the exercises: 


KyATAM, GdiKew, Akovw, E8eAw, KYO and oLoAoyEw. 


How can this be? Old friends all, now shunned as if possessed of 
some horrible disease. What is going on? Now pay attention: 


(i) observe the initial letter of all these rejected verbs. Correct 
— vowels. 
(ii) then remember that all imperfect verbs begin with €-, 
the ‘augment’. 
Aha! You mean something special happens to verbs beginning 
with a vowel when you want to augment them? Got it in one. 
Basically, verbs that already begin with a vowel augment 
themselves by lengthening this vowel. Thus: 


1. Verbs beginning €- and &- augment themselves by turning é- 
or G- to 1. 

Thus: 7)-yam-wv ‘I was loving’; n-diK-ovv TI was harming’; 
q-kov-ov ‘I was hearing’; 9-8) -ov ‘I was wishing’; 71y-0v ‘I was 
leading’. 

2. Verbs beginning o- augment themselves by turning 0- to o-. 

Thus: @-jLoAoy-ovv ‘I was agreeing’. 

3. Record an exception: £y- ‘I have’ forms its imperfect as eix-ov 
‘I was having’. 


Vocabulary 


Record: cpx-op.01 ‘I begin’; edx-opat ‘I pray’; ebpioK-w ‘T find’. 


Exercise 4 


Translate, twice where necessary: NYES, NyaTaTe, NdiKkovv, 
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NKOVEG, EiXOV, MLOAOYELTE, TPXETO, NOXOVTO ToIG GEotG, eixeTe, 
NvpioKete, TGEAOV, TIYAMMpEV, ELYOHEV, NKOVETE, NOLKELG, 
NPXOVTO, NVXETO TO KVPLO, NYETE, TOPLGKOV, NKovE, NOEAOHEV, 
WLOAOYOVV, NYATAC, NUXOWEBA Tac yovaneLv, NoicerteE, ive. 
Translate: you (s) were wishing, I used to do wrong, they were 
having, he was hearing, we used to agree, I was praying, she was 
loving, they were beginning, she began to find [see 12b], we used 
to have, they were hearing, you (p/) used to pray, they were 
leading. 


The Greek world 
Empire and culture 


The Persian Wars were instrumental in the development of the 
Athenian maritime empire and therefore of democracy and of 
the vision we have of the ‘glory that was Greece’. 

Though the Spartan land army had been mainly responsible 
for repelling the Persians, it was the Athenian fleet of triremes 
(warships) that had won the victory at Salamis, and Athens 
decided to capitalise on it. A large find of silver at Laurium in 
southern Attica financed an expanded navy; Athens rebuilt its 
defensive walls (destroyed by the Persians); and headed up a 
league of maritime allies mainly from the western coast of 
Turkey and the Aegean islands, determined never to let Persia 
attack again. This Delian league, founded in 478 BC (its head- 
quarters were on the island of Delos), gradually turned itself 
into an empire, with Athens demanding tribute from its allies 
in money or ships and imposing garrisons where necessary. It 
slowly spread its power into mainland Greece too — where, 
inevitably, its interests would clash with the other great power 
in the land, Sparta. 

This was the source of Athens’ wealth and power during its 
heyday in the 5th century BC. It was this money that financed 
the Parthenon — Pericles’ concept, and a powerful statement 
about Athenian greatness and the power of Athene. Pericles also’ 
reformed the democracy, acknowledging that power now lay not 
with the middle-class hoplite land-forces, but with the poor, who 
manned and rowed the fleet and ensured that Athens remained 
firmly on top. This is fifth-century Classical Athens, the world 
of Socrates, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucy- 
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dides, Pericles, Aristophanes, Plato...has ever so brief a period 
exerted such radical influence for so long? 


Wordplay 


Game words 


The Olympic games were named in honour of Olympian Zeus, 
king of the gods and champion of competition (see The Greek 
world, Chapter 3). They were held nowhere near Mt Olympus, 
but near Elis, in the north-western Peloponnese. Founded in 
776 BC, they became in time a focus for Greeks from all over the 
Mediterranean, who made their way there to honour Zeus and 
enjoy the five-day festival of sport. Greeks adored competition, 
but adored winning even more (the image of the games as a 
festival of amateur sportsmanship is pure invention). Games 
were held in hundreds of other venues, but Olympia was the 
most prestigious and guaranteed the victors fame and fortune 
(the actual prize for winning was a wild olive-wreath, but finan- 
cial rewards were widely available elsewhere). There were no 
records or prizes for coming second. Winning was all. 

Our sporting vocabulary is filled with Greek ideas and words. 
The Big Four games — at Olympia, Delphi, Nemea and Isthmia 
— were known as the neptodoc (‘circuit’), and at Delphi a wreath 
of 5a@vn (laurel, whence ‘laurels’) was the prize. Competitions 
were held in the otad.iov. GBAOV means ‘prize, contest’ and an 
GO8ANntHS competed for it, practising hard beforehand in the 
YVEVAOLOV (yvpLVOG ‘naked’). vixn was what they were after — not 
the footwear, but ‘victory’. The mevta8Aoc went in for the pen- 
tathlon (nevte ‘five’), comprising sprint, standing jump, javelin, 
dioKosc and wrestling. Other cultures invented the Enta8Aov 
(Enta ‘seven’) and dexaGAov (Seka ‘ten’). The nastiest contest 
was probably the nayxpatiov (av ‘all’, Kpatog ‘power’), in 
which only biting and gouging were forbidden, but it was not 
rated as dangerous as boxing. 

Incidentally, there was no such ancient race as the papadwv 
— that was invented for the refounding of the games in Athens 
in 1896, in memory of Phidippides’ heroic run from Athens to 
Mapaéwv to fight the Persians and back to Athens to report 
victory (though the tale has many different versions). 
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Answers 

Exercise 1 

He was sending, you were pursuing, we were fleeing, you were 
carrying, I/they were announcing to us, he was recognising, we 
were sending, you were teaching, you were ordering, I/they were 
speaking to the disciples, he was staying, you were having faith 
in the lord. 

edlMKETE, EMEDYOV, EAEYEC, EMEPOV, EMEME, EdIOMOKOV, 
EKEAEVOPEV, ENLOTEVE, EMEVETE, EKNPUTTE, EMELMETE. 
Inscription: It was decreed by the Council and People, W was 
serving as prytanes, X was secretary, Y was presiding, Z said... 
Exercise 2 

I/they were making, he was speaking to the disciple, we were 
guarding, you were conquering, you were seeming to us, he was 
making, I/they were speaking, you were seeming to me, he was 
guarding, I/they were conquering. 

EQLAODLY, ETNPEL, EAQAELTE, EVIKA, ESOKODV, ETOLODLEV, ETNPOVV. 
Exercise 3 

He was becoming, they were fighting you, you were wishing, we 
were obeying you, you were seeming to us, they were becoming, 
we were travelling, he was fighting, they were wishing, you 
were seeming to me, you were becoming, he was obeying me. 
eylyvounyv, epaxeto, ePovdAovto, epaiveto, emopevovto, 
Euaxecde, Emopevov, EBovdAeto. 

Exercise 4 

You were leading, you were loving, I/they were harming, you 
were hearing, I/they were having, you were agreeing, he was 
beginning, they were praying to the gods, you were having, you 
were finding, I/they were wishing, we were loving, we were 
having, you were hearing, you were harming, they were begin- 
ning, he was praying to the lord, you were leading, I/they were 
finding, he was hearing, we were wishing, I/they were agreeing, 
you were loving, we were praying to the women, you were 
harming, he was having. 

NHOEAES, NOLKODV, ELYOV, NKOVE, MHOAOYOVLEV, NOXOLNV, HyaAma, 
NPXOVTO, NUPLOKE, EiXOLEV, NkKovov, NOXEGVE, NYOV. 
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Afore ye go 


Ensure you know the new imperfect indicative active at 12b 
and imperfect indicative middle at 12f 

Check that you are happy with the contracted imperfect 
forms at 12d-e 

Do you understand the principles of augmentation — €- or 
lengthening an initial vowel — at 12c, g? 

Revise the six new words 
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Personalising the Word 
13a John 1.1-10 
Vocabulary 


Record: avt- ‘him’; 51a or dv, ‘through, because of’; paptupe-o ‘I 
bear witness’; mepi ‘about, concerning’. 


év GpXT NV O Aoyos, Kat 6 Aoyosg hv mpos [with] tov OEov, Kar 
OE0s Hv O Aoyos. ovtos [this] Nv Ev apxN Tpos tov GEov. Tavta 
{everything] 51 avdtov €yeveto, Kar ywpic [apart from] adtov, 
éyeveto ovdev which was made. tv adt@ Con Tv, Kar 7 Con jv 
TO QUS TOV AVEPATWV. KAL TO PWS EV TH OKOTLA Matver [shines] 
KQL 1 OKOTLA ADTO [it, acc.] od KaTEAaBev [overwhelmed]. 
eyeveto avOparoc sent from God, whose name was John. ovto¢ 
[he] NAGev cic paptupiav, iva LaptLpNnON MEPL TOV MATOS, iva 
mavtec [everyone] TOTEVGMOLV BU ADTOV. ODK Tv ExELVOS [that 
man, i.e. John] To pwc, GAA’ iva LAPTLPNOT NEPL TOV MMTOG. TV 
TO MMS TO &ANOLVoV [true], which enlightens every &vOpwnov, 
EPXOLWEVOV Eig TOV KOOHOV. EV TM KOOHM Tv, Kat O KOGLOG SV 
QVTOV EYEVETO, KOLO KOGHLOG AVTOV ODK EYVM [recog- 
nised]...ka1i 0 Aoyosg oapé [flesh] éyeveto. 


Getting personal yet again 


13b Time now to get a grip on the personal pronouns ‘he, she 
it’: adtOG (s)he, it’; odtOG ‘(s)he, it; this man’; Exetvos ‘(s)he, it; 
that man’. 

Warning: As you let your gaze wander down the page, you 
may feel your brain turning to spaghetti hoops. But, honest, you 
will have to learn virtually nothing except the Greek words 
above, with Def Art attached to them. It is just all being spelt 
out in full for reference’s sake. 

As I said, think of dear old Def Art and now (forgetting 
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meaning for the moment) fasten the fascinated gaze on espe- 
cially the endings of: 


‘he’ ‘this(man) ‘that (many 
Nom. singular masculine: av-tog  ovD-t0¢ EKELV-OG 
Acc. singular masculine: @D-tov  TOv-tTov EKELV-OV 
Gen. singular masculine: v-tov Tov-tTov EKELV-OD 
Dat. singular masculine 0-1 ‘Tov-T@ EKELV- 


You see? Look how the first syllables — av-, (t)ov-, €xkeiv- — are 
followed by Def Art, or something like it. Think therefore: 


av- + Def Art ‘he, she, it’ 
ov- and tov- + Def Art ‘he, she, it, this (man)’ 
éxeiv- + Def Art minus T: ‘he, she, it, that (man)’ 


_As usual, Def Art will give you case, number, gender and so on: 
but you have to look at the end of the word for Def Art to emerge 
and work its magic. 


138c Here are the charts in full. Remember that on its own: 


avtos means ‘he’ 

obtoc means ‘he/this man’ 

EKeLvos ‘he/that man’ 

(or e.g. ‘she’, ‘him’, ‘her’, ‘them’ etc. depending on case, num- 
ber and gender) 


e.g. ODTOG EKELVOV vIKa@ ‘this man/he defeats that man/him’ 
EKELV] TAVTNV OLAet ‘that woman/she loves this woman/her’ 
EKELVAL TOVTOVG LLGOOVOL ‘those women/they hate these 
men/them’. 


a0-t0¢ ‘he’, aD-TNH, ‘she’ av-TO, ‘it’ 
N 
Singular : 
Nom. @0-t0¢ av-tTn QD-TO 
Ace. a@d-tov Qv-THV av-TO 
Gen. av-tov QD-TNS QD-TOD 
Dat. av-to avd-TH ' Qvd-TH 
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Plural 

Nom. @v-Tot aD-TAL ad-TH 

Ace. 0-TOUG QD-TAG OD-TOH 

Gen. a0-T@v QD-TOV QD-TOV 

Dat. a0-TOoIC QV-TALCG QV-TOLG 
Exercise 1 


Translate: 1.6 TInoovs 0 Tov Oeov viog Ov ATOKPLVOLEVOS ADT 
eimev. 2. to BiBALov aDTOv OvK EQIAEL. 3. TOV ADTWV AOYOV 
exnpvttopev. 4. oi BapPapor ot &yaBot OvtEs ADTOVS TPOS THV 
ynv sd1wKov. 5. O Inoovsg adtovg EKEeAEVE PEVELV KO LT 
MEVYELV. 6. THY AVTWV EVTOANV ODK EtNPELTE. 7. TOV AOYOV TOV 
TOV KVPLOD ADTAIG EAEyEV. 8. To PiBALOV ADT ODK EOTLV’ ODK 
iGHEV TOV EOTL TO ADTIS PiBAtOV. 


13d: ovb-to¢ ‘he, this man’, ad-tn, ‘she, this woman’, tov-to, ‘it, 
this thing’ 


M F N 

Singular 

Nom. ov-t0¢ ad-tTH TOV-TO 
Acc. TOV-TOV TAV-THV TOV-TO 
Gen. Tov-tov TAV-THSG TOV-TOV 
Dat. tov-to TAV-TH TOV-TO 
Plural 

Nom. ov-Tot aD-TAL TAV-TH 
Acc. TOV-TOUG THV-TAG TAV-TH 
Gen. TOv-TO@V TOV-TOV TOV-TOV 
Dat. TOv-TOIG TAV-TALG TOV-TOLG 

Notes 


e Think od-, tov-, av-, tav- + Def Art 
e tovto ‘this thing’ and tavta ‘these things’ are very common 
in Greek. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 1. odtoc, pabntns @v, EAeyev Tylv. 2. TOVTOV LEV 
EMIAODV, TAUTTHV SE ELLOOVV. 3. TOVTO HEV KAKOV EOTL, THUTE SE 
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cyaba. 4. ti EotL Tovto; 5. tives eioiv odtoL oi Ev TH BaAaTTH 
Ovtec; 6. tavtas EBovAouNy eicg Tov oikov epxecOat. 7. E5WWKOV 
TOVTOVG EG THV MOA MEVYOVTAG. 8. ODTOL Ol EK THS MOAEWS 
MEVYOVTEG ODK NABOV MpPOG TOVTOV. 9. ODTOG HEV HPLKETO TPOG 
TAVTAG, AdDTAL SE ODK EEVOV GAA’ Eqevyov. 10. Ti EimeV ADT 
TOVTM; OD YaD PovAETAL ODTOG H&MOKPLVEDOAL TAVTN. 


13e éKerv-oc ‘he, that man’, xetv-n, ‘she, that woman’, €Kelv-0, 
it, that thing’ 


M F N 

Singular 

Nom. €K€tv-06 EKELV-N] EKELV-0 
Acc. €KELV-OV EKELV-NV EKELV-O 
Gen. €KELV-0D EKELV-1NC EKELV-OD 
Dat. éKelv-o EKELV-]] EKELV-O 
Plural 

Nom. €K€tv-0l EKELV-OLL EKELV-O 
Acc. €KELV-O0G = EKELV-0G EKELV-O 
Gen. €Kelv-Ov EKELV-OV EKELV-WV 
Dat. EKElV-0lg  —s- EK ELV-QU1G EKELV-OLG 


Exercise 3 


Translate: 1. €AaAeu pev Exervaic, Exeivovc de ediwKev. 2. der 
Tac evyeoGar pev Exervaic, mevyerv de An’ Exeivav. 3. TL ODV 
EOTLV EKELVO; OD YAP O16. 4. AMOKPLVOLEVOG EKELVOIG TAGEV. 5. 
obdK £YlyVM@OKOLEV To BiIBALOV Exetvov. 6. EHEAOLEV Eidevar TIC 
EOTLV EKELVN. 7. 0 EKELVWV TATNP EKELVOUG TISLKEL. 8. EKELVOL LEV 
ESLWKOV, EKELVOL SE EMEDYOV. 9. TOUT EKELVvo! 


13f Now peruse the following: 
EKELVOG O OiKOG EOTLV K&Ya8O¢ ‘that [the] house is good’ 
YPAPW TAVTHV THY EXLOTOANV ‘I am writing this [the] letter’ * 


EMELMOV TOVTOVG TOVG Vi0UG ‘I was sending these [the] sons’ 


You see what is happening? When ovdtoc/éxetvoc is at once 
followed by Def Art, it means ‘This/ that, ah here is Def Art, so 
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I am now going to define it more closely (extension), this/that 
house, letter, son, large sliced cottage loaf/whatever (cf. 11a.4). 
So: odto¢ 0 ‘this X’, éxetvos 6 ‘that X’. 


Vocabulary 


Record: 510, 51 + genitive, ‘because of; Cyte-w ‘I seek, look for’; 
KaAe-O ‘T call’; nept + genitive ‘around, concerning’. 


Exercise 4 


Translate: odtoc 6 uaONntTHS EKELVHV THY yovarka ECnter. 2. Eyw 
HEV YAP TOVTOVG TOVG &VSPAG KAAW, OV SE EKELVAG TAC 
YVVOLKASG KaAEIG. 3. ODTOL OV ot PapBapol MEpt TAVTNS THC 
TOAES ETOPEVvOVTO. 4. 5a ODV TOVTOV TWV ‘EAANVOV EVLKMLEV 
EKELVIV THV MOALV. 5. 51a EKELVOD TOV TANBovGS €5e1 [past of Ser] 
THA ATO THS MoAEWS EpYEGOat. 6. ODTOL HEV ENELTOV TOVTOUSG 
ToVvsG avdpas Eig THV PAAATTAV, Exelvol SE EKAAOVV EKELVAG TAS 
yovaikas cig THV NOALV. 


The Greek world 
Old gods 


The monotheistic (\1ovoc ‘alone, single’) Christian tradition as- 
sumes that ‘God is love’. Perhaps the best way to begin thinking 
about Greek gods, who were certainly not love, is to envisage 
them as powers, like gravity. They did not require belief, let 
alone love — just acknowledgement. So too does gravity. Walk 
along a cliff top and fail to acknowledge it, and you are dead. But 
you can refuse to love it and refuse to believe in it all your life, 
and it will make no difference — as long as, in certain critical 
circumstances, you acknowledge it. 

The Greek for ‘acknowledge’ is voy1Co, ‘I treat as one would a 
vojoc’, where vojog means ‘custom, law, habit’. You treat gods, 
in other words, in the way you have always treated them. That 
means ritual, most of all, sacrifice (Latin sacrifico — ‘I make 
sacred’). This can range from a ExatopuBotov (hecatomb — 
éxatov ‘100’, Bovs ‘oxen’) on the most magnificent state occa- 
sions — one of the few occasions when Greeks would eat meat — 
to a cake left on a house altar. But whatever the offering, it was 
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made sacred, removed from human use and made over to the 
gods. 

Prayers were made standing, with hands raised to the gods 
above, or lowered to the gods below. A typical prayer addresses 
the god, names him (must get the right one) and identifies his 
powers; thanks him for or reminds him of past favours (‘if ever 
you...’); makes the request; and finally promises future favours. 
There is a strong whiff of tit-for-tat about the relationship 
between men and gods. 

Unlike the Christian religion, there were no divine books or 
divine revelations. There was no such thing as theology. Priests 
were there simply to oversee public rituals: they had, for exam- 
ple, no moral functions or counselling obligations. 


Wordplay 
Divine vocabulary 


Gods present all sorts of linguistic challenges. The most common 
god to swear by was HpakAyq, for he was the only man to have 
become a god and was therefore especially sympathetic to men’s 
plight. The word looks as if it means the glory KAeoc of the 
goddess Hpa, but given that she hated him (he was a son of Zeus 
by Alcmena) and imposed the twelve labours on him, this looks 
difficult. 

Zevc on the other hand is linguistically easy. He has the stem 
Ai- and the same name as the Indic sky god Dyaus pita (cf. Latin 
Jupiter=Diespiter ‘father of the day’ and dies, divinus, Diana). 
He is a sky-god, god of weather (‘cloud-gatherer’ and ‘loud-thun- 
derer’ in Homer) and of the bright light of day. Latin diurnus 
‘daily’ became, through French, our ‘jjournal’. 

His wife ‘Hpa, goddess of marriage, may be connected with 
@pa, hora, the hour or season (i.e. right time for marriage). 
Tlooevd@v is god of powerful natural forces like the sea, earth- 
quakes and horses. Ilooe- looks like ‘lord’, and it would be very 
helpful if @v could be connected with 5a/ya and mean ‘earth’ 
— but it cannot. Agpoditn was goddess of sex (homo- and hetero- 
sexual) — you appealed to her for help in matters sexual. Much 
she appreciated it too — a god was honoured when humans 
indulged his or her specialities. Greeks derived her name from 
G@pos ‘foam’ because she was born from the semen of the cas- 
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trated Uranus which mixed with the waves of the sea, but this 
is pure Greek invention. “Apteyic oversaw hunting, childbirth 
and virginity — which seems odd. But then ‘AnoAAwv was god of 
music, plague and healing. If you are acquainted with the one, 
you must also be acquainted with the other — they are two sides 
of the same coin. Both their names are etymologically obscure. 
‘Epyns (Eppa means ‘boundary-stone’) was god of borders: he 
carried messages across them, transported the dead down to 
Hades and helped thieves transgress them. Altovvooc was god of 
life and transformation, whether engendered by drink, acting or 
moving from life to death. The At- stem points to a connection 
with Zeus, but the rest is quite obscure. 

The fact that some of these names are so hard to derive from 
Greek argues very strongly indeed that, like Zeus, they are not 
original Greek inventions. They have been taken over from 
other cultures and adapted to Greek ways. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. Jesus being the son of God replying spoke to her. 2. He did not 
like his book. 3. We announced their word. 4. The barbarians 
who were brave were chasing them towards the land. 5. Jesus 
was ordering them to stay and not to flee. 6. You were not 
keeping their command. 7. He was speaking the word of the lord 
to them (women). 8. She does not have a book: we do not know 
where her book is. 

Exercise 2 

[Note: he/this man, she/this woman, these, and so on, are vari- 
ables here] 1. He, being a disciple, was speaking to us. 2. I/they 
loved him, but hated her. 3. This is bad, but these things are 
good. 4. What is this? 5. Who are these who are in the sea? 6. I 
was wanting these women to go into the house. 7. I/they was 
pursuing those who were fleeing into the city. 8. These who were 
fleeing out of the city did not go to him. 9. He came towards these 
women, but they were not waiting, but began fleeing. 10. What 
did she say to him? For he does not wish to reply to her. 
Exercise 3 

{Note: he/that man, she/that woman, those, and so on, are 
variables here] 1. While he was speaking to those women, he 
was pursuing those men. 2. It is necessary for us to pray to those 
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women, but to escape from those women. 3. What, therefore, is 
that? For I do not know. 4. Replying to those men he went. 5. We 
did not recognise their book. 6. We want to know who that 
woman is. 7. Their father did them wrong. 8. They were pursu- 
ing, but they were fleeing. 9. This [is] that! That’s it! 

Exercise 4 

1. This disciple was seeking that woman. 2. For I am calling 
these men, but you are calling those women. 3. Therefore these 
non-Greeks were travelling around this city. 4. Therefore be- 
cause of these Greeks we were conquering that city. 5. Because 
of that mob it was necessary for us to go from the city. 6. These 
men were sending these men into the sea, but those men were 
calling those women into the city. 


Afore ye go 


e Make sure you have mastered the various words for ‘he, she, 
it, this person, that person’ — a0-tT0c, ob-tTog and €xetv-0c — in 
form and meaning at 13b-e 

e Make sure that you are alert to ob-tocg 6 and éxetv-oc 6 
meaning ‘this’ and ‘that’ 

e Learn the five new words 
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Passive reflections 


14a So far we have used six prepositions: 


cic ‘into’ 
Tpoc ‘towards’ 
followed by the accusative 


ato ‘away from’ 

€x ‘out of 

dia ‘because of 

mept ‘around, concerning’ 
followed by the genitive. 


These prepositions are often attached to the front of verbs (as a 
‘prefix’, cf. ‘suffix’, something attached to the end), and this will 
alter a verb’s meaning, sometimes only very slightly, sometimes 
quite a lot, e.g. 


NAGov ‘I went’, &mnAGov ‘I went away’ 

nmeuto ‘I send’, &tonene ‘I send away’, shading into ‘T 
divorce’! 

epxouat ‘TI come’, Tpocepyopat ‘I come towards, I approach’ 


14b Note, however, an important technical point. The ‘aug- 
ment’ (the €- attached to the stem of the verb to form the 
imperfect, e.g. €-Aeyov ‘I was saying’) remains attached to the 
stem of the verb even when the verb has a prefix. Observe: 


émeumtov ‘I was sending’: mpoo-exeymov ‘I was sending to’, &n- 


eneumov ‘I was sending away’, d1-emeynov ‘I was sending 
through’, &-eneytov ‘I was sending out’. 
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Note 
e See how ax(o) and di(a) lose their last vowel before the 
augment, and how &« changes to é& before a vowel. 


Exercise 1 


Place &mo, 5a, mpoc and éx in front of the following verb stems: 
MALVOLAL, Oida, ENXOLAL, Eidov. 

Here are some imperfect verbs, with prefix: what would their 
dictionary form be (i.e. 1s present)? E.g. €Ged.sa0Ke comes from 
EKSLOMOKO: 

TMpoonyana, Sinkovopev, e€emiotevec, Siekedevete, e€Ep10€1, 
TPOOELAXOVTO. 


Present and imperfect indicative passive ‘I am being 
-ed’ and ‘I was -ed’ 


14c Dol sense an in-drawing of breath? A faint scream of ‘O 
crikey, we've laboured through all the active voices (“I am -ing”) 
— now we've got a whole load of ghastly passive voices to learn 
as well (“I am being -ed”)’? 

Take it easy. Relax, with smoooooth Classics. Rustle the 
newspaper a bit. Take the dog for a stroll. Then come back and 
have a look at the present indicative passive of mav-@ and pour 
yourself a large congratulatory drink: 


Present indicative passive of mav-0, ‘I am being stopped’ 


ls nav-onar ‘lam being stopped’ 

2s mHav-7 ‘you (s) are being stopped’ 
3s) AAV-ETON ‘he, she, it is being stopped’ 
lpl nav-ope8a ‘we are being stopped’ 

2pl nav-eo8e ‘you (p/) are being stopped’ 
3pl mav-ovtat ‘they are being stopped’ 


There! You see what has happened? I knew you'd be pleased. 

You have simply taken the active verb and tacked your old 

friends the middle endings like those of epyopmi (5a) on to it. 
So: an active verb (one ending in ~») becomes passive by 
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changing the -w endings to -opati endings. Thus, e.g. diwKe ‘I 
pursue’, diwKk-op.a1 ‘I am being pursued’ — and so on. 


Note 

e There will be the usual contract rules to watch out for — but 
they are the same as ever (see 3b and 4b). 

e Middles remain quite unaffected by all this, of course, since 
the -op101 endings are their normal endings. Translate the 
middles as you have always done, thoroughly active without 
any passive undertones at all, e.g. mopevovtat ‘they travel’. 
The important thing is to know the verb is middle in the first 
place. 


Exercise 2 


Turn the following present actives into present passives and 
translate, e.g. navel — Navetar ‘he is being stopped’: di@Kov01, 
GYOHEV, AEYEL, MELMELG, KNPUTTETE, KEAEDOVOL, AKOVOLEV, 
EDPLOKEL. 

Translate (watch it — a few highly active middle indicatives 
lurking here): Tepmovtai, TOLELTAL, VIKOHAL, KyYAaTOpLESG, 
GSUKELOGE, HAXOVTAL, YLYVMOKETAL, AEyoueba, SidaoKovtat, 
YPAMETAL, AMOKPLVEGOE, THPOVMEBA, MLAELOBE, OCPM@vTat, 
Topevovtar, Cntovieda. 

Translate: he is being sent, we are being taught, it is being 
said, they are being pursued, you (pl) are being ordered, it is 
being announced. 


14d Now, you are saying to yourselves with that iron logic 
typical of all who study ancient Greek, if the present passives 
are formed by using the endings of the present middle, are the 
imperfect passives formed by using the endings of the imperfect 
middle? Judge for yourselves, Aristotles all: 


Imperfect indicative passive of 1av- ‘I stop’ 


ls €-ntav-opnv ‘I was being stopped’ 

2s €-NaV-Ov ‘you were being stopped’ 

3s  €-MMV-ETO ‘he, she, it was being stopped’ 
Ip! &é-nav-opeda ‘we were being stopped’ 
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2pl €-nmav-e00e ‘you were being stopped’ 
3pl &-mAV-OVTO ‘they were being stopped’ 


The answer, as you can see, is ‘yes’ (compare 12f). 
But before we leap confidently onto our imperfect passive 
exercise machines, here is another very common preposition: 


bro, D1’, LM, meaning ‘by’ (a person) 


e.g. DO Tov avdpoc ‘by the man’, vm0 Twav yovaikwv ‘by the 
women’, vn gov ‘by me’, Dy DLV ‘by you’. Note that it is 
followed by the genitive. Record it. 


I introduce it here for obvious reasons: passive verbs beg for 
‘the agent’, i.e. the person by whom the action is being done. 
Thus na vopa1 D0 Tovtov, ‘I am being stopped by him’; Enaveto 
bro tavtys ‘he was being stopped by her’. Watch out for it, 
therefore, in the next exercise. 


Exercise 3 


Turn the following imperfect actives into imperfect passives and 
translate, e.g. Emavopev — Enavop.e8a ‘we were being stopped’: 
EKEAEVE, EKNPUTTOLEV, ESWKOV, EAeyete, ESISMOKES, ENELTE. 

Translate: ndiKetto LTO GOV, DM EpLov ETEpLMEGVE, HYAN@VTO 
DNO Tov OEov, To PiPAtov DT EKELVOY TOV ATOOTOAOD EYPAGETO, 
E516KOKOLEGA VT EKELVOV, DIO TOV YuVaIKwV ECnTovENV, DO 
TOVTOV TOV PapBapwv EvIKWVTO Oi EAATVEG, 0 Aoyos Dro TOV 
Habntwv EreyeTo. 

Translate (the odd non-passive middle here): it was being 
announced, we were being ordered, they were being taught, he 
was fighting, they were being said, you (pl) were being sent, I 
was being heard, we were being recognised, he was travelling. 


Present participles passive 


14e And what, you say stretching happily, about present par- 
ticiples passive? We remember that present participles active 
(‘-ing’) were formed by adding 

m. -Wv (-OVT-) 
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f. -0v0-01 
to the present stem (6c): 
e.g. NAV-WV TAV-OVOG ‘stopping’, dWK-OVv d1WK-OvOG ‘pursu- 
ing’. 
You are surely not going to tell me that you form present 
participles passive (‘being -ed’) by adding (yawn) the middle 
participle ending (-op1evoc 7 Ov) to the present stem (6a)? 
Sorry. That’s exactly what I am going to tell you. Thus: 


TAV-OLEV-0G 1 OV ‘being stopped’, dimK-opev-oc 7 ov ‘being 
pursued’, etc. 


Exercise 4 


Form the nom. present passive participle, m/f/n, of the following 
verbs and translate, e.g. Gyw — dyouEev-oc n OV ‘being led’: 
KTNPUTTM, KEAEDM, EXO, AEYM, YLYVMOKM, YPAaQa. 

Translate and name the case, e.g. 7) TavopEVN ‘the woman 
being stopped’, nom: oi d1WKOLEVOL, TAG MELMOPWEVACG, TWV 
SLSAOKOPLEVWV, TOVG OPMPEVOVG, TOIG CHTOVMEVOIG, THV 
HLUGOVHEVHV, TOD VLIKMLEVOD, TOV MLAOUHEVOV. 


Present infinitives passive 


14f Further (stifle) I suppose present infinitive passives are 
formed by adding the present infinitive middle ending (7a) to 
the present stem? So that while nav-elv means ‘to stop’, Tav- 
£0001 means ‘to be stopped”? And diwx-e08a1 ‘to be pursued”? 
And so on (nod)? 


TAV-ELV ‘to stop’ Tav-EC8at ‘to be stopped’ 
You see? I’m afraid it’s true. Divinely dull, isn’t it? Anyway, 
slap yourselves a few times round the cheeks, stick a few pins 


in the thighs, prop up the eyelids with a brace of matchsticks, 
and have a go at the next exercise. 


Exercise 5 


Turn the following active infinitives into passive infinitives and 
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translate, e.g. KeAevetv — KedeveoOat ‘to be ordered’: aye, 
SLSACOKELV, AKOVELV, YPAQELV, AEYELV. 

Translate (watch it — passive and lethally active middle 
infinitives are mixed up here): vikxao@a1, Epyecbar, mrreroban, 
Haxecbat, pidelc8ar, CntEerscOar, yryveoGa1, adiKE108a1, 
QNOKPLVEGSAL, TELTMEGOAL, TopevedGat. 


Revision Exercise 6 


Translate: 1. €xeivot oi BapPapot, SMKOPEVOL DITO TOVTOV TOV 
‘EAANV@V, GANABOV iva LN VIKWVTOL. 2. TO TEKVOV POV ODK 
Epovdeto didacKkecGar DNO Tov Natpoc. 3. ol Tov Oeov 
AYANWVTEG DTO TOV GEeov Nyanwvto. 4. Ot AAOGTOAOL Ot 
KYANWLEVOL DIO Tov Geov EmiotEvoVv Eic AdDTOV. 5. SEL TOVTOVG 
TNPELGVAL VY NOV iva LN MEvya@orv. 6. EBovAopEbA EKELVO TO 
BiBAiov DO Gov ypagecbar. 7. 0 AoyoS O DY DOV KNpvT- 
TOHEVOG NKOVETO DIO TOVTOD TOV TANB0VG iva TIOTEV] TO OEa. 
8. OISATE OTL YPN TOVG KAAODHEVOLS DO TOD KDPLOD TNLOV 
TEWTEGOAL ELC TO KOGLOV LV HAPTYPWOLV MEPL TOV MWTOG. 


The Greek world 
Delphic utterances 


Greeks are presented as a highly rational people. What then do 
we make of oracles, like the Delphic oracle? Rational people do 
not believe in them, surely? 
Let us clear up two misconceptions. First, certain Greek 
thinkers were rational. That does not mean every Greek was. 
Second, whether you ‘believe’ in oracles depends on what you 
think oracles should be able to do. Our vision of oracles as an 
infallible means of foretelling the winner of the 3.30 at Gosforth 
Park may be appealing, but common sense tells us it cannot be 
right. Yet the Delphic oracle was enormously successful. Tens of 
thousands of Greeks consulted it over hundreds of years. If it , 
was all a fraud, it is hard to believe it would have lasted so long. 
We need to clear some ground. For example, one should 
distinguish between mythical and genuine oracles. Mythical 
oracles (e.g. predicting that Oedipus would kill his father and 
marry his other) tend to be fantastical and are just that: mythi- 
cal (and fantastical). They are simply not the sort of oracle for 
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which solid evidence survives. By far the majority of oracles for 
which we have such evidence (e.g. inscriptions recording them) 
are not asked to foretell the future but to give advice, mostly on 
religious matters, e.g. cult practices, which god to consult on any 
issue, ritual pollution and so on. Such questions were regularly 
posed by e.g. cities intending to set up a colony abroad. The 
oracle, then, is essentially a form of counselling service. 

That some oracles did give advice about ‘the future’, however, 
is probably historically the case. But Greeks were well aware 
that gods could not be interpreted with 100% success by hu- 
mans. After all, the response came from the god — Apollo — to his 
medium, the Pythia, whose reply was interpreted by priests, 
and might then need further interpretation still. The chances of 
misunderstanding were high. Greeks, reasonably, were not wor- 
ried by a degree of ambiguity in response to a difficult question. 
Thus, when Socrates receives an oracle from Delphi (surely 
historical) that ‘no one is wiser than Socrates’ he is utterly 
baffled by it: it cannot be what the god means. So he sets out to 
interpret it. 

No Greek, then, would have questioned the value of an oracle 
which gave a riddling answer. When the Greeks were told by the 
oracle to trust in their wooden walls against the Persians, and 
Themistocles said that meant, metaphorically, their ships, no 
one would have been worried in the slightest had Themistocles 
been proved wrong (see The Greek world, Chapter 10). What 
can you expect of humans trying to understand gods? The 
argument is as watertight today as it was then. 

There is a wonderful story in Herodotus of the Lydian king 
Croesus deciding to check the validity of Greek oracles by send- 
ing to all of them and asking what he had done on a particular 
day at a particular time. He had in fact cut up a tortoise and a 
lamb and boiled them together in a bronze cauldron with a 
bronze lid. Delphi, naturally, got it right ... 


Wordplay 
Number crunching 


Numbers 1-10 in Greek go: cic, 5v0, Tpelc, TetTTAapEc, Mevte, €E, 
ENTA, OKTO, EVVEd, SEKA. The comparison with Latin is interest- 
ing: unus, duo, tres, quattuor, quinque, sex, septem, octo, novem, 
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decem. Then take German, from which English derives: ein, 
zwel, drei, vier, fiinf, sechs, sieben, acht, neun, zehn. 

The obvious similarities between many of the numbers in the 
three languages cannot be coincidence. As we know, Greek, 
Latin and German do not derive from each other. So the reason 
for the connection must be that all three languages derive from 
a common source — known as Indo-European, because Sanskrit 
also joins in the fun (see Wordplay, Chapter 1). 

But what about those numbers where there seem to be few 
similarities? Take, for example, Greek nevte and Latin quinque. 
How can they be the same? 

Well, at least they both have two syllables. But then look 
more closely. Greek has -€v- and Latin -in-, and both numbers 
end in e. The problem surely comes with Greek x and t being 
represented by Latin gu. But when we examine other connec- 
tions between Greek and Latin, this looks like a common link. 
Greek for ‘who?’ tic, Latin for ‘who?’ quis; Greek for four 
tTettapec, Latin qguattuor; Greek for ‘and’ te, Latin que. Then 
take m: Greek ‘I follow’ E€nowar, Latin sequor; Greek ‘I leave’ 
Aeinm@, Latin linquo — and so on. In other words, nevte and 
quinque are the same words, however different they may look at 
first sight. 

One can play the same trick with é& and €nta, sex and septem. 
We immediately conclude that a rough breathing ‘h’ in Greek 
can become s in Latin — and indeed it can. We have already seen 
the phenomenon with éxoyai, Latin sequor. Now try Greek GAG, 
Latin sal (salt); Greek T11-, Latin seni; Greek vc, Latin sus (pig), 
Greek epxw, Latin serpo (I crawl), Greek bnep, Latin super, etc. 

Wonderful thing, language — and linguistics. 


Answers 
Exercise 1 

ANOPALVOLAL, SLAPALVOLAL, TPOGMALVOPAL, EKPALVOPAL, 
anova, 510150, Tpocorda, EFo1da, AnEpYonar, Srepyorar, 
TMpooEepYopar, EEepyopuar, atedov, Sedov, Mpocerdov, E€erdsov. » 
TPOCAyATAW, SLAKOV, EKNLOTEVW, SIAKEAELM, EK[LLOEQ, 
TPOGHLAYOWAL. 
Exercise 2 
duwKovtat they are being pursued; &yoye8a we are being led; 
AeyeTtat it is being said; nem you are being sent; knputtecbe 
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you are being announced; xeAevovtat they are being ordered; 
&Kovoe9a we are being heard; edpioKetar it is being found. 
They are being sent, it is being made, I am being conquered, we 
are being loved, you are being wronged, they fight, he is being 
recognised, we are being said, they are being taught, it is being 
written, you reply, we are being kept, you are being loved, they 
are being seen, they travel, we are being sought. 

Tepmetar, swacKkoneba, Aeyetat, SiwKovtar, KEAEVvEGDOE, 
KNPUTTETAL. 

Exercise 3 

éxeAeveto he was being ordered; éxnpvttope8a we were being 
announced; €d.MKopynv or EdtMKovtOo I/they were being pursued; 
edeyeode you were being said; €516a0KOv you were being taught; 
émepmeto he was being sent. 

He was being wronged by you; you were being sent by me; they 
were being loved by God; the book was being written by that 
apostle; we were being taught by those men/women; I was being 
sought by the women; the Greeks were being defeated by these 
non-Greeks; the word was being spoken by the disciples. 
EKNPUTTETO, EkeAEvopEGA, EdISAOKOVTO, EUMYETO, EAEYOVTO, 
EMELMEOVE, TIKOVOUNV, EYLYVMOKOLEBa, EMOPEVETO. 

Exercise 4 

KNPVLTTOLEVOS TN OV being announced, KEeAEvopEVos 7 OV being 
ordered, €xopevoc 7 ov being had, Aeyouevos 7 ov being said, 
YUYVOOKOLEVOS 7 OV being known, ypagopevos n ov being writ- 
ten. 

The men being pursued nom; the women being sent acc; of those 
being taught gen; the men being seen acc; to those being sought 
dat; the woman being hated acc; of the man being conquered 
gen; the man being loved acc. 

Exercise 5 

ayeobar to be led, didacKec8a1 to be taught, akoved8a1 to be 
heard, ypageo6ai to be written, Aeyec8ar to be said. 

To be conquered, to go, to be loved, to fight, to be hated, to be 
sought, to become, to be wronged, to reply, to be sent, to travel. 
Exercise 6 

1. Those non-Greeks, being pursued by these Greeks, departed 
in order that they might not be conquered. 2. My child did not 
wish to be taught by the father. 3. Those loving God were loved 
by God. 4. The apostles who were loved by God trusted in him. 
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5. It is necessary for these men to be guarded by us in order that 
they should not flee. 6. We wanted that book to be written by 
you. 7. The word which was announced by you was being heard 
by this mob in order that it might believe in God. 8. You know 
that those called by our lord must be sent into the world in order 
that they might witness concerning the light. 


Afore ye go 


e There should (cough) be nothing new to learn here. What is 
new is conceptual — being able to distinguish between verbs 
with active and passive forms, and therefore active and pas- 
sive meanings (and remembering that middle verbs are unaf- 
fected by all this) 

e Fine in theory. Make sure you know the form and meaning of 
the present passive indicative (14c), infinitive (14f) and par- 
ticiple (14e); and the form and meaning of the imperfect 
indicative passive (14d) 
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Sacred and secular love 
John 3.16-21 


15a Time for some seriously healthy chunks of Greek to trans- 
late: 


Note: nyannoav ‘they loved’; nyanmnoev ‘he loved’; Kpiv-w ‘I 
judge’; 7 Kpto-ic ‘the judgement’; mac 6 + participle ‘everyone 
-ing, everyone who -es’; To OKOt-0¢ ‘the darkness’. 


ovtws [so] yap nyamnoev 6 Geos tov KoopOV, @oTE [that] tov 
Yiov tov povoyevn [only-begotten] édmxKev [he gave], iva mac 6 
TLOTEVWV EiG AVTOV L1N ANOANTAL [be destroyed] GAA’ Ex [tv] 
Canv aiwviov [eternal]. od yap a&nmeoterev [sent] 6 OEoc¢ tov 
Yiov cig TOV KOGLOV iva KPLVN TOV KOGLOV, GAA’ iva CMON [be 
saved] 0 KOOLOSG 51 ADTOD. O MOTEVMV Eig ADTOV OD KPLVETAL. 
6 LN Miotevwv dn [already] kexpita. [has been judged], 6t1 py 
memiotevkev [he has believed] eic to Ovona [name] tov 
Hovoyevovs Yiov tov OEov. HVT SE EOTLV TN] KPLOLG, OTL TO MWS 
éAnrveev [has come] cig TOV KOGHOV Kal HYATNHOaY ol KVOpwroL 
HaAAov [rather] to oxotog fj [than] to ws. TV yap avtwV 
Tovnpa [wicked] ta épya. mag yap 0 mavaa [evil deeds acc.]} 
MpAcOWV [doing] LLGEL TO PWS KAL ODK EPYETAL TMPOG TO OMG, iva 
un ereyxOn [be judged] ta epya avtov. 6 S& NoLwv tTHV 
CANGELAV EPYETAL TPOG TO PW... 


Poems from The Greek Anthology 


15b Poetry! Hankies out? No, actually. The Greek Anthology is 
a collection of ‘epigrams’, short Greek poems composed between 
c. 650 BC and 900 AD. They cover a huge range of topics — from 
sex to parties, drink, education, politics (and even grammar). 
They are arch and clever. 

They also scan. Mark the following basics of Greek scansion. 
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It all looks utter madness, but when you read the poems and see 
the help there, you will see what I am getting at: 


1. In Greek, every syllable counts for the purpose of scansion: 
and a syllable will scan long or short — tum or ti. Thus mav@ 
has two syllables, scanning tum-tum; ptie@ has three sylla- 
bles scanning ti-ti-tum; miAovpev scans ti-tum-ti, etc. 

2. In the metre of these poems, the longs and shorts form 
themselves into two shapes: the dactyl, long-short-short 
(tum-ti-ti), and spondee, long-long (tum-tum). Thus, in this 
metre, you will find assortments of tum-ti-ti and tum-tum. 


Marking longs and shorts over Greek is the devil of a job. I have 
therefore underlined the longs. All others are short. Remember: 
count every syllable. You should bounce along, tum-ti-ti-ing and 
tum-tum-ing to your heart’s delight, like cavalry galloping over 
a tin bridge. 

Warning: just because I have marked a vowel long does not 
mean it was pronounced long. @\Aoc, for example, should I so 
mark it, would still be pronounced with a short ‘o’. It is just ‘ong’ 
for the sake of the metre. Think in terms of underlying rhythm 
rather than vowel-length. 


Vocabulary (for all these poems) 


Note: &AnOn¢ ‘true’; Suvapat TI am able, I can’ (dynamite); 5vo 
‘two’; 0 Epw<s (Epwt-) ‘passion, lust, love’ (erotic); nv = €av ‘if; 6 
Onoavp-o¢ ‘the treasure’ (thesaurus); Ta KaKa ‘evils’; 7 Kompic 
(Kunpts-) ‘Cypris, Venus, Love’; peyac ‘great’ (mega); Lov-0c 
‘sole, only’ (mono-); 0 MAovt-o¢ ‘the wealth’ (plutocrat); to mup 
‘the fire’ (pyre); 0 @tA-oc ‘friend’; ) yvx-n ‘the soul, spirit, life’ 
(psychology). 


5.50 The Fire of Love 


Here is a simple paraphrase: d5vo Kaka éoTt poi — TY Mevin 
(poverty) kat 0 €pwc. oiow (I shall endure) to jev (the one) 
KOvOWs (easily); ob SuvapLar Pepetv To MP THG Kvmpidoc. Now 
for the Greek: 
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KaL wevin [poverty] Kai Ep@¢ Svo Lol KAKM. KAI TO HEV Cidw 
KOvOMS, TP de PEeperv KvMprdog od Svvapat. 


Scan: Tum ti ti, tum ti ti, tum ti ti, tum ti ti, tum ti ti, tum-tum 
Tum-tum, tum-ti-ti, tum/tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti/tum. 


12.60 Theron, my all 


Paraphrase: éav [=v] eicopw [€o15@] tov Onpwva, Ta TaVTA 
[everything, acc. pl) opm. €av d€ ta TaVtTA Opw [=BPAEyo], HAAG 
LN Tov Onpwva [tovde=tovtov], TaMAALV [again] ovdev Opa. 


NY £0160 Onpova, Ta MaVO’ Opa. hv Se Ta MAVTA 
Brew, tovde de jin, T&pMAALV ODdEV OPW. 


Scan: Tum-ti-ti, tum-tum, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-tum 
Tum-tum, tum-ti-ti, tum/tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti/tum. 


12.103 On friends and enemies 


It was a commonplace of Greek thought that one helped one’s 
friends and harmed one’s enemies. 

Paraphrase: oida [+ infinitive, = ‘know how to’] mew tous 
pirovvtas [piAeovtac is the uncontracted form]. oiéa [= 
emiotapar, cf. epistemology], av Tic pe GSIKT, PIOELV. iLL Yap 
ovK Gdanc¢ [inexperienced in] Gy.gotepav [both]. 


O15 PLAELV PLAEOVTAG. ENLGTAPOAL, NV pW’ GSK TIC, 
HLOELV. GUMOTEPOV EipL YAP ODK GdaN. 


Scan: tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-tum 
Tum-tum, tum-ti-ti, tum/ tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti/tum. 


More on friends: 


10.39 Onoavpos pEyac Eot KyaBos Piro. 
10.117 yvnovos [true] est @tdoc, Kar Tov Pov ws [as] Prov oida. 
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10.41 True wealth 
MAOVTOG O TYG WLXNS NAOVTOS pPovosg EOTLY GANONG. 


Notice, incidentally, anything about the patterns of the above 

metres? 

(i) The long line has six feet (hence, hexameter). The first 
four feet can be any mixture of tum-ti-ti and tum-tum; 
the last two are always tum-ti-ti tum-tum in that order. 

(ii) The second, shorter line has the first two feet dactyl or 
spondee, then one syllable; the second two feet are al- 
ways two dactyls tum-ti-ti tum-ti-ti, then one syllable. 
Two times two-and-a-half = five. Hence pentameter. 

Hexameter + pentameter = elegiac couplet. So romantic. 


Adjectives 


15¢ Adjectives describe things: they are words like ‘good, bad, 
indifferent, great, brill, fab’ and so on. If the thing they describe 
is acc. m. s, say, the adjective will be acc. m. s; if the things are 
dat f. pl, the adjective too will be dat f. pi. 

In other words, an adjective has to be all things to all men, 
women and neuters — so it must have male, female and neuter 
forms, in all cases, singular and plural. And lo, it does. Think of 
Def Art. That is an adjective. It has male, female and neuter 
forms, in all cases, singular and plural. | 

But how do these adjective wossits decline? Very many of 
them decline almost exactly like Def Art. Think of our old chum 
EKELV-0G at 13e. He is the model for a vast range of adjectives, of 
which we take kaA-o¢ 1 ov ‘fine, beautiful, good’ as typical. Note 
the three forms quoted: the first m., the second f., the third n. 
Now direct the mighty 20-20 vision at the following paying, as 
ever, close attention to the end of the word: 


KQA-0G KOQA-nN KOA-OV 
F N 
Singular 
Nom. KQA-0G KQA-N KOQA-OV 
Acc. KQA-0V KQA-nNV KQA-ov 
Gen. KQA-0V KOA-NG KOA-ov 
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Dat. KaA-© KOA-y KOA 
Plural 

Nom. KQ@A-0l KQA-Ol KOA-O 
Acc. KQA-OvG KOA-AG KQA-O 
Gen. KOA-@vV KOA-OV KOA-OV 
Dat. KQA-01G KOA-X1C KOA-01C 


15d See? Almost identical to Def Art and éxetvoc. On precisely 
the same pattern you will find: &ya6-og n ov ‘good’; KaK-0¢ 7 OV 
‘bad, evil’; @iA-oc 7 ov ‘dear, friendly’. 

As you would expect, add some form of Def Art to any of these, 
and you have ‘the one who is, the X person’, e.g. 0 @tdo¢ ‘the 
friend’, oi G&ya6ou ‘good people/men’, 7) KaAn ‘the beautiful 
woman’, To KQAOov ‘the beautiful thing’, ‘the good’, ‘the fine’ (as 
an abstract concept); Ta KaAa ‘good/fine things’ (on these neu- 
ters see further below). 

Note: adjectives whose stem ends in 1- or p- or €- e.g. 5uKQ1-06 
just’ and movnp-oc ‘wicked’, replace yn with o in the f. s, e.g. 
duKa1-a SuKar-av duKar-ag ducar-a. 


Vocabulary 


Record: j &d1k1- ‘the injustice, crime’; nay - ‘I arrest’; Boa-w 
‘I shout’; dnA-0¢ 7 ov ‘clear, evident’; dikat-o¢ o ov ‘just, lawful, 
right’; 7 5u«-n ‘the judgement, trial’; Ca-m ‘I live’; 0 @avat-oc ‘the 
death’ (euthanasia); ka8evd-o ‘I sleep’; jpov-0¢ 7 ov ‘sole, alone’; 
O vop-0¢ ‘the law’ (economy); 0 matic (ma15-) ‘the child’ (paediat- 
rics); Tpatt-o ‘I make, do, act, fare’; padi-oc a ov ‘easy’; PLA-oG N 
ov ‘dear, (be)loved, friendly, one’s own’ (-phile); poBe-opat ‘I fear’ 
(phobia). 


Note 
e Caw ‘I live’ conjugates in the present: Cm Cng Cn GCopev Cnte 
Cwou(v); infinitive ‘to live’ Cnv 


Neuters 


15e Sniff at the following: 
SnAov EOTLV Hutv OTL O Avnp gevyet ‘it is clear to us that the 
man is fleeing’ 
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OD PASLOV EOTL lol KABEvOELV ‘it is not easy for me to sleep’ 
@LAOV TV GOL THVTA TPatteELv ‘it was dear to you to do these 
things’ 


Why ‘it’? Answer: because the adjectives SnAov, padtov and 
@lAov are neuter. Watch out for this very common usage. 
Also inspect the following: 


dUKALa TPATT ‘I do just things’, ‘I act justly 

KaAov Aeya ‘I speak finely’ 

0 LMKPATNS TO SiKaLOV Kal TO KAAOV 1AE1 ‘Socrates loves 
justice and beauty’ 

TO KQAOV @lAov €oT1, To 8’ OD KAAOV OD @lAov EoTLV ‘virtue 
(moral beauty) is dear, the not-virtue is not dear’, ‘virtue 
is precious, its opposite is not’ 

TO KQAOV EOTLV @yaGov ‘virtue/the fine is good’ 


Neuter adjectives, then, have a range of possibilities: 


Gi) with Def Art, they turn the adjective into a noun, e.g. to 
dika1ov ‘justice’ 

(ii) on their own, they can act as adverbs (‘-ly), e.g. dika1e 
justly’ 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. pa SnAov EoTLv OTL T EVTOAN TOV Be@v SiKaLe TV; 
2. SnAOV EOTLV OTL PLOVOL Oi TOV OEOv vopol Sika1oL Hoav. 3. 
TNV OVV TOV AVOPOV GSLKLAV OD PoPoDPAL, GAAG THY TOV BE@v 
dukyv’ To yap SiKalov gidAov Eot1 Tors Geos. 4. [ta] Sika1a odv 
MPATTELV EBOVAOVTO ODTOL OI GVSPEG TAVTA YAP APATTOVTEG TOV 
Bavatov ovdKk EgoBovvto. 5. SnAoV EGTLV NLLV OTL ODK TV Padtov 
THY Tov Sew@v SiKNv gevyetv. 6. Ot LEV Tov avdpa SiWKOVTES 
avtov anayerv NOEdov, O de Egevye Powv OT1 SuKALOV ODK EOTLV’ 
Egoferto yap tov Bavatov. 7. ovK EOTL PAdiov DyLv [ta] diKate . 
Tpatterv od yap PovAeaGe Anayecbal DNO TOVT@V TWV KAKWV 
&vipwv. 8. OOK HV Padiov TH Tard: KaPEvdELV’ EBowV yap ot 
avdpes. 9. Eimé prot, ti Ono; ti PovrAn Cnv; od yap dixkara 
TMpattetc. 10. PiAov EOTLV SiKALA MPATTELV, PLAOV ODK EOTL 
KOK Tpattev. 11. €ym pev Cw to aya8ov gidwv, ov de Cys 
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KAKO TPATt@OV. 12. pn KabEevde: der yap oe, SuKALA TPATTOVTA, 
anayew tov avdpa. 13. pn Poa, @ avOpwme Kabevdetv yap 
BovAetar 6 Taig O EV TM O1KM Mv. 14. 0 &yaBosg Kat diKALOS MV 
od mevWETaAL TH KAKW OvtL. 15. [Sappho] éott por KaAH 
TOIG...KAEiG K&yanata (beloved). 16. [Sappho] napa (along, by) 
5S epxet(ar) (yn) apa, eyo d5€ povn KaGevdo. 17. (Euripides: 
Alcestis, who has agreed to die for her husband, leaves her 
children] Q texv, ote Cnv xpn py’, am-Epxonar Katw (below). 


The Greek world 
Periclean Athens 


The most important statement about what the Athenian empire 
meant to Athens was made by Pericles in his famous ‘Funeral 
Speech’, commemorating those who had died in battle in 431 BC, 
and recorded (or rather, interpreted?) for us by the historian 
Thucydides. Here are some extracts from it: 


‘Our constitution does not copy the laws of neighbouring states; 
we are rather a pattern to others than imitators ourselves. Our 
administration favours the many instead of the few; this is why 
it is called democracy. As for our laws, they afford equal justice 
to all in their private differences; as for social standing, ad- 
vancement in public life falls to reputation for capacity, class 
considerations not being allowed to interfere with merit. Nor 
again does poverty bar the way: if a man is able to serve the 
state, he is not hindered by the obscurity of his condition .... 

We cultivate refinement without extravagance and know- 
ledge without effeminacy; wealth we employ more for use than 
show, and place the real disgrace of poverty not in owning to the 
fact but in declining to struggle against it. Our public men have, 
besides politics, their private affairs to attend to, and our ordi- 
nary citizens, though occupied with the pursuits of work, are 
still fair judges of public matters; for, unlike other nations, we 
regard him who takes no part in these duties not as unambitious 
but as useless. We Athenians are able to judge or reflect on 
events correctly, and instead of looking on discussion as a 
stumbling-block to action, we think it an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any wise action at all. 

In short, I say that as a city we are the school of Hellas; while 
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I doubt if the world can produce a man who, where he has only 
himself to depend on, is equal to many emergencies and graced 
by so happy a versatility, as the Athenian ... the admiration of 
present and succeeding ages will be ours, since we have not left 
our power without a witness, but have show it by mighty proofs; 
and far from needing a Homer for our panegyrist, or other of his 
craft whose verses might charm for the moment only for the 
impression which they gave to melt at the touch of fact, we have 
forced every sea and land to be the highway of our daring, and 
everywhere, whether for evil or good, have left imperishable 
monuments behind us.’ 

(Richard Crawley, modified) 


Wordplay 
From halves to half-wits 


Some more useful number words. f1- is the Greek prefix mean- 
ing ‘half: thus NLLo@aiplov, NuiEeos, a demigod, HuiavEpwzoc, 
a half-man, nuwedys, half drunk, and so on. 1ovog means 
‘single’ — whence mono-cycle, monotone, etc. — and 1pwtoc 
means ‘first’, whence proton, protein (mpm@tetoc, of the first 
quality), prototype, protocol (mpwtoKoAdAov, the first ‘page’, 
KOAA nO, of a papyrus-roll). 

31¢/51- ‘twice’ gives e.g. diode, dioxide, cf. 5.x ‘in two’ (dicho- 
tomy, topos ‘cut’). devtepog means ‘second’ (Deuteronomy, 
deuterium, the second heaviest hydrogen isotope) and tpi- and 

tputosg ‘third’, ‘tripod’ (tpitovg (tripod-), tricycle, tpimoAic, a 
league of three cities, cf. Tripoli). tetpa- four times’ gives e.g. 
tetrahedron, tetraethyl. 

Moving up the scale, €xatov is Greek for 100 (xatopmedos ‘a 
hundred feet long’), often shortened to ‘hect-’, as in hectare, 
hectolitre; and y1A1oi means 1000, whence kilo-. 

And on a completely different tack, try ié.oc. English ‘idiot’, 
of course, but the Greek means ‘private, personal, one’s own, 
peculiar’ — keeping oneself to oneself. In the highly politicised 
world of ancient Athens, anyone who was an idtog and kept 
himself to himself was regarded as rather odd (see what Pericles 
says above about those who take no part in public life). The 
whole point of living was to engage with others, especially 
politically, to work up friends and make alliances. An idiograph 
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is a signature. ‘Idiosyncrasy’ is the mixing (kpao-) together 
(ovv) of personal traits. 

Meaning ‘one’s own’ in a different sense is @iAoc. This is 
etymologically connected with Latin suus, ‘one’s own’. @tA0cG 
(verb @iAeo)) is usually translated ‘dear, friendly’, but it means 
‘dear’ in the sense that one loves what is one’s own, and makes 
common cause with one’s own, i.e. one’s friends, miAo1. The 
antonym of @iAoc is €x6poc, ‘personal enemy’, and that is the 
point. Greeks divided their acquaintances into @iAo1 and £y pot, 
and did all in their power to help the one and harm the other — 
as you have seen from the poems in this chapter. ‘Love’ and 
‘dear’ and ‘friendly do not quite catch that sharp sense of 
personal alliance with those who can benefit you. 


Answers 
John 3.16-21: consult your New Testament. 
The Greek Anthology: 5.50 Both poverty and passion are two 
evils for me. I shall endure the one easily; I cannot endure the 
fire of Cypris. 12.60 If I see Theron, I see everything. If I see 
everything, but not him, again I see nothing. 12.103 I know how 
to love those who love [me]. I know, if someone wrongs me, how 
to hate. For I am not inexperienced in both. 10.39 A good friend 
is a great treasure. 10.117 1 am a true friend, and!I know a friend 
as a friend. 10.41 Wealth of the soul is the only true wealth. 
Exercise 1 

1. Is it clear that the command of the gods was just? 2. It is 
clear that only the laws of God were just. 3. Therefore I do not 
fear the injustice of men, but the judgement of the gods: for 
justice is dear to the gods. 4. Therefore these men were wishing 
to act justly: for doing these things, they did not fear death. 5. It 
is clear to us that it was not easy to flee the judgement of the 
gods. 6. Those pursuing the man wanted to arrest him, but he 
fled, shouting that it was not just: for he feared death. 7. It is 
not easy for you to act justly: for you do not wish to be arrested 
by these evil men. 8. It was not easy for the child to sleep: for the 
men were shouting. 9. Tell me, why do you live? Why do you want 
to live? For you do not act justly. 10. It is friendly to act justly, 
it is not friendly to do evil. 11. I live loving the good, but you live 
doing evil. 12. Do not sleep: for it is necessary for you, acting 
justly, to arrest the man. 13. Do not shout, fellow: for the child 
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who is in the house wishes to sleep. 14. The man who is good and 
just does not trust the man who is evil. 15. I have a beautiful 
child ...beloved Kleis. 16. The hour goes by, but I sleep alone. 17. 
Children, when it is necessary for me to live, I go off below. 


Afore ye go 


e There is a lot of new, important vocabulary here. Make 
certain you master the sixteen words in the vocabulary sec- 
tion 

e The adjective formation at 15c should not be difficult, but the 
use of the neuter adjective at 15e (turning adjectives into 
concepts, e.g. ‘the good’ or adverbs, e.g. ‘justly’) is very com- 
mon in Greek 
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Last tense moments 


16a By way of revision. We have already met: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


the present tense active/middle (‘I am -ing’, like nav- 
(2a) and é€py-oj101 (5a)) and passive (‘I am being -ed’ like 
TAV-OLAL (14¢e)); 

the imperfect tense active/middle (‘I was -ing’, like é-nav- 
ov (12b) and €-nopev-op. nv (12f)) and passive (‘I was 
being -ed’ like €-nav-opnv (14d)); 

and an oddball assortment of aorists active/middle (‘I 
-ed’) which we have treated as one-offs (like HA9-ov, e15- 
ov, eit-ov, Nbdp-ov (Ye), AOLK-OLLNV, EYEV-OLNV, Tp-OLTV, 
€72v0-on.nv (10b)). 


Now extract the magnifying glass, smoothly nudge the brain 
into overdrive, and submit the following to an intensive Einste- 
inian analysis: 


1. From 1a0v-0: £-MAV-O-O ‘I stopped’ 
2. From &Kov-o: N-KOD-O- ‘T heard’ 
3. From Aey-a: £-AeE-a1 (= €-Aey-0-a) ‘I said’ 

4. From oi -€-0: E-MLA-1]-0- T loved’ 

5. From &yat-a-w: 1-yat-n-0-0 ‘T loved’ 


Your conclusions? Hmm. 


(i) 


(ii) 
(iii) 


We have the initial augment €- (see 1) or a lengthened 
first vowel (see 2, 5). We are therefore dealing with a 
past tense. Correct. 

The translations (‘I -ed’, see all) suggest it is this aorist 
thingy. Correct. 

After the stem we have ao (correct, 1 and 2) which can 
combine with a consonant to form a new letter (see 3, 
Aey - Aeyo — Ae&). Correct. 
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(iv) Contract verbs lengthen the contract vowel (a/e — 1) be- 
fore the o. Correct (4, 5). 
(v) And finally, the 1s ‘T ends in a. Correct. 


The aorist 


16b Excellent. A model answer. Gallop to the top of the class. 
This is none other than (fanfare of trumpets) the usual forma- 
tion of the aorist indicative active, or plain past, ‘I -ed’. Here it 
is in all its naked splendour: 


Aorist indicative active of tav-@ ‘I stop’ 


ls €-tavg-a ‘I stopped’ 
2s €-NAVG-AC ‘you stopped’ 


3s  €-MAVG-E(V) ‘he, she, it stopped’ 
Ipl &-nmavo-apev ‘we stopped’ 


Qpl €-nAvG-ATE ‘you stopped’ 
3pl €-NAVG-AV ‘they stopped’ 
Notes 


e The key to the regular aorist is (a) augment (b) stem in -0-a. 
Look out for delicious added oa! You know it makes oa-nse! 

e Observe what regularly happens to verbs ending in conso- 
nants like the following when they form the aorist: 


ypag-w eypago- =Eeypay-a ‘I wrote’ 


NEWT-W emeumo- =Enepw-a ‘Tsent’ 
ddaoK-w ed1ida0K0- = ed1d0E-a ‘I taught’ 
Siwk~»  eduwKG- =€51M€-0 ‘I chased’ 
AEy-o eAEYO- =étAeE-a ‘said’ 


KTPUTT-O EKNPVITO- = ExnpvE-a ‘I announced’ 
TPATt-w EeNMpatto- =Eenpag-a ‘I did, acted, fared’ 

e Make a special note of the following irregular aorists: 
pev@ epeiv-a ‘I waited’ (a, but no yummy o) 
£8erw nOeaAno-a ‘I wished, wanted’ 

e Remember: those non-oa aorists we have met already (see 
16a(iii)) are to be treated as special cases, having nothing to 
do with our nice oa aorists as far as formation goes. The 
non-ca’s form one way: the oa’s form the other. Vive la 
différence. 
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Exercise 1 


Translate: Euionoav, ENLOTEVGE, ENOINOALEV, Hdiknoas, 
enmenwav, ETNPHOEV, EMpace, Hyannoav, ECntnou, eypayate, 
EAGANOAPEV, EMELVE, MWOAOYHOG, Eviknoav, ExnpvEapev, 
NOEANoas, EAcEav, EBonoac. 

Translate (plain -oa verbs): I ordered, we stopped, they had 
faith, you (s) stopped, he ordered, you (pl) had faith. 

Translate (contract verbs: lengthen contract vowel + 6-a): he 
loved (two different verbs), we hated, you (s) sought, they con- 
quered, he made, they shouted. 

Translate (requiring change of consonant — check Notes 
above): they taught, he chased, I announced, we waited, you (pl) 
sent, she wrote, he wished, they fared. 


Infinite riches 


16c Aorists also have their own aorist infinitives. Eye the 
following beadily: 


TAVG-At ‘to stop’ 
&KovG-a1 ‘to hear’ 
CKYANNG-A11 ‘to love’ 
ypayw-ar ‘to write’ 
TE w-ar ‘to send’ 
S1@E-a1 ‘to pursue’ 
Tpae-a1 ‘to do, fare’ 


16d What is happening? Two things, the first of very great 
importance indeed, namely, viz., i.e. and to wit: 
(i) the disappearance of nice augment. Look! Not émavo- 
but plain navo-; not 7Kovoe- but plain &kove-, and so on. 
(ii) in order to form the aorist infinitive active, as well as re- 
moving nice augment, we have to add vitamin-packed -1 
to the aorist stem oa (or whatever form it takes — ya-, 
Ea- etc.,) making -oai (-ya, -Ea1, etc.). 
But what does it all mean? We thought e.g. the present infinitive 
™aD-E1V meant ‘to stop’. How come the aorist infinitive navoar 
means ‘to stop’ as well? 
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What the aorist infinitive means 


16e Well, (cough), I could say ‘who cares?’ See an infinitive, 
present or aorist, translate it ‘to—’, and go on your way whistling 
a happy tune. But we are ancient Greeks. We have an unquench- 
able curiosity. Right. 

It’s all a matter of aspect. Pretend you are an ancient Greek. 
You are learning English. You find that navw means ‘I stop, I 
am stopping, I do stop’. You would be justified in saying ‘Oi, look, 
squire, Tavw does us perfectly well in Greek. Why does English 
need three forms of the present?’ 

Well, we would reply, thinking fast, it’s all a matter of um 
aspect — the way you look at the action: the simple fact expressed 
in ‘I stop’, the sense of the action going on or continuing in ‘I am 
stopping’, and the abruptly emphatic ‘T do stop’. 

So with the present and aorist infinitive in Greek. The pre- 
sent infinitive suggests something going on (the Greek would 
probably use it to translate e.g. I order you to obey your father 
at all times); the aorist infinitive something happening just once 
(I order you to close the door, now, pronto, smartish). 

Thus, to exaggerate somewhat: BovAopar girev of means ‘I 
wish to keep on loving you the whole night throu-ou-ough’; 
BovAopat PiAnoat oe means ‘how about a quick peck?’ 

But for our purposes, we can just translate present and aorist 
infinitives as ‘to —’ and that’s it. 


Exercise 2 


Translate (mixed aorist infinitives and aorist indicatives! Ouch): 
AQANGAL, KEAEVOAL, EKEAEVOG, THPHOAL, KYANHOAL, NyYATNOAG, 
akovoal, eypayav, diwga1, eBonoapev, Cntnoar, eCntnoe, 
Empagac, pervan, Knpvean, Nduknoev. 

Translate (mixed aorist indicatives and imperfect indicatives! 
Ooooh): NKoves, NYaNAS, NKOVOaS, Nyannoasc, noikynoav, 
nOerkev, éedeyov, einov, ExaAovpev, EVLKMV, EVLKNOQTE, ’ 
EKEAEVEV, EKEAEVOEV, ETELWOAV, NUPOV. 


The sheep and the dog 


The women of the household are complaining to their master 
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Aristarchus that while they work hard, he does nothing to earn 
his bread. Socrates suggests he tell them the story of the sheep 
and the dog — the sheep complaining that they supply wool, 
lambs and cheese, but have to feed themselves, while dog, who 
supplies nothing, gets fed — and its moral. 


Vocabulary 


O KU@V KvV- ‘the dog’; Ote ‘when’; pwvnevtT- ‘able to speak’; to 
C@-ov ‘animal’; 1 oic ‘the sheep’; 0 Seonot-ns¢ ‘master’; ta Epra 
‘the wool’; 0 apv- ‘the lamb’; 0 tup-oc ‘the cheese’; d150¢ “you 
give’; 0¢ ‘who’; tapex-w ‘I provide’; mavta ‘everything’; vor La 
Aia ‘yes, by Zeus’; owWl~o ‘T keep safe, protect, save’; ovTE ... o08 
‘neither ... nor’; KAemt-w ‘T steal’; 0 AvK-os ‘the wolf; apral-o ‘I 
seize’; GO@AAMS ‘in safety’; ve-opar ‘I feed’; ta mpoBat-c ‘the 
sheep’. 


Kal O LwxKpatns EreEev’ Ov Aeyeic AVTAIS TOV TOV KVVOS AOYOV; 
OTE POVNEVTA NV TA CMA, | OIG Mpos Tov dEonMoTHV EiMEv’ 

‘HHEIG HEV TH EPIA KQL TOVS APVvas KAL TOV TLPOV GOL 
TOAPEXOLEV, OV dE Hiv oddev b18M@¢° GAAG Tw KDVI, OS OVSEV GOL 
TapEXer, SidWG TAVTA. 

O KLVMV ODV TIKOLOE Kal EAEEE- 

Nat pa Ala €y@ yap cipt o DAG GMCWV. DLEIG ODV OVTE DT 
AavEpwnwv KAENTEGVE 0VOB’ LTO ALKOV ApPTEDOE, GAA AOPAAWS 
vepeo8e Ka OvdevV Mofe1oe. 

ovtos odv HV O Aoyos O AEYOHEVOES DMO Tov KvVOS Ta SE 
TPOPATA HKOVOE KAL MUOAOYNHOEV. KAL OV, W 'APLOTAPYE, 
EKELVQIC AEYE, OTL OV THPEIG AVTAG KL ODK GdIKOVVTAL KaL 
Aoparwes Cworv, THPOvpEVaAL DIO Gov. 


Adapted from Xenophon, Memorabilia, Book 2, 7. 


The Greek world 
The Peloponnesian War 


In 431 BC, the inevitable happened: Athens came into conflict 
with its most powerful rival, Sparta. As the Athenian historian 
Thucydides says in his brilliant account of the war, it was ‘the 
growth of Athenian power and the fear which this caused in 
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Sparta’ that triggered it. The Peloponnesian War, as it is known, 
lasted 27 years. Concerned by the legendary might of the Spar- 
tan army, Athens withdrew its people from all over Attica 
within the city’s insurmountable long walls. When a plague 
immediately hit Athens, removing a third of its inhabitants 
including Pericles, the suffering was terrible. But the walls went 
down to the sea, and Athens’ fleet was invincible. No matter 
what the Spartans did by way of ravaging the countryside round 
about, the fleet both kept the city supplied and maintained the 
pressure on Sparta’s allies. 

A brief truce was declared in 421 BC, but war soon broke out 
again, and in 415 BC Athens launched an expedition to take 
resource-rich Sicily. It ended in disaster in 413 BC, the Athenian 
fleet completely wiped out. Athens rallied bravely, but surren- 
dered in 404 BC. Their walls were destroyed, and the democracy 
replaced with a vicious oligarchy, known as the Thirty Tyrants 
(Plato’s relation Critias was its leader). 

The oligarchy in fact did not last long, and in 403 BC a slightly 
modified democracy was restored. But things were stirring in 
the north. Philip of Macedon, in expansionist mood, and with an 
invincible army at his back armed with vicious 19 foot long 
pikes, was looking to move south. The orator-politician De- 
mosthenes attempted to rally the ever-squabbling Greek states 
against him, to no avail. In 338 BC Philip was master of Greece. 
He was assassinated in 336 BC (and buried in a magnificent 
tumulus discovered only in the 1970s). His son was Alexander 
the Great, whose even more expansionist plans for empire- 
building took him as far east as India, before he returned to die 
in Babylon (modern Iraq) in 323 BC, his plans for conquering the 
west still brewing. 


Wordplay 
Delphic maxims 


On the temple of Apollo at Delphi were carved three Greek 
maxims. Two are very famous indeed: yvw61 ceavtov, ‘know 
yourself (yvw6. is an imperative form of yvyvWoKw and you will 
recognise o€ ‘you’: avtov here means ‘self) and pndev ayav 
‘nothing in excess’ (for p:ndev, cf. ovdev). 

To know oneself was to know what one could and could not 
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do. It was to acknowledge one was human, to stay within 
normal, human limits. jpndev awyav preached the same message. 
Only gods could go to excess. If humans did, disaster would 
surely follow. Since Greeks were, as we have seen, a fiercely 
competitive people, sanctions of this sort were needed if society 
was not to tear itself apart. Greeks were constantly preaching 
owMppocovvn — ‘moderation, prudence, temperance, discipline, 
chastity, the very opposite of the ‘harm your enemy ethos so 
commonly expressed in Greek literature. But in a world where 
everyone wanted to be top of the squash ladder, there had to be 
moral constraints. 

One sort of behaviour which invited disaster was dBptc. This 
is commonly taken to mean ‘pride’, but its basic meaning is 
‘physical assault’ and its developed meaning ‘the desire to hu- 
miliate’. No Greek could take humiliation. Nor could any god — 
especially from a human grown to think himself equal to a god. 

The third, forgotten saying on the temple of Apollo, by the 
way, was €yyvn mapa 8 ata, ‘a pledge/bond: alongside [goes] 
disaster’. Work that one out. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

They hated, he had faith, we made, you wronged, they sent, he 
kept, he did, they loved, I sought, you wrote, we talked, he 
waited, I agreed, they conquered, we announced, you wished, 
they said, you shouted. 
EKEAEVOH, EMAVOAPEV, ENLOTEVOAV, EMAVOUG, EKEAEVOE, 
ETLOTEVOQTE. 

NHYANNGE/EQUANOSE, Eionoapev, ECntnoasc, Eviknoav, Emonoe, 
Eponoay. 

edrdagav, ed1mEe, exnpvea, epervapev, emepwate, typaye, 
NOEANOE, ENPAEav. 

Exercise 2 

To speak, to order, I ordered, to keep, to love, you loved, to hear, 
they wrote, to pursue, we shouted, to seek, he sought, you did, 
to wait, to announce, he wronged. 

You were hearing, you were loving, you heard, you loved, they 
wronged, he was wishing, I/they were saying, I/they said, we 
were calling, I/they were conquering, you conquered, he was 
ordering, he ordered, they sent, I/they found. 
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The sheep and the dog 

And Socrates said ‘Do you not tell them the story of the dog? 
When animals could speak, the sheep said to the master “We 
provide wool and lambs and cheese for you, but you give us 
nothing. But to the dog, who provides nothing for you, you give 
everything.” 

‘The dog therefore heard and said “Yes, by Zeus. For I am the 
one that keeps you safe. You therefore are not stolen by men nor 
are you seized by wolves, but you feed safely and you fear 
nothing.” 

‘This therefore was the story spoken by the dog. The sheep 
heard and agreed. You too, Aristarchus, say to the women that 
you guard them and they are not harmed and live safely, being 
guarded by you.’ 


Afore ye go 


e Aorists, aorists, aorists — doncha love ’em? It would be wise 
to. Note in particular that the oa aorists are the standard. Those 
non-standard, non-O@, aorists we have already met (16a(iii)) are 
the oddballs. 
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Mass participlation 


17a So, as we saw last time, aorist indicative actives have 
infinitives. Well, I never. Do they by any chance have participles 
as well? Sure do: with delicious added oa as you would expect. 

Remember those li’! ol’ present participles active — like 6 
Levov ‘the male waiting’, 7] pevovoa ‘the female waiting’, oi 
pevovtes ‘the males waiting’ and so on? Nope? Don’t blame you 
one little bit. It was all a thousand years ago back at 3c and 6c. 

Anyway, when you've checked 6c take a look at the aorist 
participles active. As you see, you take (yawn) the aorist stem 
(no augment but yummy oa) and: 


Masculine 
O TAVO-AG ‘the man stopping’ (subject) 
TOV NAVO-AVT-~O ‘the man stopping’ (object) 


So Tavoac, stem Mavoavt- gives us the m. forms of the aorist 
participle ‘stopping’. On the same pattern, we can construct e.g. 


GkKovoac, &Kovoavt- ‘hearing’ 
AyYATHOAs, ayamnoavt- ‘loving’ 


YPAWAS, YPAwavt- ‘writing’ 

Feminine 

1] TAVCAG-O ‘the woman stopping’ (subject) 
TNV TAVOA-AV ‘the woman stopping’ (object) 


So Tavoac-a, stem mav0a0- gives us the f. forms. Compare e.g. ' 


GKOVGAG-O ‘hearing’ 
AYATYCAG-A ‘loving’ 
YPAYWAd-cO ‘writing’ 
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Notes 

e As with the infinitives, the distinction between present and 
aorist participles is one of aspect (16e): present indicating 
continuity, aorist indicating that it just happened. Observe: 


N MiA0v0e pe ‘the woman who keeps on loving me’ 
N MtAnoaca pe ‘she who gives me a quick peck’ 


e That said, the aorist participle does often shade into meaning 
‘having -ed’. Thus: 


MLANOaoa pe annAGEV ‘having kissed me, she went off 


But if you were to say in English ‘kissing me, she went off it 
would be perfectly acceptable. For all forms, see Grammatical 
Summary 23. 


Exercise 1 


Define the case and translate, e.g. Tov NaVOAVTMV gen. pl., ‘of 
the men stopping’: tov d1M@Eavta, Tag NEL WAGaS, TMV 
KTPVEAVTWV, TOIG AEEAOL, Ol MPLANOAVTES, TH ADANOAVTL, THC 
GSLKNOACNG, THLG NLOTEVOAOMIG, 0 HELVAC, TOVG CHTNHOAVTAS, Ot 
Bonoavtes. 

Translate: 1. ot obv GmootoAoL, AEEaVTES TOV AOYOV TOV TOV 
KUPLOD, EIG TOV OLKOV G@IKOVTO. 2. SEL YAP TOVTOVE TOVG 
avdpas, SBEAVTAG EKELWNV THV YOVALKA, AMAyEW ADTHV. 3. 0 
LOKPATHG EKEAEVOEV TNLAG, SiKALA TPAEAVTAC, TOV BAVATOV LN 
operon. 4. ai pev drdaEacar Exetvovg Tovg Nadas 
exaGevdov, ai Se ANNAPOV Mpos THV MoAtv. 5. oi “EAANVEG 
EPovAovto TEvWeoGat TOG THV NOALV KQL TOVG VOHLOUG 
GSUKNOaOLV. 6. Ol Tovs avdpacg THpHoavtEes ExAGEvSoV. 7. der 
QVTOVSG, YPAYaAVTAS TOvTO TO PiBALOV, KNPVEOL TH KOOHW TOV 
TOV KVPLOD AoYyov. 8. SiKaLOL HOAV ot VOHOL O1 TAV 
NIOTEVOAVTMV Eig TOV KUPLOV. 9. SEL DUAG AKOVOaL KL, 
GKovoavtac, mevWecOar. 10. ti der pe Sika1ae Apagar; od yap 
BovAopat Cv. éav yap t1¢ Cnv PovaAntat, dei AVTOV TOLg VOLOIG 
TE BEOSAL. 
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Middle and off 


17b OK, the last hurdle. Yes, there are active aorist indica- 
tives, infinitives and participles. And yes, you have guessed it in 
one. There are middle ones too. 

For the last time, therefore, eyes down for a full house of 
aorist middles. And no odds are being taken on whether they 
have augments and super protein-enriched oa. Of course they 
do. : 

Hint: take at peek at 12f first to raise the spirits. 


Aorist indicative middle of nopev-oj.c1 ‘TI travel’ 


ls €-Nopevo-aynv ‘I travelled’ 

2s &-mopevd-w ‘you travelled’ 

3s  €-MOPEVG-ATO ‘he, she, it travelled’ 
Ipl &-nopevg-apeda ‘we travelled’ 

Qpl &-nopevg-aobe ‘you travelled’ 

3pl &-MOpEvG-aVvto ‘they travelled’ 


So e.g. edxouat ‘TI pray’ nd&-cnv ‘TI prayed’; pope-opat T fear’, 
Eos-n-o-apnv ‘I feared’. 


Note 

e Does this remind you of anything? Look again at the imper- 
fect indicative middle at 12f. The endings are almost the 
same, except (of course) for energy-packed oa. 


17c Observe the following slight irregularities in aorist forma- 
tion: 


paxowo ‘T fight’ Euaxeo-apnv ‘T fought’ 

Gnoxpivopai ‘Treply dmexpiv-cpnv ‘I replied’ 
(note position of augment — see 
14b — and lack of o but presence : 
of a) 


Vocabulary 


Record: Gd1k-o¢ ‘unjust’; BovAev-op.ai ‘I advise as a council 
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(BovAn) member [n.b. do not confuse with BovA-opa1 ‘I wish’); 
dvaK@Av- ‘I prevent’; oi Sikaot-ai ‘the jury men, judges’; 
peyad- ‘great, large, weighty’; peta, pet, pe (+ gen.) ‘with’; 
ovdenote ‘never’; Tapex-o ‘I provide’; ne18m (aor. éneio-a) ‘I 
persuade’; To tekpnpt-ov ‘evidence’; DmeEp (+ gen.) ‘for, on behalf 
of’; yn@rG-opat (aor. Eyngio-apnv) ‘I vote’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: oi d1Kaotal Ewngioavto ped Du@V, TA GdiKa 
ePpovAevoavto, ovdenmote eEpaxecacbe, OMEKPLVATO, 
EYNYLIOAPESA LETA ToOvTOV, EBOVAEVGM DIEM TOV SUKALOD KOI 
TMV VOULMV, OVSENOTE AMEKPLVAVTO Ot SLKAOTAL, ELAXYEGATO, 
NHvEapeba, EgoBnoato. 

Translate these mixed aorists and imperfects and boomps-a- 
daisy (ooooh! Vicious!): odvdemote GmeKpivaynv, GaTEKpLVOLLNV, 
NVEATO, NYXETO, EUaAxoLeda, Enaxeoapeda, EBovrAevecbe dnEp 
TNS ToAEws, EPovAevocaobe, EBovAecbe (watch it!) akovoat, 
ovdetote PovAeobe (watch it even more) ynpioaocbar DEP Tov 
SiKALOD, EYNOLOATO LEB Ov, EynoiCovto, odvdenote EgoBov 
tov Bavatov, Egofpnow. 


Exercise 3 


Here is part of Socrates’ Apology (ANoAoy1a LMKpatovs), an 
anmoAoyia meaning ‘defence speech’. Here he argues that the 
man who wishes to fight for what is right had better remain a 
private citizen, and recounts an experience of his while serving 
as member of the council (BovAn) that nearly led to his death. 
The speech has been adapted. 

Def Art has been inserted occasionally in [square brackets] to 
help case identification. 


'Q avipes Sikaotar, eav tic [tov] avOpwanwv ebeAn 
Evavtiovebat (to oppose + dat.) DLV Kat TM RANGEL, KaL 
Stak@AveErv [ta] TOAAG (many) GdiKa Ev TH TOAEL yiyvedBar, OD 
omOnoeta. (he will come out of it alive). GAAG de: Tov 
HAaXoLEvov DrEp Tov SikaLov idvwwtevoar (to remain a private 
citizen) kai pn Snpootevoar (guess! Cf. dnuoc). Oo yap 
idiwWTEVOMS Yap Kat LN SnLoolEvdaAs CMBNOETAL. 
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[ta] peyara texpnpia dDpLv Mapexerv EBEAW, Od AOYoUS GAD’ 
Epya. Ser odv DUAG AKOVOAL, iva AKOVOAVTEG YLYVOOKNTE OTL 
ovderote ovdev (=anything) Zoinoar EBovAevoapnv Tapa (con- 
trary to) to dikarov, popovpevos (tov) Bavatov. 

[Socrates now recounts the time he was serving on the coun- 
cil. After the disastrous battle of Arginusae, when a storm blew 
up and the Greek admirals did not pick up their dead, the people 
decided to condemn the admirals en bloc rather than give them 
individual trials. This, says Socrates, was illegal, so:] tote (then) 
€y@ povoc DHav EPovAEvoaynv pndev (nothing, cf. ovddev) 
TO\NOaL Tapa (against) Tovsg vopovse, Kor Evavtia (against) 
EWNLoOaNnV. DpELG PEV ODV, PowWVvTES KL KEAEDOVTEG, 
NOEANOATE ATAYELV LE, EYO SE LETH TOD VOHOD KL TOD SLKALOD 
HOerAnoa SiaKxivdvveverv (run the ultimate risk) paAAOV H 
(rather than) pe8 bu@v py dika1a PovAevec8ar, poPovpEvos 
TOV GAaVATOV. KaL Tote (at that time) 7 MoAtc ednWOKPaTEttoO. 
éne1dn (when) de (1) OALyapyia EyEvETO.... 


But the oligarchy is another story. For the background, see The 
Greek world, Chapter 16. 


The Greek world 
Aristophanic comedy 


However grim life must have been for the Athenians cooped up 
in the city during the Peloponnesian War, festivals of the gods 
still had to be observed — ritual was all. Perhaps the festivals 
Athenians enjoyed most of all were the dramatic festivals, the 
Lenaea in January and the Dionysia in March/April, when they 
could see the latest offerings of their top comedians and trage- 
dians. 

Greeks, as we have seen, loved competing, and the plays that 
had been selected in the previous year by the official in charge 
competed against each other for the coveted dramatic prizes. 
Comedians submitted one comedy at a time, tragedians three 
tragedies plus a satyr play. Unless a touring company took them 
round the regions, they were played once only, at the festival: 
that was it. 

Athens’ star comedian was Aristophanes. We have plays of 
his spanning the period 425-388 BC, and while the early ones are 
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rumbustious, knockabout and full of often cynical and obscene 
reference to the local political scene and its politicians, the last 
plays are considerably quieter and less personal or political in 
tone. This, surely, has something to do with the demise of 
radical democracy in Athens. 

Aristophanes’ plays tend to be about the triumph of the little 
man against powerful forces — mainly political, but also intellec- 
tual and artistic (particularly the latest trends and fashions). 
For example, in Clouds he attacks Socrates (423 BC), in Women 
at the Thesmophoria Euripides (411 BC). His most famous play 
is Lysistrata (411 BC), where the women led by Lysistrata 
combine a sex-strike with the capture of the treasury on the 
acropolis of Athens to force the Athenians and Spartans to make 
peace. Perhaps his most strikingly inventive plot is Acharnians 
(425 BC, another ‘peace’ play), when the farmer Dikaiopolis, fed 
up with living in Athens away from his farm and desperate for 
peace, make his own, personal peace-treaty with the Spartans — 
and can thus go back to his old way of life. Certainly his filthiest 
and most vicious play is Knights (424 BC), in which the powerful 
politician Cleon, whom Aristophanes loathed, is given a treat- 
ment which no censor would allow on stage today. 


Wordplay 
The language of science 


The Greek language has loaded English with scientific termino- 
logy, particularly medical. This is because Greeks invented 
rational medicine, i.e. explaining disease without recourse to 
the supernatural (the 5th century BC doctor Hippocrates is the 
big name here). Being unscientific and knowing nothing of 
viruses or bacteria or how the body really worked, Greek doctors 
produced diagnoses that were usually complete nonsense, but it 
is the principle that counts. On the credit side, they were very 
good at prognosis — observing the course of a disease and learn- 
ing to predict what turn it would take next. 

The suffix ‘-itis’, for example, indicates inflammation, and 
&p8pov means ‘joint’, vegpov ‘kidney’, €vtepa ‘insides’, 7aT- 
‘liver’, piv- ‘nose’, deppa ‘skin’. The suffix ‘oma’ indicates a 
tumour or swelling, and is added to pedav- ‘black’, dote- ‘bone’, 
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aipat- ‘blood’. ‘-osis’ indicates a diseased condition, and is added 
to yox7 ‘soul’, vevp- ‘nerve’, 8poyuB- ‘lump, clot’. 

‘-path’ derives from Greek macy ‘I suffer’ and indicates 
someone who suffers from or treats a disease. Combine it with 
WoT, OOTEO-, OpoLo- (‘the same’). ‘-pathy’ indicates ‘disease of 
or ‘treatment for disease of, whence vevpo- (‘nerve’) and bdpo- 
(‘water’). ‘-tomy’ indicates cutting, from Greek toj1o< ‘slice’, and 
“ectomy’ a cutting out (€K), to go with e.g. Dotepa ‘womb’. 

Reckon also with AevKos ‘white’, mAny- ‘struck’, owe ‘body’, 
@epan- ‘cure’, while pew means ‘flow’, whence all the 
-rrhea/rrhoea words (S.arrhoea flows ‘through’ you). 


Answers 

Exercise | 

Acc., the man pursuing; acc., the women sending; gen., of the 
men announcing; dat., to the men speaking; nom., the men 
loving; dat., to the man speaking; gen., of the woman wronging; 
dat., to the women having faith; nom., the man waiting; acc., the 
men seeking; nom., the men shouting. 

1. Therefore the apostles, having spoken the word of the lord, 
came into the house. 2. It is necessary for these men, having 
pursued that woman, to arrest her. 3. Socrates ordered us, 
acting justly, not to fear death. 4. The women who had taught 
those children were asleep, but the [other] women departed 
towards the city. 5. The Greeks wanted to trust those who had 
harmed the city and the laws. 6. Those who had guarded the 
men were asleep. 7. It is necessary for them, having written this 
book, to announce the word of the lord to the world. 8. The laws 
of those trusting in the lord were just. 9. It is necessary for you 
to hear and, having heard, to obey. 10. Why must I act justly? 
For I do not want to live. If someone wants to live, he must obey 
the laws. 

Exercise 2 

The judges voted with you; they advised injustice; you never 
fought; he replied; we voted with him; you advised on behalf of 
justice and the laws; the judges never replied; he fought; we 
prayed; he feared. 

I never replied; I was replying; he prayed; he was praying; we 
were fighting; we fought; you were advising on behalf of the city; 
you advised; you were wishing to hear; you never wish to vote 
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on behalf of justice; he voted with us; they were voting; you were 
never fearing death; you feared. 

Exercise 3 

Gentlemen jurors, if someone of men wishes to oppose you and 
the mob, and to prevent many injustices happening (lit. ‘to 
happen’) in the city, he will not come out of it alive. But it is 
necessary for the man fighting on behalf of justice to remain a 
private citizen and not enter public life. For he who remains a 
private citizen and does not enter public life will come out of it 
alive. 

Powerful evidence I wish to provide for you — not words, but 
actions. It is therefore necessary for you to listen, in order that, 
having listened, you may know that I never advised [you] to do 
anything contrary to justice, fearing (i.e. because I feared) 
death. 

Then I alone of you advised to do nothing against the laws and 
I voted against. You therefore, shouting and ordering, wanted to 
arrest me, but I wanted to run the ultimate risk with the law 
and with justice, rather than not advise justly with you, fearing 
death. And then the city was under a democracy. But when the 
oligarchy happened .... 


Afore ye go 


e Revise your aorist participles active (-ca¢ (GavtT-), CaG-a) 
(17a) 

e Revise your aorist middle actives (oa + nv, etc.) (17b) 

e Learn the twelve new words 
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The final nail (but in whose coffin?) 


18a Of course you are keen to hurry on to the finishing post. 
What rich rewards lie just round the corner! But just be patient 
for a little longer. We must dance an old, but by now delightfully 
predictable, routine just once more. 

Do aorist middle verbs, like their aorist active counterparts, 
have infinitives and participles? Are they based on the oa-rich 
aorist middle stem (with no augment)? Are they an absolute 
piece of cake? 

As well ask if the Pope is a Catholic. Yes, yes and yes (or, to 
put it in Greek, which, unlike Latin, does have a word for it, va, 
VOL, KOL VOL). 


Aorist middle infinitives 


18b Cast a cold eye on the following and draw conclusions: 


Aor. indic. middle Aor. infin. middle Meaning 
ENOPEVS-QINV ‘I travelled’ mnopevo-acOar ‘to travel’ 
Euayeo-apnv ‘I fought’ HAaxEC-Ao8ar § ‘to fight’ 
Nvg-aNVv ‘T prayed’ ev§-a08a1 ‘to pray’ 
GamEeKpiv-aynv ‘I replied’ GROKPLV-AGBaL ‘to reply’ 


Gorrit? Aorist middle infinitives = aorist middle stem (no aug- 
ment) + -ao8a1. Note our friend -o6a1, the sign of the middle 
infinitive (cf. 7a). 


Vocabulary 


Record: &modoye-onar T defend myself; diavoe-opa1 TI plan, 
realise’; Katayngtt-opa ‘I condemn’. 
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Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. nbeAnoa PovAevoaobar TEep. TOV vouOv. 2. od 
Padtov Hv cor payecacbar Kat LN Popnoacbar. 3. ti odk 
EBovAOY WHPLoacdba1 DAEP TOV LaKPATODG; 4. TOVG PEVYOVTAG 
ekedevoe payeoacbar. 5. dei Tov €v TH OaAaTTH ovtac 
evgac8ai tog Beoicg. 6. SNAOV po EOTLV OTL YPN TOV HEV 
LOKPAaTH ANoAoynoacGar Tepi Tov Prov, tovc de Sukaotac 
KATAWNOLOAGOAL AVTODV. 7. UN KEAEve LE KdiKa diavonoacbar. 


Aorist middle participles 


18c Cast another c.e. on the f. and draw conkers: 
Aor. indic. middle Aor. participle middle Meaning 


ETopevo-ayny ‘I travelled’ mopevo-apev-o¢ -n -ov ‘travelling’ 
euaxeo-apnv ‘TIfought’  payeo-apev-ocg-n-ov ‘fighting’ 
Ndé-apnv ‘prayed ev&-opev-oc -1n -ov ‘praying’ 
GMEKPLV-ONV ‘I replied GmoKptv-qEv-o¢ -n -ov ‘replying’ 


If you are still awake, aorist middle participles = aorist middle 
stem (no augment) + apev-oc -n -ov. Note our friends om and 
-[W€V-0G, the sign of the middle participle (see e.g. 6a). 


Exercise 2 


Identify case and translate: T© yHpLloapEVva, TOV EDEALEVOV, 
TNS POPNOApEVNGS, Ol LAYECApEVOL, TOVG POVAEVOM[EVOUG, TOLG 
KATAYTPLOALEVOLG, TW ATOAOCYNOALEV®, THY SLAVONOUPEVNV. 


Aorist revision 


18d Sign of the aorist: oa. 


Aor. indic. act. Aor. infin. act. Aor. participle act. 


£-NAVO-O TMAVO-QL NAVOAG (TAVGAVT-), 
TAVOAG -O 
‘I stopped’ ‘to stop’ ‘stopping’ 
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Aor. indic. mid. Aor. infin. mid. Aor. participle mid. 


E-MOPEVO-ALLTNV TMOPEVO-AGOQ1 ~~ NOPEVO-ALEV-OG -T -OV 
‘T travelled’ ‘to travel’ ‘travelling’ 


Socrates’ &noAoy1a: his response to being 
condemned to death 


Vocabulary 


Record vocabulary marked with an asterisk *. 

*ovte...od0te ‘neither...nor’; tote ‘then’; dveAevBepos ‘ignoble, 
unworthy of a free man’; *vvv ‘now’; petTapeder [ol ‘it is a source 
of regret to me’; *oDtw< ‘in this way’; *imoAoye-op.an (here agrees 
with ol); TOAD PaAAOoV ‘much more’; Woe ‘thus’; TeBvavar ‘to 
die’; 1 ‘than’; éxeivwc ‘in that [other] way’ (i.e. ignobly); *o 
MOAEL-0G ‘the battle’; GAAov ovddeva ‘anyone else’ (acc.); *mav 
movwv ‘doing everything’; 6avatov is object of nopevyn; Kat Yap 
‘what’s more’; | 1ax-n ‘battle’; *moAAakte ‘often’; ages ‘throw- 
ing away’; Ta OMAG ‘the weapons’; ixetevw ‘supplicate’; &AA-06 
‘other’; 1) pnxav-n ‘the device, means’; *Exaot-oc ‘each’; *o 
Kivdvv-0¢ ‘the danger’; ote ‘so as to’; *toApa-w ‘T dare’; *yaAen- 
og ‘difficult’; yaAenwtepoc ‘more difficult’; moAv ‘much’; h 
movnpi-a ‘wickedness, wrong’; 8attov S8avatov ‘quicker than 
death’; 6e-m ‘I run’; Bpaduc ‘slow’; npeoButys ‘old man’; tov 
Bpadvtepov ‘the slower’, i.e. death; €aAwv ‘I have been caught’; 
*> Katnyop-oc ‘the accuser’; detv-oc ‘smart’; 0€-vc ‘quick’; tov 
@attovos ‘the quicker’; 7 KaK1-a ‘wickedness’. 


When the death penalty is passed, Socrates wryly observes that 
if the jury had waited a little longer, he would have died of 
natural causes anyway. He goes on to address those who voted 
for death, arguing that he was condemned for not sucking up to 
them enough and going into the sort of pathetic pleading rou- 
tines they were used to. He continues: 


"AA ovte tote NOEAnoa mpagar ovddev KvEedevBEpov, OVTE VUV 
LOL PETAPEAEL ODTMS AMOAOYNOAPEVW, GAA TOAD PAAAOV 
BovAopar MSE &MoAOCYNOApEVOS TEBVAVAL T EKELVMS CHV. ODTE 
yap €v dkny ovT Ev ToAELw@ OvT Ee OVT GAAOV OvdSEVa SEL 
TOVTO TOLELV, IVa ATMOMEVYT NAV Toimv [tov] Bavatov. Kat yap 
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EV TALG HAXAIG NOAAAKIC SNAOV YLYVETAL OTL TOV BAVATOV TIC 
PovAETAL EKPEVYELV, AMELG TH ONAG KAL LKETEDWV TOG 
StMKOVTAS. KL [Ai] GAAOL pHYAVaL TOAAML EiOLV EV EKAOTOIC 
TOG KIVOVVOIG WotE SLagEDvyELV [Tov] BaVATOV, EAV TLIC TOALO 
TOV MOULV KOU AEyEetv. GAA’ od yaAEMov EoTL [tov] Bavatov 
EKMEVYELV, GAAM TOAD YaAAET@TEpoV [ExMEDvyELV THY] TOVNPLaAV. 
Battov yap Bavatov Gel. KaL vov EY@, Ppadvs @V KaL 
TpEoPvTNS, D0 tov PpadvtEepov EQA@V, oi SE KATNYOPOL, SELVOL 
OVTEG KL OEEIG, DIO TOV BATTOVOG, THG KAKIAG. KOL VDV EYW LEV 
shall go found guilty by you of death, ovto1 de found guilty bro 
tNS GAnOevac of wickedness and injustice. I shall stick by my 
punishment, and they by theirs. 


The end of Socrates’ &nohoyia 
Vocabulary 


evedmidac ‘hopeful, confident’; teAevta-w ‘I die’; *ovde ‘nor, and 
... not’; &pere-o ‘T neglect’; *to mpaypa (tpaypat-) ‘affair, busi- 
ness, matter’; *dia + acc., ‘because of; ovdapov ‘nowhere’; 
anotpet-w ‘I turn aside, divert’; to onpet-ov ‘the sign’; Tavv ‘at 
all’; yadetarv-o ‘I feel angry with (+ dat. — the dat. being the 
previous TO1G ... TOLG); *Ka ToL ‘and yet’; tavtYy TH dat., meaning 
‘with’; 7 diavol-o ‘the plan, intention’; katnyope-o ‘I accuse’; 
oi-op.an ‘I think, suppose, believe to —’ (i.e. that they were -ing); 
BAant-o TI harm’ (i.e. harm me); n5n ‘already’; 1 @p-o ‘fine’; 
omotep-oi ‘whichever’; €m1 ‘to’; Gpervov ‘better’; dSnAov ‘it [is] 
unclear’; mavt1 ‘to everyone’; MANV 7H ‘except’. 


Socrates addresses the jury, arguing that a good man has noth- 
ing to fear in life or death. The ‘sign’ is his 6a oviov, a sort of 
divine conscience, which he claims always turned him away 
from any wrong path. These are his closing words. 


"AAAG DAS XPT, O AvdpEs SiKAOTAL, ELEATIONS EVAL TPOG TOV 
Bavatov, Kai StavoewGat OTL OVK EoTIV [tw] avdpL ayabw 
KQKOV ovdEV, OdTE [tH] CwvTL OdTE TEAELTHOAVTL, oODdE 
GpEAELTAL DIO [TMV] BEWV TA TOLVTOY TPaYHATa. But what has 
happened to me now has not happened by accident (aw 
QVTOWaTOV), but it is clear to me that it is better for me to die 
and be finished with this business. d1a tovto e€ue ovdapov 
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GQTETPEWEV TO ONMELOV, KAL EYM TOLG KATEWNMLOAHEVOIG Ov 
KQL TOLG KATNYOPOIS OD NAVY YAAENALVW. KALTOL OD TAVTY TH 
SLAVOLA KATEYNOLCOVTO LOD KQL KaTHYOPOVV, GAA’ oiopEVoL 
BAantev. This was blameworthy of them. 
(Socrates now tells the jury to admonish his children ‘as I 
admonished you’ if they grow up to believe anything is more 
important than goodness. Kai €AV TAVTA TOUNTE, EYW KOI OL 
viol will have justice at your hands.) 

GAAG Hon [Eotiv H] Mpa AanEepyecGar, EOL HEV Tpos Bavatov, 
Dptv de mpoc Prov. [oi] Onotepor de NL@V EpYovTat ENL GpLELVOV 
TpaypLa, GSnAov [€otr] mavtr TANV TN TO GEw. 


The Greek world 
Why are we here? 


Socrates was executed in 399 BC. He is a figure of very great 
importance in the history of thought. Early Greek philosophers 
— natural scientists would be a better description — were mainly 
interested in how the world began and what it consisted of (see 
The Greek world, Chapter 4). Socrates changed the whole 
direction of philosophy, turning the spotlight on man and asking 
the crucial question — how best can we lead our lives? For him 
life was a constant search to answer that question — 6 
avetEtTaAOTOS Bios Ov Piwtoc &vepwra, ‘the unexamined life [is] 
not to-be-lived by man’, he famously said. 

Socrates never wrote a word. His life and work are recorded 
for us first-hand by his ardent admirer Plato. Plato constructed 
his own philosophy on Socratic foundations, but since he uses 
Socrates as his mouthpiece in almost all his work, it is quite 
difficult to decide where the real Socrates ends and Plato begins. 
But one can perhaps say three things about Socrates’ work. 

First, he felt that apetn (‘goodness, expertise, success’) was 
the key to life. Only a good man could be a happy man. But how 
did one define goodness — since if one could not define it, one 
would not recognise it when one met it? This is the central ° 
Socratic paradox, and led to his famous sayings ‘goodness is 
knowledge’ and ‘no one does wrong willingly (since goodness is 
so advantageous, leading to happiness as it does, that once you 
know what it is, you will always do it). 

Second, to help solve the problem, Socrates invented dialectic 
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technique — the question and answer method. He used this in 
encouraging those he met to attempt to define dpetn — by 
gathering examples of it and seeing what all the examples had 
in common (the inductive method). His questioners, naturally, 
never succeed, but the process of question and answer at least 
clarifies the problems. 

Third, Socrates never claimed to be a teacher of anything: 
indeed his only recognisable ‘mission statement’ was that he 
knew he knew nothing (one would love to see a modern univer- 
sity adopting it). But he became a highly controversial figure for 
his relentless questioning of everyone and everything, and even- 
tually he was charged with introducing new gods and corrupting 
the young — though his friendship with Critias, hated leader of 
the Thirty Tyrants, cannot have helped his cause (see The 
Greek world, Chapter 16). He was found guilty and executed. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Aristophanes’ comedy Clouds 
(423 BC) are also contemporary evidence for Socrates’ life — 
presenting a rather different picture from Plato’s. 


Answers 
Exercise 1 
1. I wanted to advise about the laws. 2. It was not easy for you 
to fight and not be afraid. 3. Why were you not wishing to vote 
on behalf of Socrates? 4. He ordered those fleeing to fight. 5. It 
was necessary for those who were in the sea to pray to the gods. 
6. It is clear to me that Socrates must defend himself concerning 
his life, but the jurors condemn him. 7. Do not order me to plan 
injustice. 
Exercise 2 
Dat., to/for him voting; gen., of them praying; gen, of her fearing; 
nom,. the men fighting; acc., the men advising; dat., to/for the 
men condemning; dat., to/for the man defending himself; acc. 
the woman planning/realising. 
Socrates’ anoAoyia 

But neither then did I wish to do anything [nothing] ignoble, 
nor now is it a source of regret to me [for] having defended 
myself in this way, but much more I want to die defending 
myself in this way than to live in that way. For neither in a trial 
nor in war neither I nor anyone [no one] else ought to do this, in 
order that he may escape death, doing everything [i.e. do every- 
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thing to escape death]. What’s more, in battles often it becomes 
clear that someone wishes to escape death, abandoning his 
weapons and supplicating the pursuers. And there are many 
other devices in each danger so as to escape death, if someone 
dares to do and say everything. But it is not difficult to escape 
death, but much more difficult [to escape] wickedness. For it 
runs faster than death. And now I, being slow and old, have been 
caught by the slower, but my accusers, being smart and quick 
{have been caught] by the quicker, wickedness. And now I on the 
one and...they on the other ... by the truth. 
The end of Socrates’ anoAoyia 

But it is necessary for you, gentlemen of the jury, to be 
confident towards [in the face of] death and to realise that there 
is not for the good man any [no] evil, neither [for him] living nor 
dying, nor are his affairs neglected by the gods ... Because of this 
the sign nowhere diverted me, and I do not feel angry at all at 
those condemning me and the accusers. And yet they did not 
condemn and accuse me with this intention, but thinking to 
[that they were] harm me...and if you do these things, I and my 
sons ... But already [it is] time to depart, for me to death, for you 
to life. Whichever of us is going to a better business, is unclear 
to everyone except the god. 
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From death to life 
The end of the Syracusan expedition, 413 BC 
Vocabulary 


*éme1dn ‘when’; *1) nywep-o ‘the day’; 1 otpati-o ‘the army’; 6 
OVEUAYX-0¢6 ‘the ally’; mpooKet-j.at ‘IT harass’; *navtayobev ‘from 
all sides’; *BaAA-w ‘I throw (missiles at); kataKovtiC-o ‘I shoot 
down’; €mery-op0 ‘TI hurry’; *O motap-oc ‘the river’; G@po pev ... 
Ga de ‘at the same time...at the same time’; BiaC-opan ‘I am 
pressured’; 1) mpooBod-n ‘the attack’; oi imm-eic ‘the cavalry’; 
*XAL-0¢ ‘other’; 0 oxA-0¢ ‘the mass (of soldiers)’; ) taAaimwpi-o. 
‘the distress’; *wc ‘as’; Et’ adtw ‘on it’ (the river); Eonint- ‘I fall 
in’; oddevl KOOL ‘in no order’; Mac Tig ‘every one’; AdTOG ‘him- 
self; mpwtos ‘first’; diaBnvar ‘to cross’; 6 moAEpL1-0¢ ‘the enemy’; 
émiket-a1 ‘I press hard’; 7 SiaBao-tc ‘the crossing’; &6po0-0¢ ‘all 
together’; &vayKal-o ‘I compel’; yape-w ‘I advance’; émmunt-o ‘T 
fall on’ + dat.; *GAAnNA-o1 ‘each other’; Katanate-o ‘I trample 
down’; &v@Gev ‘from above’; miv-@ ‘I drink’; Gopev-oc ‘happy’; 
KolA-0¢ ‘hollow, bottom of; €v ogiciv avdtoig ‘among them- 
selves’; tapaco-w ‘I entangle’; enixataBavt-ec ‘coming down’; 
pLaALote ‘particularly’; ogaC-w ‘I slaughter’. 


In the long drawn out war between Athens and Sparta (the 
Peloponnesian War, 431-404 BC), the Athenians in 415 sent a 
major expeditionary force to Sicily, hoping to use its wealth in 
the conflict. It turned into a disaster . The Athenian fleet was 
destroyed in the battle in the harbour in Syracuse, and the 
remnants of the army had to retreat south by land. Here, led by 
Nikias, it reaches the river Assinaros, and a nightmare slaugh- 
ter ensues. 


Nixiac 57, Emerdy [1] NEpa EYEVETO, NYE THV OTPATLAV. ot 
SE LUPAKOGLOL KQL OL OVHPHAXOL NPOGEKELVTO, NMAaVTAXOBEV 
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BaAAovtes Kal KaTaAKOoVtTLCOVTES. KaL Oi “ABnvaror nteryovto 
Tpog tov “Acoiwapov notapov, Ga pev BroCopevor D0 tS 
Tavtaxo8ev mpooPoAns [tov] innemv NoAAM@V KaL TOD GAAOD 
oxAov, thinking it would be easier for them if they crossed the 
river, qa 5 DLO THS THAGIMWpLAG Kal their desire to drink. a> 
dE YLYVOVTAL EM ADT, EOTINTOVOLV ODSEVL KOOL, GAAG TAG 
Tig adtTOS TpwatOc dSiaPrnVvar PovAopEevoc, KaL Oi MOAEPLOL 
ENLKEWLEVOL, YAAETHV tTHv diaPaci Eenotovv. [oi] aBpoor yap 
AVAYKACOMEVOL YMPELV, EMETIMTOV GAANAOIG KOL KATENATOVV, 
and some were immediately killed on their own spears and 
weapons, others got tangled up and swept away. On the other 
side of the river stood the Syracusans (it was steep and rocky) 
and they éBadrdAov d&vadev tovs “ASnvarovs, [tovs] mvovtac 
TOVG NOAAOVG GOPEVOVG, KAL EV KOLAM TM TOTAP@ Ev 
OMLOLV AVTOIS TAPAGDOPEVOVG. Ka1 ot MeAonovvo1o1, [oi] 
ENIKATAPBAVTEG, TOVG EV TO TOTALW LAALOTA EO@aCov. And the 
water was immediately fouled, but was drunk none the less all 
bloody with mud and was fought over by many. 

Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 7.84. 


The death of Julius Caesar, Ides of March 44 BC 
Vocabulary 


ENLOKONT-0 ‘I joke’; 6 pavt-ic ‘the prophet’; pvAaco-opar T 
watch out for’; dnta ‘then’; to pavtevwa ‘the oracle’; y ‘or; 
ed5ed1e1c ‘you feared’; *map-e1pt ‘I am present’; tosovtOV HLOVOV 
‘only this much’; va ‘yes’; *ovdena ‘not yet’; napeAnAvOev ‘it has 
passed’; 1, v80A0ye- ‘I chat’; ixetev-a ‘T plead with’; Dnontev-o 
‘I suspect’; 6 Kap-oc ‘the right time’; to ipati-ov ‘the toga’; 6 
@1-0G ‘the shoulder’; ka6e1AKv0-a ‘I ripped’; to onpiet-ov ‘the 
sign’; Mpoomint-w ‘I attack’ + dat.; Katetpwoa ‘I wounded’; 
*eim-evv ‘to speak’; tt ‘anything’; *5vva-101 ‘I am able, can’. 


Here is Cassius Dio’s account of the death of Julius Caesar on 
15 March 44 BC. Dio’s Roman History was composed from c. AD 
200 till his death in AD 229. 


0 KQ1oap, ENLOK@NTWV TPOG TOV HAVTLV TOV KEAEVOAVTA ADTOV 
QVAMOGEGHAL THV TEpaAv EKELVvTV, Eimev ‘Nov SynTtAa Gov TH 
HOAVTEDLATA; T] ODX OPAs OT. T NpEpa Av [which] ededrerg 
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NOAPEOTL, KAI EY Cw; KAL EKELVOG TODOVTOV LOVOV, WG AEYOUOI, 
QHEKPLVATO OTL ‘VAL TAPEOTLV, ODdSETW Se TApPEANADGEV.’ 
(The conspirators now gather round him in a body and...) 
oi pev EnvOoAO0YovV, Oi SE IKETEVOV AVTOV, iva LN DIONTEVON. 
EMElsTN O KAIPOG EYEVETO, TPOGNAGE Tig AVTW, KAL TO ILATLOV 
QVTOD ATO TOD MHLOV KAGELAKVOE. TOVTO TV TO ONMELOV. 
NPOGENLNTOV AVTM@ EKELVOL NAVTAXOVEV KOL KATETPWOAV 
QVTOV. Ka d1a TOV MANBovG AdTOV O Kaioap ovteE Eine OvTE 
mpagat ti €5vvat0, but veiled his face and was despatched with 
many blows. This is the truest account, though some say that 
when Brutus struck him a heavy blow, Caesar said to him kau 
Ov, TEKVOV; 

Cassius Dio, Roman History 44.19 


A fable: it is stupid to pity the pitiless 
Vocabulary 


*O yewpy-oc ‘the farmer’; Aafwv ‘taking’; *o éy-tc ‘the snake’; 
€xnve-w ‘T die’; to wox-0¢ ‘the cold’; 6aAn-o ‘I warm’; nrAw6n ‘it 
stretched out’; mpooous ‘attaching itself to’ + dat.; 7 xe1p ‘the 
hand’; daxwv ‘biting’; &vintws ‘incurably’; éxteiv-o ‘I kill, 
stretch X out’; 6vnoKx-@ ‘T die’; 6 1.v80¢g ‘the word’; HEto¢ ‘worthy 
of + gen.; } pvnp-n ‘recall, memory’; Tacx- ‘T suffer’; oik teipac 
‘having pitied’; novnp-oc ‘wicked, evil’. 


Babrius (2nd century AD?) collected Aesop’s fables and turned 
them into verse. Here a farmer takes pity on a snake. The first 
version is in a normal Greek prose order, with added Def Arts 
etc., the second in its original poetic form. 


O YEMpPyos, AaBwv Tov ExLV EKNVEOVTA VO TOV WDXOVG, 
EBQATEV ADTOV. GAA’ EKELVOG O EXIG NHAWON, MPOGPVG TH XEIPL, 
Kor SaKov avintws Extervev [adtov]. 0 yewpyos, 8vnoKav, 
eimev [tov] pv8ov GELov [TNS] WVNLNG: ‘OiKALA TAOYXW, CLK TELPAG 
TOV TOVNPOV.’ 


Scansion 
The rhythm is ‘blank tum-ti-tum’, where blank can be tum or ti, 


repeated twice; then ‘blank tum-tum-tum’: thus ‘blank tum-ti- 
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tum/blank tum-ti-tum/blank tum-tum-tum’ (see 15b for princi- 
ples of scansion). 


EXLV YEMPYOSG EKMVEOVT DO YoYOVG 

AaBOv EBAATEV. GAA’ EKELVOS TTAMON 

TT XELPL MPCGPVS KAI SaKOV AVL-NTMS 

EKTELVEV... 

OvynoKav Se LvOoVv eimev GELov LVS 

‘OUKALA MAGYM, TOV NOVNPOV OIKTEIPAC.’ 
Babrius, Fable 143. 


Zeus, father - and mother? - of the gods 
Vocabulary 


&Kapov ‘the wrong time’; *€€eot ‘it is permitted to’ + dat.; 
idelv ‘to see’; To Mapov ‘the present’; jpwv ‘surely not?’; ovv-eupr 
‘I am with, make love to’ + dat.; €tepo.ov Ti ‘something rather 
different’; évdov ‘inside’; *uarAaKws &x- ‘I feel poorly’; mo8Eev 
‘from what cause?’; de1v-oc ‘terrible’; *aioxvv-onar ‘I feel 
ashamed’; 6 6&1-0¢ ‘uncle’; *tetoxev ‘he has given birth’; aptiac 
‘recently; amaye ‘get away!’; &vdpoyvvoc ‘hermaphrodite’; 
yaotnp ‘the stomach’; éneonpav-a ‘I indicated’; 0 OyK-o¢ ‘the 
swelling’; eb ‘well’; to éuBpv-ov ‘the embryo’; *) Kegad-n ‘the 
head’; (€&) étexev ‘he bore’; aO1c ‘again’; *wonep ‘as if, like’; 
toxada [acc.] ‘for breeding, broody’; to unp-ov ‘the thigh’; kv-o 
‘I carry; to Bpe@-oc ‘the child’; tpitog ‘third’; 6 nv ‘the month’; 
N @div-7 ‘birth pains’; [to] Ddmp ‘the water’; to TpavpLa ‘pain, 
hurt’; Aexou for a woman who has just given birth’. 


Lucian was born about AD 125 in Samosata, a town in the 
Roman province of Syria. He was a brilliant satirist. The back- 
ground to the first passage is as follows: Zeus’ mistress Semele, 
demanding to see Zeus in his full majesty, has been destroyed 
by the fire of his thunderbolts. But Zeus rescues the embryo of | 
the god Dionysus, with whom she was pregnant, and sews it into 
his thigh until it is ready to be born. 

Here the god Iooe1d@v has come to see Zeus, but ‘Epps, on 
guard outside his room, puts him off. TMooeidav tries to guess 
what he is up to. 
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Hera is Zeus’s wife; Ganymede his male cup-bearer (and 
catamite); Zeus bore Athene from his head. 


EPM: &Kaipov Eotiv. obdk éEeotiv oot iderv adtov Ev TH RAPOVTL. 
MOZ: pov th Hpa ovveotiv; 

EPM: obk, GAA ETEPOLOV TL EOTLV. 

HOx: oida. 6 Tavopndne Evdov. 

EPM: ovde Tovto. GAA HAAAKWS EXEL. 

TIOZ: noBev, @ “Epyn; Se.vov Yap TovtO EYE. 

EPM: aioxvvopar eineny. 

TOX: &AAG od xpn aicoxvvecbat Mpos Eye, Getov dvta. 


Hermes now reveals the truth. 


EPM: tetoKev aptiac, @ Tlocetdov. 
TIOL: dnaye, TETOKEV EKELVOG; Tig O MATHP; OD YAP PaLvEeTar 
GVvSpoyvvosg eivat. GAAG TN yaotnp odK exEonpavev [tov] 
OyYKOV. 
EPM: €0 Aeyeic; od yap Exetvn eixe to EuBpvov. 
TIOZ: oida. Ek THG KEMaAANG ETEKEV ADEIG WONEP THV “AONVaV. 
TOKASA YAP THV KEMAANV EXEL. 
EPM: ovK, GAAG Ev TO NP EKVEL To THS Lepedns Ppe@os...vov 
TOLTOG EOTLV O LNV, Kol EEETEKEV ADTO, KAL GTO TOV WSLVOV 
HOAKMS EXEL. VOV MEpYoLar iva MEepw [to] ddwp adTH Mpos 
TO TPAVUA KA TA HAAG MOTEP AEXOL. 

Lucian, Dialogues of the gods 12. 


The Greek world 
Greeks under the Romans 


‘Who came first, the Greeks or the Romans” is a favourite 
question, and ‘the Greeks’ is the right answer (though it is worth 
pointing out that the centre of future Rome was occupied from 
1000 BC and that Rome traditionally became a republic in 508 
BC, the same year that Cleisthenes invented democracy in Ath- 
ens). But it may come as a surprise to find yourself reading 
Greek literature dated AD. Surely Rome ruled the roost by then? 

It certainly did. Greece had become a province of Rome in the 
2nd century BC, and after Rome conquered Britain in AD 43, its 
empire stretched from Britain to Syria, from Germany to Egypt 
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and North Africa. But the point is that, however politically 
powerful Rome was, the Greek language was still the common 
language of the Mediterranean (which explains why the New 
Testament was originally written in Greek, not Latin) and 
Greek was the foreign language that all educated Romans 
learnt. It was the language of culture. Further, Athens in par- 
ticular and Greece in general were seen as the place for top 
Romans to complete their education: they all went to ‘university’ 
there, as it were. Parallels in the modern world between the 
‘Roman’ USA and the ‘Greek’ UK have some truth to them in 
this respect. 

So Greek literature does not end with the demise of demo- 
cracy and classical Athens in the 4th century BC. Far from it. 
Greeks continued churning the stuff out wherever they lived in 
the Mediterranean. Greeks in Alexandria in Egypt were espe- 
cially prolific. When Alexander the Great died (323 BC — see The 
Greek world Chapter 16), the Greeks he had left in charge of 
his empire promptly turned themselves into kings. IItoAeparoc 
made himself king of Egypt (Ptolemy) and at once decided to 
turn its capital Alexandria into a cultural centre to rival Athens. 
He poured state funding into the Museum (science) and Library 
(the arts) and attracted the best Greek scholars and writers 
from all over the Mediterranean to work there. Indeed, it was 
scholars working in the Library who produced definitive texts of 
all classical Greek literature — from which our texts derive 
today. 

While the Roman empire survived, so did Greek languag: 
and culture. Lucian, Cassius Dio, the New Testament and the 
epigrams we read earlier are all products of the post-classical 
Greek world under Roman rule. Indeed, we owe the very sur- 
vival of Greek literature to the Romans. What happened when 
the Roman empire collapsed awaits the last chapter. 


Answers 

Syracuse 

When day came, Nikias led the army. The Syracusans and allies 
harassed them, hurling missiles and shooting down [on them] 
from all sides. And the Athenians hurried towards the river 
Assinaros, at the same time being pressured by the attacks from 
all sides of the many cavalry and the rest of the crowd of 
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soldiers, and at the same time by distress...As they came upon 
it, they fell in in no order, but each one wishing to cross first 
himself and the enemy pressing hard made the crossing diffi- 
cult. Being compelled to advance all together, they fell on each 
other and trampled [each other] down...they were throwing 
missiles at the Athenians from above, who were — the majority 
— drinking happily, and tangled up with each other in the bottom 
of the river. And the Peloponnesians, coming down, slaughtered 
those in the river particularly. 

Julius Caesar 

Caesar, joking at the prophet who had ordered him to guard 
against that day, said ‘Where then [are] your oracles? Or do you 
not see that the day which you feared is here, and I live?’ And 
he, as they say, replied only this much ‘Yes, it is here, but it has 
not yet passed.’ 

Some were chatting, others were pleading with him, in order 
that he might not suspect. When the right moment came, some- 
one approached him and ripped his toga off his shoulder. This 
was the sign. They attacked him from all sides and wounded 
him. And because of the mob of them Caesar was unable to say 
or do anything ...‘you too, child’. 

A fable 

A farmer, taking a snake which was dying of cold, warmed [it]. 
But that snake stretched out, attaching itself to his hand, and 
biting [him] incurably laid him low. The farmer, dying, uttered 
a word worthy of recall: ‘I suffer justly, taking pity on a wretch’. 
Lucian 

Her: It is not the right time. It is not permitted for you to see him 
at the moment. Pos: Surely he’s not with Hera? Her: No, but 
something like it. Pos: I know. Ganymede’s inside! Her: Nor this 
[either]. But he’s feeling poorly. Pos: For what reason, Hermes? 
For this [is] a terrible [thing] you’re saying. Her: I'm ashamed to 
say. Pos: But you must not be ashamed before me, being your 
uncle. 

Her: He has just given birth, Poseidon. Pos: Get away! He’s given 
birth? Who’s the father? He doesn’t appear to be a hermaphro- 
dite. But his stomach did not indicate a swelling. Her: You speak 
correctly. For it did not contain the embryo. Pos: I know. He bore 
[it] from his head again, like Athene. He’s got a broody head. 
Her: No, but he carried the son of Semele in his thigh ... it’s the 
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third month now, and he has given birth to it, and is feeling 
poorly from labour pains. Now I’m going in order that I may 
carry water to him for the pains and for everything else, as if for 
a woman who has just given birth. 
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Eternal truths 
In Zeus’s Prayer HQ 


Here from the satirist Lucian again the philosopher Menippus 
describes how Zeus deals with prayers — many of which are 
contradictory. 


Vocabulary 


tO y@pt-ov ‘the place’; €vOa ‘where’; *kaGeC-on.at ‘I sit’; *H edx-n 
‘the prayer’; émt ‘at, beside’; perv ‘removing’; *tapexe ‘I pro- 
vide, offer’; Eavtov ‘himself (acc.); tavtaxobev ty¢ yn¢ ‘from all 
over the world’; dia@op-o¢ ‘different’; moikiA-og ‘varied’; 
toi-00-0¢ ‘like this’; *yevotto j1ot ‘may it come about for me to X 
(infin.)/for X (acc.) to Y (infin.’; BaoiWev-m ‘I am king’; to 
KPoLLv-OVv ‘the onion’; pvvai ‘to grow’; T0 OKopod-ov ‘the garlic’; 
TALXEWS ‘quickly’; &moBaverv ‘to die’; otEepOHvar Ta ‘OAVLTLA ‘to 
be crowned in the Olympics’; tov mAeovtwv; ‘of those sailing’; 0 
Bopeas ‘the north wind’; éminvew ‘I blow’; 0 vot-oc ‘the south 
wind’; 6 yewpy-oc ‘the farmer’; aitew ‘I ask for’; 0 Vet-oc ‘the 
rain’; 0 yvagevs ‘the potter’; 0 NAi-oc ‘the sun’; akpipwe ‘pre- 
cisely; e€etaC-+» ‘examine, test’; mavta ‘all, every one’ (acc.); 
DALOXVE-OLAL ‘promise, answer’; 0 EtEp-oc ‘the one, the other’; 
£6Ke ‘granted’; &vavev-w ‘I refuse’ [this is a quotation from 
Homer’s Iliad, a hexameter (see 15b)] 


“Agikopeba eig To xM@piov EvOa ed5e1 AVTOV KaBECopLEVOV 
GKOvGaL TWV EDYwV. There were rows of openings, rather like 
the mouths of wells, each with a lid (to nwa), and beside each 
was a golden throne. kaOeCopevos odv 0 Zevg EM THS TPWTIS 
[i.e. opening] Kat GPEAMWV TO TAHA, MAPELYE TOLG EVXOMEVOIG 
EavTOV. NOXOVTO Se TavtaxoBEV ts ys [ta] Siagopa Kar 
NOUKIUAG. ai Eevxar Noav toiaide ‘W Zev, yevoto por 
Pacirevoar’, ‘@ Zev, YEVOLTO LOL TH KPOHPVA PVVAL KAL TH 
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OKopO0dse’, ‘@ GEOL, YEVOLTO [LOL TOV TATEPA TAXEMS ATOBavELV’, 
‘YEVOLTO LOL VLKNOOL tTHV diKNV, ‘YEvOLTO LOL OTEPOnVvaL Ta 
‘OAvpnio’. tov d&€ TAEOVTWV O pEV [tov] Bopeav NndxYETO 
ENIMVEVOAL, O de [tov] votoV, O de YeMpyos tet [tov] VETOV, O de 
yvagevs [tov] NAtov. 

GKovav 5€ O ZEVG, KL THV EDXNV EKAOTHV aKpIBas 
EEETACWV, OD NAVTA DTLOXVELTO, 

GAN [to] Etepov pev edaxe [0] natnp, [to] Etepov 5 avevevoev. 


The Bread [cpt-oc] of Life 


The people ask Jesus how they can work the works of God. This 
is Jesus’ reply. 


Vocabulary 


* Amexpu0n ‘he replied’; cig ov ‘in [the one] whom’; &meoteirev 
‘he sent’; ti... onpetov ‘what sign’; id@pev ‘we may see’; epyat- 
opat ‘work, do’; to wavva ‘the manna’; *€gayov ‘they ate’; *y 
épny-oc ‘the desert’; *kaOws ‘as’; yeypapypev-oc ‘written’; *O 
ovdpav-oc ‘the heaven’; edmKev ‘he gave’; *payetv ‘to eat’; o 
Mavong ‘Moses’; dedmxev ‘he gave’; didwotv ‘he gives’; GAn81v-0c¢ 
‘true’; *kataBaiv-o ‘I come down’; did0v¢ ‘giving’; mavtote ‘al- 
ways’; 506 ‘give!’; *od ny ‘never’; metvaoy ‘he will hunger’; duy- 
noet ‘he will thirst’; mwmote ‘ever’; Ewpakate ‘you have seen; 
*&vaotnow ‘I shall resurrect, raise up’; *€oxat-o¢ ‘last’; mas 
‘everyone’; Bempe-w ‘I see’; *aiwvi-oc ‘eternal’; *yoyyvC-@ ‘mur- 
mur, grumble’; oi ‘Iovdat-o1 ‘the Jews’; *kataBac ‘descending’; 
ov ‘of whom, whose’; mwc¢ ‘how?; kataBpeBnka ‘I have come 
down’; ovde1cg ‘no one’; EAGELv ‘to come’; EAKVON ‘draw, drag, 
attract’; *k&y@ = Kai €yw; Tapa ‘from’ + gen.; pa8wv ‘learning’; 
*&meBavov ‘they died’; *payn ‘may eat’; GnoB8avy ‘may die’; 
*Cyoei ‘he will live’; *0 aiwv ‘eternity’; ov ‘which’; 5aow ‘T shall 
give’; *) oapé, oapK- ‘the flesh’; dovvat ‘to give’; paynte ‘you 
eat’; mijte ‘you drink’; *to aipa ‘the blood’; Eavtoic ‘yourselves’; 
*tp@y-0 ‘I eat’; *miv-o ‘T drink’; *aAnOng¢ ‘true’; Bpworc ‘food’; 
moog ‘drink’; &meotelAev ‘he sent’; 1 Ovvaywy-n ‘the syna- 
gogue’; Kagapvaovp ‘Capernaum’; oxAnpos ‘difficult, harsh’. 
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"Attexpi8n O Inoovs Kai €imeV AVTOIG ‘TOVTO EOTL TO EPYOV TOV 
OEov, iva MLoTEvTTE Eig OV ANEOTELAEV EKELVOG.’ 

ELMOV ODV AVTM ‘TL ODV NOLELG OD ONHLELOV, iva idMpPEV KAL 
TMLOTEVOWPEV GOL; Ti EPyaCn; Ol NATEPES NOV TO LAVVa EPAYOV 
EV TH EPH, KABWS EOTL YEYPOpLEVOV, APTOV EK TOV ODPAVOD 
ESWKEV AVTOLG MAYELV.’ 

EiNEV ODV ADTOISG O Inoovs ‘Anny Gunv Aeyw DpLV, OD O 
Movors SedMxev DLV TOV GPTOV EK TOV ODPAVOD, GAA’ O Tlatnp 
ov S1dM@oLv DULLV TOV GpPTov EK TOV OVPAVOD TOV GATOLVOV. O 
Yap Aptos tov Oeov EoTLV O KATAPALVOV EK TOV OVPAVOD KAI 
[tnv] Canv did0v06 TO KOOLO.’ 

EiMOV ODV TPOG AVTOV ‘KUPLE, MAaVTOTE SOG NULV TOV GPTOV 
TOVTOV.’ 

EimeV AdTOLG O Inoovs ‘eyw eipi O Aptos tHs Cans. oO 
EPXOMEVOG TPOG ELE OD [1] TELVAOT] KOLO MLOTEVOV Eig ELE OD 
LN Suynoet Momote. GAA’ [Eya] eitov DLV OTL KAL EMPAKATE HE 
KQL od Motevete. All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me; and him that cometh to me I shall in no wise cast out. For I 
came down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of 
him that sent me [*to OeAnLa Tov NEeWwavtosg pe]. Tovto de 
EOTLV To BEANWA Tov ME Wavtos pe, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, GAA’ &vaotnow adTO Ev TH 
EOXATH NEPA. TOVTO Yap EOTL To BEANE TOV Tlatpos prov, iva 
TAG O BEWPWV Tov Yiov KQ1 MLOTEVMV Eig adTOV ExN CanV 
QIWVLOV, KAL AVAGTHOW AVTOV EV TH EOXATH NEPA.’ 

eyoyyvCov ovdv oi Tovdaior mepr adtov ott eimev ‘ Ey@ eipr 
PTtos 0 KaTaBac EK TOV OVpavor’, KAL EAEYOV ‘ODY ODTOS EOTLV 
‘Inoovs 0 viog Iwong, od Neg oidapev Tov NaTEpA KaL THY 
LNTEPA; TAS VV AEyet OTL “EK TOV OVpaVOD KaTaBEeBHKA”;’ 

anexprOn Inoovg Kai einmev avtots ‘un yoyyvGete pet 
GAANAMV. OddEIG SLVATAL EABELV TPOG ENE EXV iN O Tlatnp oO 
TELWAG HE EAKVOT AVTOV, KXY® AVAGTHOW ADTOV EV TH 
EOXATYH TEpa. It is written in the prophets “And they shall all 
be taught by God”. mac 6 &kovoas Tapa tov Matpos Kar pabwv 
EpXeTtar mpoc ge. Not that any man hath seen the Father, save 
he which is of God, he hath seen the father. Gunv Gunv AEywo 
DLV, O MTLOTEVOV EXEL CONV GiWVLOV. EYW Ely APTOS THS Cans. 
Ol MATEPES DLWV ENAYOV EV TY EPNL® TO HAVVA, KAL ATEBavov. 
odTOS EOTLV O APTOS O EK TOV ODPAVOD KATAPALVOV, iva TIC EE 
QUVTOV GAYT KOL LN &noBavn. Ey@ ei Aptos Oo Cav O EK Tov 
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OVPAVOD KATAP AG. EAV TIS PAY EK TOVTOD TOV GpPTov, CnoEer Eic 
TOV AiMVa. KAL APTOG Ov EYW SWoW TN Cape Lov EoTLV DmEP TIC 
TOV KOOHLOV Cwne.’ 

ELAXOVTIO ODV TPOG GAANAOVG oi Jovdaror AEyovtEs ‘NMS 
SVLVATAL ODTOSG TLV SOVVAL THV GAPKA Oayerv;’ 

EiNEV ODV ADTOIG O Inoovs ‘aynv Gunv Aey@ DLV, Eav pH 
PAYHTE THV CAPKA TOD Yiov TOV AVvEpwrov KAL TINTE AVTOV TO 
ipa, odK ExeTtEe Conv Ev EAVTOLC. O THPMYOV [LOD THV CAPKA KOLL 
TUVOV [LOD TO ipa ExeL CONV AiMVLOV, KAYO AVAGTHOW AVTOV 
EV TT EOXATH NEPA. T] Yap Gaps pov GANONs Eott Ppworc, Kar 
TO Gia HOV GANONS EOTL MOOLG. O TEMYWV HOV THV GAPKA KOL 
ALV@V OV TO Gipa Ev Epo PEvEL KAYM Ev AVTO. KAOMS 
aneoteev pe 0 Cwv Matnp kayw Cw dia tov Tlatepa, Kar Oo 
THPWYOV PE KaKELVvOG Cnoer St Epe. odTOG EOTIV APTOS O EK 
OVPAVOD KATABAS, OD KABWS EPAYOV OI TATEPES KAI a&nEBavov. 
0 TPWYWV TOVTOV TOV G&ptov CnoEer Eig Tov Aiwva.’ 

TAVITA Eimev EV OVVAYHYT SidAacKaV Ev Kapapvaovp. MoA- 
AOL OVV AKOVOAVTES EK TOV LABNTOV ADTOD EitOV ‘OKANPOS 
EOTLV OVTOG O AOYOS. Tic SuVaTAL ADTOV K&KOVELV;’ 

John 6.29-60 


Antigone’s defence 


Antigone has buried her brother Polyneices in open defiance of 
her uncle, King Creon. She is caught doing the deed, and 
brought before the king. 

Creon here begins his interrogation of her and Antigone 
makes her famous statement about the gods’ unwritten laws. 
The text first appears in simple prose order; then in Sophocles’ 
original verse. 


Vocabulary 


Lnkos ‘at length’; ovvtopwes ‘briefly’; 7dno8a ‘you knew’; 
KnpvxGevta ‘things announced, edict’; 7dyn ‘I knew’; pedA-o ‘T 
am likely to’; gu@av-ng ‘clear, plain’; 5nta ‘yet’; toApa-w ‘I dare’; 
brepBarv- ‘I transgress’; *0-de ‘this’; t1 ‘at all’; EvvotKxos ‘living 
with’, + gen.; Katw ‘below’; opiC-w ‘lay down, define’; toi-o0-de 
‘such’; Mop nv ‘I considered’; 6-0¢ ‘your’; Knpvypa ‘edict’; *ye ‘at 
any rate’; 8vnt-o¢ ‘mortal’; c8ev-w ‘I have power’ tocovtov ‘so 
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much’; wote ‘as to’; brepdpaperv ‘to override’; wypant-oc ‘unwrit- 
ten’; KKOQaAN = Kal GogaAn ‘unfailing, secure’; Ta VvoLILE 
‘laws’; ti ‘merely’; kax8Ec = Kai ExGEc ‘yesterday’; de. ‘always’; 
MOTE ‘ever’; KODSELG = KQL OVdEIC ‘no one’; OTOv ‘what source’; 
‘pavn = egavn ‘they appeared’. 


Prose version 


KPEQN: ov & eine Lol pn UNKOG, GAAG ovvtoLMs, [apa] Ndno8a 
[ta] KnpvxGevta LT Mpaccerv Tade; 

ANTITONH: 76n. ti 5 odK EpEAAOV; NY yap Euqavn. 

KPEQN: kau dnt EetoApac dDrepPaiverv Tovode vopLoVG; 
ANTIFONH: [0] yap Zevc odK Tv O Knpveéac tade jor TL. O08’ 7 
Alkn 1 EVVOLKOS TOV KATW BEMV MPLOEV TOLOVGSE vopLOVDG EV 
GVvEpM@moLoLv. ODdSE WouNV TA OA KNPLYLAG’, Ovta ye Bvynta, 
OGEVELV TOGOVTOV WOTE SLVAGBAL DrEpSpaperv [ta] a&ypaTTA 
KHOOAAN vopta [tov] Be@v. tTavTta [ta vouILa] yap Sn od voVv 
TL YE KGYOEG, GAA’ GEL Mote, KovdEIC oidev €— OTOD [TALTA TH 
VOU] ‘@avn. 


Scansion 


The rhythm is ‘blank tum-ti-tum’, where blank can be tum or ti, 
repeated three times: thus ‘blank tum-ti-tum/blank tum-ti- 
tum/blank tum-ti-tum’. Line ten does something tricky with the 
first four syllables, all short. 

This is the iambic trimeter, the metre of the dialogue in Greek 
drama. 


Sophocles 


KPEQN: ov 8 eime pot py WNKOS, GAA ODVTOLMG, 
NONooM KNPLYVEVTA [LT] MPAGCELV TAdE; 

ANTILPONH: 751. ti 5° odK EpEdAOV; EuMavy Yap Av. 
KPEQN: kai dnt EtoAas Toved’ DrEepPaivetv vowLoUG; 
ANTITONH: ov yap Tt prot Zevg AV O Kypvgac tade, 
ovd' 7] Evvoikos TOV KATA BE@V AKT] 

TOL-OVGS EV GVEPOTOLOLV MPLGEV VOLOVG, 

OVdSE GBEVELV TOGOVTOV WOUNV TA OH 

KTPVYLAD Bot KypANta KaoPaAAT BEwv 
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vopina dvvacba1 Ovyta y’ ove’ DrEpdpaperv. 

oD YAP TL vov ye KAGE, GAA’ Get MOTE 

Cn tavta, Kovders oidev €6 OTov avy. 
Sophocles, Antigone 446-57. 


The Greek world 
The Greek revival 


In the 4th century AD the Roman empire split in two: a western 
half, ruled only nominally from Rome because the real centres 
of power had moved north to places like e.g. Ravenna; and an 
eastern half, centred on Constantinople (ancient Byzantium, 
Istanbul), the city earlier created by Constantine to keep Greek 
élites in the east happy with a Rome of their own. 

It is important to point out that it was only the western 
empire which ‘fell’ in the 5th century AD. The Greek eastern 
‘Byzantine’ empire, based on Constantinople, continued to flour- 
ish till the Ottoman Turks took it on 29 May 1453, and this was 
where Greek literature and learning survived. In the west, with 
the demise of Rome, they completely disappeared from cultural 
and educational life. The Bible, read in Rome up till the 3rd 
century AD in Greek, was otherwise read only in various Latin 
versions and this accounts for the supremacy of Latin in Chris- 
tianised western Europe after the fall of the western Roman 
empire. Incidentally, St Jerome’s Latin ‘Vulgate’, produced in 
the late 4th century AD, did not become standard and unify the 
traditions till the 8th century AD. ' 

For the return of Greek to the west we must therefore wind 
forward to the turmoil of the Byzantine empire under Turkish 
attack. Turks (‘Turchu’) had been coming westwards from the 
far east from the 9th century AD. They converted to Islam 
(whose founder was Mohammed c. 620 AD) and set about estab- 
lishing themselves in the eastern Mediterranean. The threat to 
the Byzantine empire and Constantinople in particular was 
obvious, and as the threat increased, so Byzantine scholars 
starting seeking refuge in the west, bringing their precious 
manuscripts of Greek literature with them. It is from these 
manuscripts that our texts of Greek literature derive. Italy was 
especially receptive to these Byzantine scholars, and it was here 
from the 14th century AD that classical scholarship as we think 
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of it began. The invention of printing secured the survival of 
Greek and Latin literature in the 15th century. Greek began to 
be taught again in Italy in 1387, and in 1492 the first Greek 
teaching post in England was established at Oxford. Transla- 
tions of Greek literature into Latin and then vernaculars started 
to appear. The renaissance had begun. 


Answers 

Lucian 

We reached the place where it was necessary for him, sitting 
down, to listen to the prayers ... So Zeus, sitting down at the first 
[opening] and removing the lid, offered himself to those praying. 
They prayed from all over the world for different and varied 
[things]. The prayers were like this: ‘O Zeus, may it come about 
for me to be king’; ‘O Zeus, may it come about for me that my 
onions and garlic grow’; ‘O gods, may it come about for me that 
my father dies quickly’; ‘May it come about for me to win my 
court-case’; ‘May it come about for me to be crowned at the 
Olympics’. Of those sailing, one prayed for the north wind to 
blow, the other for the south, the farmer asked for rain, the 
potter for sun. Zeus, listening, and precisely examining each 
prayer, did not promise all, ‘but one the father granted, the other 
he refused’. 

The Bread of Life 

Use your Bible. 

Antigone 

K: And tell me not at length, but briefly: did you know the edict 
not to do these things? 

A: I knew. Why was I not likely to? For it was clear. 

K: And still you dared to transgress these laws? 

A: [Yes] for Zeus was not the one announcing these-things to me 
at all. Nor did Justice, who lives with the gods below, lay down 
such laws among men. Nor did I consider your edicts, being 
at-any-rate mortal, to have the power so much as to be able to 
override the unwritten and unfailing laws of the gods. For these 
laws live not now merely at-any-rate and yesterday, but always 
ever, and no one knows from where they [these laws] appeared. 
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VERBS 
PRESENT ACTIVE 
1. Present indicative active mav-w ‘I stop’ 
ls nav-w ‘I stop’ ‘I do stop’ ‘I am stopping’ 
2s TMOAV-E1C ‘you (s) stop’, ‘you do stop’, ‘you are stopping’ 
38S RAV-EL ‘he, she, it stops’, ‘he, she, it does stop/is stopping’ 
lpl = mav-opev ‘we stop’, ‘we do stop’, ‘we are stopping’ 
2pl = nmav-ete ‘you (pl) stop’, ‘you do stop’, ‘you are stopping’ 


3pl nav-ovol(v) ‘they stop’, ‘they do stop’, ‘they are stopping’ 
Imperative 


2s nav-E ‘stop!’ (addressed to one person) 
2pl Mav-EtE ‘stop!’ (addressed to more than one person) 
Infinitive 
TOV-ELV ‘to stop’ 
Participle 


M. TAVOV (TAVOVT-), f. TALOVG-, Nn. TAV-OV (TAVOVT-) ‘stopping’ 


Subjunctive 


ls mav-w ‘T (may) stop’ 

2s | MAV-15 ‘you (s) (may) stop’ 

3s nav-j ‘he, she, it may stop/stops’ 
Ipl = nav-wpev ‘we (may) stop’ 

2pl | mav-ntEe ‘you (pl) (may) stop’ 

3pl = mAV-WOL ‘they (may) stop’ 

2. Present indicative active of vixaw ‘I conquer’ 
ls vik- ‘T conquer’ 

2s VIK-OG ‘you conquer’ 

38S -ViK-@ ‘he, she, it conquers’ 

lp! vik-@pev ‘we conquer’ 

2pl VuK-atEe ‘you conquer 

3pl viK-W01 ‘they conquer’ 

Imperative 

2s ViK-& ‘conquer!’ 

2pl vix-ate ‘conquer!’ 

Infinitive 


VLIKQV ‘to conquer’ 
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Participle 


M. ViKOV (viK@vt-), f. viK@O-a, n. ViK@vV (vLK@vt-) ‘conquering’ 


3. Present indicative active of p1A¢-w ‘T love’ 


ls = pid-o ‘T love’ 
2s _ @lA-€1¢6 ‘you love’ 
35 = @tA-EL ‘the, she, it loves’ 
lIpl gW-ovpev ‘we love’ 
2pl id-ertEe ‘you love’ 
3pl =@LA-0v01 ‘they love’ 
Imperative 
2s @lA-eL ‘love!’ 
Qpl  pra-erte love!’ 
Infinitive 

gure ‘to love’ 


Participle 
Mm. Ov (PiAovvT-), f. PLAOVG-a, nN. PLAOVV (MLAODVT-) Toving’ 


PRESENT PASSIVE 
4, Present indicative passive of nav-© ‘I am being stopped’ 


Is mav-opar ‘I am being stopped’ 
2s =Trav-7 ‘you (s) are being stopped’ 
38s» NAV-ETAL ‘the, she, it is being stopped’ 
Ipl nav-ope8a ‘we are being stopped’ 
2pl nav-eo8e ‘you (pl) are being stopped’ 
3pl nav-ovtar ‘they are being stopped’ 
Infinitive 

Tav-eo8a. ‘to be stopped’ 
Participle 

TMAV-ONEV-0G 7. Ov ‘being stopped’ 


PRESENT MIDDLE 
5. Present indicative middle of ¢px-oja ‘I come, go’ 


ls — épx-opar ‘I go, 

2s ° €px-n ‘you (s) go’ 

3s EPX-ETAL ‘he, she, it goes’ 
lpl épx-ope8a = ‘we go’ 

2pl épx-eoe ‘you (pl) go’ 

3pl epx-ovtar ‘they go’ 
Imperative 

2s = Epx-ov ‘go!’ 

2pl éepy-eo8e ‘go!’ 
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Infinitive 

Epyx-Eo8ar ‘to go’ 
Participle 

EPY-OWEV-0G 7 OV ‘going’ 


juncti 
ls | epx-@par ‘TI (may) go’ 
2s = épx-n ‘you (s) (may) go’ 
3s EPY-NTAL ‘he, she, it may go/goes’ 


Ipl €épxy-mpeba ‘we (may) go’ 
2pl éepx-node ‘you (pl) (may) go’ 
3pl  epx-wvtar ‘they (may) go’ 


IMPERFECT ACTIVE 
6. Imperfect indicative active of tav-w ‘I stop’ 


1s  €-QD-0V ‘T was stopping’ 

2s  E-MAV-EG ‘you were stopping’ 

3s &-mav-e(v) ‘he, she, it was stopping’ 
lpl &é-nav-opev ‘we were stopping’ 

2pl €-nNav-ETe ‘you were stopping’ 

3pl €-mav-oVv ‘they were stopping’ 


7. Imperfect indicative active of vixa-w ‘I conquer’ 


ls EviK-wv ‘IT was conquering’ 

2s EVLK-G ‘you were conquering’ 

3s Evi K- the, she, it was conquering’ 
Ipl  évix-wpev ‘we were conquering 

2pl  eviK-ate ‘you were conquering’ 

3pl éviK-@v ‘they were conquering’ 


8. Imperfect indicative active of pii\e-w ‘T love’ 


ls  égiA-ovv ‘T was loving’ 

2s = EMLA-€16 ‘you were loving’ 

3s €MrA-er ‘he, she, it was loving’ 
lpl eégid-ovpev ‘we were loving’ 

2pl eia-erte ‘you were loving’ 

3pl e@iA-ovv ‘they were loving 
IMPERFECT PASSIVE 


9. Imperfect indicative passive of nav-w ‘I stop’ 


ls €&-nav-ounv ‘I was being stopped’: 
2s €-MAV-OV ‘you were being stopped’ 
38s  €-NaV-ETO ‘he, she, it was being stopped’ 
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Ipl €é-nav-ope6a ‘we were being stopped’ 
2pl &-nav-eobe ‘you were being stopped’ 
Spl €-mav-OVTO ‘they were being stopped’ 


IMPERFECT MIDDLE 
10. Imperfect indicative middle of nopev-oji01 T travel’ 


ls  &é-nopev-onnv ‘I was travelling’ 

2s  &-NOpEDv-Ov ‘you were travelling’ 

3s | €-MOpED-ETO ‘he, she, it was travelling’ 
lpl &-nxopev-ope8a ‘we were travelling’ 

2Qpl é-nopev-eobe ‘you were travelling’ 

3pl €-nopev-ovto = ‘they were travelling’ 


AORIST ACTIVE 

11. Aorist indicative active of rav-a ‘I stop’ 
ls  &é-navo-a ‘I stopped’ 

2s = E-MAVO-AC ‘you stopped’ 


8s  &-navo-e(v) ‘he, she, it stopped’ 

Ipl €&-navo-apev ‘we stopped’ 

2pl €-nAvO-aTE ‘you stopped’ 

8pl &-navo-av ‘they stopped’ 

Infinitive 
TAVG-OL ‘to stop’ 

Participle 
Mm. TAVG-ac¢ (TavoavT-), f. TavLCAG-H, nN. TALGAV (TAVGAVT-) 
‘stopping’ 


AORIST MIDDLE 
12. Aorist indicative middle of mopev-opai T travel’ 


ls &-nopevo-cpnv ‘T travelled’ 
2s  - €-mMOpevo-w ‘you travelled’ 
3s €-MOPEVO-ATO ‘he, she, it travelled’ 
lpl &-nopevo-ape8a ‘we travelled’ 
2pl &-nopevo-acb_e ‘you travelled’ 
3pl &é-nopevo-avto ‘they travelled’ 
Infinitive 
Topevo-ac8ar ‘to travel’ 
Participle 
NOPEVG-OpEV-oc 7 OV ‘travelling’ 
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13. Stem changes in the aorist 
The sign of the regular aorist is -oa-. 


1. Where the present ends in a consonant, that consonant usually 
changes by contact with the o. Thus: 


O+O=Y eg. ypagw etypago- =eypay-a ‘I wrote’ 


R+G=W eg. nmeun-o eneino- =étnepy-a ‘sent’ 
oxk+o =€ e.g. didagKk-w edidagKg- =edidaeE-0 ‘I taught’ 
K+o0=6 eg.dx-w edoxg- =&5ub-a ‘I chased’ 


=E eg.dAey-m  €eheyo- = €Aet-a ‘T said’ 
IT+O=€ e.g. KNPVIT-wW ExnpLttg- =eKnpvé-a ‘I announced’, 
MpAtt-~ Eempatto- =Eenpat-a ‘I did, acted, fared’ 


2. Where the stem ends in a or € (i.e. is a contract verb), those vowels 
lengthen before the o, e.g. 


Caw aor. eCnoa 

HLioew aor. ELLonoOa 

ALTERNATIVE AORIST ACTIVE 

14. Aorist indicative active 7\8-ov ‘I came/went’ 


ls M1A€-ov ‘I went’ 

2s = NAB-E¢ ‘you went’ 

3s  nAO-e(v) ‘the, she, it went’ 
lpl 1A8-opev ‘we went’ 

2pl nA@-ete ‘you went’ 

3pl = HAO-ov ‘they went’ 


ALTERNATIVE AORIST MIDDLE 
15. Aorist indicative middle agix-opnv ‘I came, arrived’ 


ls  a@ik-opnv . ‘Tl arrived’ 

2s aglK-0v ‘you arrived’ 

3s  GQLK-ETO ‘he, she, it arrived’ 
Ipl doik-ope6a ‘we arrived’ 

2pl agix-eobe ‘you arrived’ 

3pl a@iK-oVvtoO ‘they arrived’ 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


16. Present indicative of ijt ‘I am’ 


ls eit Tam’ 
2s i ‘you (singular) are’ 
8s go t1(v) ‘the, she, it, there is’ 
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Ipl éopev ‘we are’ 
2pl éeote ‘you (plural) are’ 
3pl_ciorlv) ‘they are’ 
Infinitive 

Eivat ‘to be’ 
Participle 


m. ov (6vt-), f. odo-a, n. Ov (Ovt-) ‘being’ 


Subjunctive 


ls @ ‘T may be, I am’ 

2s aie ‘you (s) may be, are’ 
33 ay ‘the, she, it may be, is’ 
lpl = apev ‘we may be, are’ 

Qpl Ate ‘you (pl) may be, are’ 
3pl = wou(v) ‘they may be, are’ 


17. Imperfect indicative of ei, 4(v) I was’ 


1s , H(v) ‘I was’ 

2s oda ‘you were’ 

3s hv ‘the, she, it was, there was’ 
Ipl = Tpev ‘we were’ 

2Qpl te ‘you were’ 

38pl jnoav ‘they were, there were’ 


18. Present indicative of oida ‘I know’ 


ls  oida ‘I know’ 

2s oio8a or oidac¢ ‘you know’ 

38s —_—oide(v) ‘the, she, it knows’ 
lpi iopev or oidapev ‘we know’ 

2pl_ iote or oidate ‘you know’ 


38pl ioaci(v) or oidaci(v) ‘they know 
Infinitive 

E1SEVaL ‘to know’ 
Participle 

m. eida¢ (eidot-), f. eidv1-o ‘knowing’ 
RULES OF CONTRACT 
19. a-contract verbs 


Q+E=a 
Q+E=a4 
@ + any 0-®@ =@ 


20. €- contract verbs 


E+O=0 
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E+E or EL=EL 
—€ +0 or OVD=O0D 


PARTICIPLES 
Participles (‘-ing’) have m., f. and n. forms. 
21. -pevoc 


Participles ending in -ev-0¢ follow the m., f., n. pattern of KaA-o¢ 
ov. See 25 below. 


22. -wv -ov0a 


Participles ending in -wv (e.g. m. mav-wv f. tav-0vGa) follow the pat- 
tern given here (omitting neuter): 


M F 

Nom. s ~OV -0V6-O 
Nom. pl -OVT-EG = -OVO-At 
Acc. s -OVT-Q -OVG-AV 
Acc. pl “OVT-AG  -OVO-AG 
Gen. s -OVT-0G  -OVO-1G 
Gen. pl -OVT-@V -OUV6-OV 
Dat. s -OVT-1 -OV0-]} 
Dat. pl -00-GU(v) -OV6-A1¢ 


23. -casG -caAca 


Participles ending in -oac (e.g. m. mav-cac f. tav-caca) follow the 
pattern given here (omitting neuter): 


M F 
Nom. s ~OG Sore rered 
Nom. pi OAVTEG -CAdAL 
ACerS “OAVTIA  -CACAV 
Acc. pl ~OAVTIAG -CAGAG 
Gen. s “OAVTOG -CAOTIS 
Gen. pl ~OAVIOV -CAGWV 
Dat. s -OAVTIL -cAacTn 
Dat. pl cacy) -cacaic 
THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


‘The’ is the most important word in ancient Greek. 


First, it gives the clue to the case and number of the noun it goes 
with. 


Second, since its forms are used by a huge range of nouns and 
adjectives (as you can see under ADJECTIVES below), if you know Def 
Art, you save yourself a great deal of work. 
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24. The definite article 
M F N 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): 0 n TO 
Announcing subject, plural: ot ai TO. 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): TOV THV | TO 
Announcing object, plural: TOUVG TOG Ta 
Announcing ‘of’, singular (gen.): TOD THC TOV 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: TOV TOV THV 
Announcing ‘to, for’ singular (dat.): cow “TH tT 
Announcing ‘to, for’ plural: TOUG TAIG TOLG 
ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives (which include participles) have m., f. and n. forms since 
their job is to describe m., f. and n. nouns. Observe how all the 
adjectives below follow the pattern of Def Art very closely. 


25. Adjectives like xa) -o¢ 


Adjectives ending in -oc are very common indeed. Here is an exam- 
ple in full, kaA0¢ ‘beautiful, fine, good’: 


KQA-0G KQA-n xKaA-oVv 
M F N 
Singular 
Nom. KQA-0¢ KOA-N)  KaA-ov 
Acc. KQA-OV KQA-nVv  KQA-ov 
Gen. KQA-Ov KQA-NG  KOA-Ov 
Dat. KQA-o KQA-) = KaA-@ 
Plural 
Nom. KQA-OL KQA-aL = KOA-o 
Acc. KQA-OVG KQA-AG  KaA-o 
Gen. KQA-WVv KOA-®V KOQA-ov 
Dat. KQA-O1G KQA-O1G KOA-O1G 
Note 


Adjectives whose stem ends in -1, p, or € replace n with a in the f. 
singular, e.g. dixay-oc, f. duxai-a, duxai-av ete. 


PRONOUNS 


A pronoun takes the place (Latin pro) of a noun: not ‘Jimmy’ but ‘he’, 
not ‘table’ but ‘it’, not ‘the boys’ but ‘we’, and so on. Here are the 
three most common words for ‘he, she it’ in Greek, in m., f. and n. 
forms: 
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26. ad-t0c ‘he’ 


avd-t06, ‘he’ av-tn, ‘she’ ad-to, ‘it? 
N 

Singular 
Nom. QD-TOCG av-ty av-TO 
Acc. ad-tov ad-thv avd-to 
Gen. Qad-TOV QD-TOD avd-tNS 
Dat. avd-ta avd-th ad-TH 
Plural 
Nom. av-TOL ad-ta1r av-TH 
Acc. QD-TOUG av-tag Qav-Ta 
Gen. adv-TOV ad-toV AD-TOV 
Dat. QD-TOLC AD-THLG QV-TOUG 


27. ob-t0¢ ‘he, this person’ 


ovd-t0<, ad-tn, TOV-TO, 
‘the, this man’ ‘she, this woman’ ‘it, this thing’ 
M F 

Singular 
Nom. ob-T0G av-t TOV-TO 
Acc. TOV-TOV TOXV-THV TOV-TO 
Gen. TOV-TOV TAV-TNC TOV-TOD 
Dat. TOV-TH TAV-TH TOV-TO 
Plural 
Nom. ov-toL QD-TAL TAV-TH 
Acc. TOV-TOUG TAV-TAG TAV-TH 
Gen. TOV-TWV TOV-TOV TOV-TOV 
Dat. TOV-TOLG TAV-TALG TOV-TOLG 


28. éxeiv-oc ‘he, that person’ 


EKELV-OC, EKELV-N, EKELV-0, 
‘the, that man’ ‘she, that woman’ ‘it, that thing’ 
M F 

Singular 
Nom. EKELV-0G eKew-n EKELV-0 
Acc. EKELV-OV EKELW-NV EKELV-O 
Gen. EKELV-OD EKEW-16 EKELV-OV 
Dat. EKELV-O EKELV-]] EKELV- 
Plural 
Nom. EKELV-Ot EKELV-OLL EKELV-L 
Acc. EKELV-OVG EKELV-AG EKELV-O 
Gen. EKELV-WV EKELV-OV EKELV-WV 
Dat. EKELV-OLG EKELV-ALLG EKELW-O1G 
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Note 
When any form of obd-tog and éxetv-o¢ is followed by a form of Def Art, 
ob-tog means ‘this’ and €xe1v-oc means ‘that’, e.g. 


EKELVOS O OiKOG EoTLV &yaBos ‘that [the] house is good’ 
Ypaow Tavtny Thy Exo toAny ‘I am writing this [the] letter’ 


29. eyo ‘I/we’ and ov ‘you’ 
‘T/me’ ‘we/us’ ‘You's ‘Yow’ pl 


Announcing subject, singular (nom.): éyw ov 
Announcing subject, plural: TIHEIG DHEIC 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): (€)pe Of 
Announcing object, plural: Nac DAG 
Announcing ‘of’, singular (gen.): (€)ov oov 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: TYL@V DL@V 
Announcing ‘to, for’ singular (dat.): (€)j101 ool 
Announcing ‘to, for’ plural: HLL Dp 
NOUNS 


As you know, we have not examined in detail the endings of any nouns. 
We have learnt the noun-stem to give us the meaning, and have relied 
on Def Art to give us the rest of the information (case, s/pl, m., f., n.). 

Like Latin, nouns are divided into different types, called declen- 
sions. The most important patterns are: 

First and second declension nouns, following the pattern of Def Art. 

Third declension nouns, following the pattern of the endings (not the 
stem) of the m. participle (see 22 above). 

Here then, purely for reference, are examples of the nouns from 
these three major declensions: 


30. First declension, feminine, like ) cyan-n 


Singular 

Nom. ayan-n 
Acc. ayan-nv 
Gen. AYAM-NS 
Dat. ayan-n 
Plural 

Nom. AYaT-ar 
Acc. AYAT-AG 
Gen. QYAT-WV 
Dat. AYAM-AG 
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Note 
Feminine nouns ending in -o like e.g. j &d1«1-a follow this pattern too, 
with -a generally replacing -n throughout the singular. 


31. Second declension, masculine, like 6 6¢-0¢ 


Singular 

Nom. Q€-0¢ 
Acc. O£-OVv 
Gen. 0£-0v 
Dat. Oe-w 
Plural 

Nom. QE-01 
Acc. Be-ovc 
Gen. GE-wv 
Dat. 6e-01¢ 


32. Second declension, neuter, like to texv-ov 


Singular 

Nom. TEKV-OV 
Acc. TEKV-OV 
Gen. TEKV-OV 
Dat. TEKV- 
Plural 

Nom. TEKV-O 
Acc. TEKV-O 
Gen. TEKV-OV 
Dat. TEKV-OLG 


33. Third declension, masculine or feminine, like ‘EA nv, 


‘EAAnv- 
Singular 
Nom. ‘EAAnV 
Acc. ‘EAAnV-o 
Gen. ‘EAAnv-0¢ 
Dat. ‘EAAnv-1 
Plural 
Nom. ‘EAANV-E6 
Acc. ‘EAAnv-ag 
Gen. ‘EAAnv-ov 
Dat. ‘EAAn-ouv) 
Note 


You can be sure of first and second declension nouns. If they are of the 
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right gender and have the right ending in the nom. s (-n, or -0¢, or -ov), 
their declension is secure. 

But there are many different types of third declension. The pattern 
I have given is followed by e.g. avnp avip-, yovn yovaiK-, mac ma015- 
but e.g. 7 moAtc follows a quite different pattern, as does to mATN90¢ 
(note: to, not 6, so not second declension). 


PREPOSITIONS 
34, + accusative 
TPOG ‘to’, ‘towards’ 
£1C ‘into’ 
da ‘through, because of’ 
35. + genitive 
ano, an, ag’ (away) from’ 
&x, && ‘out of 
bua ‘through, because of’ 
Dep ‘on behalf of’ 
dno, br, d9 §8‘by 
TEPL ‘around, concerning’ 
36. + dative 
év ‘in’ 
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c&ya8-o1 (nom. pl, i.e. referring to 
many people) ‘good’, ‘brave’ 

&ya8-oc (nom. s, i.e. referring to 
one person) ‘good’, ‘brave’ 

aya6-ocg 7 ov ‘good’, ‘brave’ 

ayana-w ‘T love’ 

H ayarn-n [the] love’ 

0 ayyeA-oc ‘the angel’, 
‘messenger’ 

Gédixe-w ‘I harm, (do) wrong, 
hurt’ 

H GédiKi-o ‘the injustice, crime, 
wrong’ 

GdiK-0¢ ‘unjust’ 

ai ‘the’ nom. pl f. 

to aipa ‘blood’ 

aioxvv-op.ar ‘T feel ashamed’ 

6 aiwv (aiwv-) ‘eternity’ 

aimvi-oc ‘eternal’ 

&Kov- ‘T hear, listen to’ + gen. 
if hearing a person 

N &AnNnGe1-o ‘[the] truth’ 

GANO-17¢ ‘true’ 

GAA ‘but’ (aAA’ when next word 
starts with a vowel, e.g. GAA’ 
£071) 

GAANA-o1 ‘each other’ 

GAA-0¢ 1 0 ‘other’ 

© &vnp (avip-) ‘man, husband’ 

0 d&vOpa@n-oc ‘human, man, 
fellow’ 

anay-w ‘T arrest’ 

ame8avov ‘they died’ 

AnNEKPLVaA-pLNV aor. of 
AROKPIVOpLAL 

ano, an, ag’ (away) from’ 

anexp10n ‘he replied’ 

a&roKxpiv-opa ‘T reply’ 
anodoye-opa ‘I defend myself 


0 &00T0A-0¢ ‘the apostle’ 

apa indicates question 

1 a&px-n ‘the beginning; rule; 
principle’ 

apx-op.at ‘I begin’ 

avt-n ‘she’ (‘her’) 

avt-7n ‘this woman, she’ 

avdto ‘it’ 

adt-06 ‘he’ (‘him’) 

a&guK-opnv ‘I came, arrived’ 

BadA-o ‘T throw (missiles)’ 

BapBap-or (nom. p/) ‘non-Greek 
speakers’ 

BapBap-oc (nom. s) ‘non-Greek 
speaker’ 

to BiBAr-ov ‘the book, bible’ 

0 Bt-oc [the] life’ 

Boa-w ‘I shout’ 

BovAev-opn.a ‘T advise’ 

BovA-opat ‘I wish, want’ 

yap ‘because, for’ (second or 
third word in Greek, first in 

_ English) , 

ye ‘at any rate’ 

YEVOLTO [101 ‘may it come about 
for me’ 

0 yewpy-o¢ ‘farmer’ 

1 y-n ‘the land’ 

yvyv-op.01 ‘I become, am 
made/born, am’ 

yu(y)vwox-w ‘T recognise, get to 
know, learn’ 

yoyyvC-@ ‘I murmur, grumble’ 

ypao-o ‘I write’ 

T Yovy (yvvaik-) ‘woman’ 

to Saipovi-ov ‘the divine sign; 
(biblical) devil, demon’ 

de (on its own) ‘and, but’; 
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following ev, ‘on the other 
hand’ 

d€1 ‘it is necessary for X (acc.) to 
Y (infinitive) 

dnA-o¢ 7 ov ‘clear, evident’ 

H SnpLoKpati-a ‘the people 
(Snp10¢)-power (kpatos), the 
democracy 

0 Snp-o¢ ‘the people’ 

dia, 51, + acc., gen. ‘through, 
because of’ 

d1aKwAv-w ‘I prevent’ 

d.avoe-op.at ‘I plan, intend, 
realise’ 

616a0K-w ‘I teach’ 

dikare ‘justly 

d1ka1-06 ‘just, lawful, right’ 

ot Sixaot-at ‘the jurors’ 

H 5ix-n ‘judgement, trial, 
court-case’ 

dimK-o ‘I pursue, chase’ 

doKe-w ‘I seem’ 

dSvva-par TI can, am able to’ + 
infin. 

Eav ‘if (ever) + subjunc. 

€yev-opnv ‘I was born, made, I 
became, happened’ 

EYPAY- aor. YPAPw 

€yo ‘T’ (nom. s) 

£610 - aor. S\WKw 

€0€)-w ‘I wish, want’ 

ei ‘you are’ 

eidevatt ‘to know’ 

e16-ov ‘I saw’ 

eidac (eidot-) ‘knowing’ 

eit ‘I am’ 

eivan ‘to be’ 

Eimevv ‘to speak’ 

€in-ov ‘I said, spoke’ 

eimé 101 ‘tell me’ 

£ic ‘into’ 

Eliot ‘they are’ 

€ix-ov ‘I was having’ (imperf. of 
EXO) 

éx, €& ‘out of’ + gen. 

EKAOT-0¢ ‘each’ 

Exetv-n ‘she, that woman’ 


éxeiv-0c ‘he, that man’ 

exnpve- aor. of KnpvTtTH 

€Acé- aor. of Aeyw 

‘EAA nv (nom. s) ‘Greek’ 

‘EAAnv-€c (nom. pl) ‘Greeks’ 

Epayeo- aor. of paxopar 

€pe ‘me’ (acc. s) 

épew- aor. of peva 

€101 ‘to, for me’ (dat. s) 

€100 ‘of me’ (gen s) 

év ‘in’ + dat. 

N EVtOA-n ‘the command, order’ 

éEeott ‘it is permitted to Y (dat.) 
to X (infin.y 

ére1dn ‘when’ 

énepy- aor. of nemo 

énpaé- aor. of tpatTH 

émv0-ojnv ‘I heard, enquired’ 

TN EM1GTOA-N ‘the letter’ 

to épy-ov ‘the work, deed’ 

Tf Epnyp-oc ‘the desert’ 

€px-op.a1 ‘I come, go’ 

éopev ‘we are’ 

éote ‘you (pl) are’ 

€071 ‘he, she, it, there is’; + dat. 
‘there is to X’, i.e. X has’ 

EGYAT-OG 7 OV ‘last’ 

evpioKx-w ‘T find’ 

1 evdx-n ‘prayer’ 

evdx-op.ai ‘I pray’ 

épayov ‘they ate’ 

0 €x-1¢ ‘snake’ 

£x-0 ‘T have’ 

Eynoro- aor. of yn@ifopar 

Ca-w ‘T live’ 

Cnc ‘you live’ 

Cn ‘he, she, it lives’ 

Cnv ‘to live’ 

Cnoet ‘he will live’ 

Cnte ‘you live’ 

Cnte-w ‘I seek’ 

T Gw-n ‘[the] life’ 

Cwpev ‘we live’ 

Cwot ‘they live’ 

7 ‘I was’ 

7 ‘the’ (nom. s fem.) 
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n ‘he, she, it may be’ (subjunc. of 
ijt) 

nyanno- aor. of dyanaw 

78EAno- aor. of E0EA@ 

T)KovG- aor. of dKov@ 

NHAG-ov ‘I went/came’ 

Twas ‘us’ (acc. pl) 

Herc ‘we’ (nom. pl) 

TeV ‘we were’ 

T Tpep-o ‘the day’ 

NLLv ‘to, for us’ (dat. pl) 

Nov ‘of us’ (gen. pl) 

qv ‘he, she, it, there was 

Np-op nv ‘I asked’ 

Nic ‘you may be’ (subjunc. of ei) 

Toav ‘they, there were’ 

No8a ‘you were’ 

nte ‘you may be’ (subjunc. of ei) 

te ‘you were’ 

nvée- aor. of Evyopat 

nvp-ov ‘I found’ 

N 9aratt-o ‘the sea’ 

0 Bavat-oc ‘death’ 

@€A- ‘I wish, want’ 

ol 6-01 ‘[the] gods’ (nom. pl) 

0 8€-0¢ [the] god’ (nom. s) 

tov Oeov ‘of God’ 

6 ‘Inoovs {the] Jesus’ 

iva. ‘in order that’ + subjunc. 

ioaot ‘they know’ 

iopev ‘we know’ 

iote ‘you know’ 

KAY = Kar EY@ 

Ka8ev5- ‘T sleep’ 

Kadel-op.c ‘T sit’ 

KO0W¢ ‘as’ 

Kat ‘and’, ‘too’, ‘as well’, ‘also’ 

Kavtot ‘and yet’ 

Kaxe ‘evilly’ 

xaxKot ‘bad’, ‘evil’ (nom. pi m.) 

KaKoc ‘bad’, ‘evil’ (nom. s m.) 

KaK-0g 7 ov ‘bad’, ‘evil’ 

KataBarv-w ‘I come down, 
descend’ 

Kataynerl-opnai TI condemn’ + 
gen. 

0 KaTNYOP-0¢ ‘accuser’ 
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KaAe-w ‘I call’ 

xataBac ‘descending, coming 
down’ (nom. s m.) 

KeAev-o ‘T order’ 

N KEQAA-n ‘head’ 

KTNpPvTt-o ‘T announce’ 

0 Kivdvv-oc ‘danger’ 

0 Koop-0¢ ‘the world’ 

0 xvpt-o¢ ‘the Lord’ 

AaAe-w ‘I talk, speak’ 

Aey-@ ‘I say, speak’ 

0 Aoy-oc ‘the word, reason, 
argument’ 

© paOnt-n¢ ‘the student, disciple’ 

paraKkws €xo ‘I feel poorly’ 

paptvpe-w ‘I bear witness’ 

1) Haptupt-o ‘[the] witness, 
evidence’ 

pay-opa ‘T fight’ 

pe ‘me’ (acc. s) 

peyad- ‘great, large, weighty 

ev ... de ‘on the one hand ... on 
the other hand’ 

pev-w ‘T remain, wait, stay’ 

peta, pet, 10’ ‘with’ + gen. 

jt ‘not’; ‘don’t’ + imperative 
pice-o ‘T hate’ 

j1o1 ‘to, for me’ (dat. s) 

pLov-0c 7 Ov ‘alone, sole’ 

pov ‘of me’ (gen. s) 

vika-@ ‘I conquer, win, am 
victorious’ 

0 vop-0¢ ‘law, custom’ 

vov ‘now 

6 ‘the’ (nom. s m.) 

0-de 1)-d€ t0-d¢ ‘this’ 

ot ‘the’ (nom. p/ m.) 

oida ‘I know’ 

0 oik-0¢ ‘house, home’ 

oic8a ‘you know’ 

OAry-o1 ‘few (nom. pi m.) 

O pev...0 €...0 de...‘the one...the 
other...the other’; (p/) 
‘some...others’ 

OpLoAoyE-w ‘I confess, admit’ 

Ovt- ‘being’ (m., n. stem of 
participle of eip) 
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Opa-w ‘I see’ 

Oc av ‘whoever’ + subjunc. 

ott ‘that’ 

ov, od« (when a vowel comes 
next, e.g. odK €ot1), and ovX 
(when ‘h’ comes next, e.g. odx 
‘EAAnv) ‘no, not’; odx1 ‘no’ 

ovée ‘nor, and...not’ 

oddev ‘nothing’ 

ovderote ‘never’ 

ovdenw ‘not yet’ 

ovv ‘therefore’ (second or third 
word in Greek, first in 
English) 

oD j17 ‘never’ 

0 ovpav-oc ‘the heaven’ 

ovoe- ‘being’ (f. stem of participle 
of ei) 

obte...o0te ‘neither...nor’ 

Ovt-01 ‘they, these men’ 

ovbt-o¢ ‘he, this man’ 

obtws ‘in this way’ 

to mad1-ov ‘the small child, 
small slave’ 

0, 1 Marg (m016-) ‘child’ 

Tav mowv ‘doing everything’ 

mavtayodev ‘from all sides’ 

map-€111 ‘I am present’ 

nmapex- ‘I provide, offer’ 

0 Tlatnp (Mat(e)p-) ‘the Father’ 

mav-w ‘I stop’ 

mTe10-oj101 ‘I obey, trust’ + dat. 

mept-w ‘I send’ 

TEP. + gen., ‘around, concerning’ 

miv-w ‘T drink’ 

Tio tev-w ‘I trust, have faith in, 
believe’ + dat., or mpoc + acc. 

TO MANO-oc ‘the mob, crowd’ 

tove-w ‘I make, do’ 

0 TOAEp-0G ‘war’ 

1) NOA-1G ‘the city, city-state’ 

ToAAaKIG ‘often’ 

TMOAA-O1 ‘many’ (nom. pl m.) 

TOpEV-op.at ‘I walk, journey’ 

O NOTHP-OG ‘river’ 

mov; where? 


TO Npaypa (tpaypet-) ‘the 
affair, business, matter’ 

mpatt-w ‘I make, do, fare, act’ 

Tpog ‘to’, ‘towards’ 

pasdi-oc ‘easy’ 

n cape, capk- ‘flesh’ 

o€ ‘you’ (acc. s) 

N oKoti-o ‘the darkness’ 

tO OKOt-0¢ ‘the darkness’ 

601 ‘to, for you’ (dat. s) 

oo ‘of you’ (gen. s) 

ov ‘you’ (nom. s) 

ta ‘the’ (nom., acc. pl n.) 

tac ‘the’ (dat. pi f.) 

Ta¢ ‘the’ (acc. pl f.) 

tavt- stem of adtH ‘this woman, 
her’ (see o0t0<) 

tavta ‘these things’ (nom., acc. 
pl n. of ovt0¢) 

TO TEKHLNpPt-Ov ‘evidence’ 

tO tEKV-OV ‘the child, son, young 
man’ 

tO TéA-0c ‘the end, aim, purpose’ 

tnpe-w ‘I guard, keep’ 

tt ‘what?’, ‘why?’ 

tives; ‘who?’ (nom. p/) 

tic; ‘who?’ (nom. s) 

TiG ‘someone, anyone’ (nom. s) 

ty ‘to/for the’ (dat. s f.) 

anv ‘the’ (acc. s f.) 

tng ‘of the’ (gen. s f.) 

to ‘the’ (nom., acc. sn.) 

toi. ‘to/for the’ (dat. p/ m., n.) 

tOApLa-w ‘I dare’ 

tov ‘the’ (acc. s m.) 

tov ‘of the’ (gen. s m., n.) 

tou ‘the’ (acc. p/ m.) 

tovtT- ‘this’ (m., n. stem of obtoc) 

tpwy- ‘I eat’ 

to ‘the’ (dat. s m., n.) 

tov ‘of the’ (gen. pi m., f., n.) 

0 Yi-o¢ ‘[the] Son’ 

Dyas ‘you’ (acc. pl) 

perc ‘you’ (nom. pl) 

DLV ‘to, for you’ (dat. p/) 

Dpuwv ‘of you’ (gen. pi) 

bnep ‘for, on behalf of + gen. 
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Dro, D1’, DE ‘by’ 

Qayetv ‘to eat’ 

gayn ‘he may eat’ 

@arv-oat ‘I seem, appear’ 

oep- ‘I carry, bear, endure’ 

evy- ‘T flee, run away from, 
escape’ 

ore-o ‘T love’ 

@iA-0¢ 1 ov ‘dear, friendly, 
beloved, one’s own’ 

ooBe-op.a ‘T fear’ 

TO MWC (wt-) ‘the light’ 
xaup-€ ‘hello’ (addressing one 
person), yaip-ete ‘hello’ 

(addressing more than one) 


xarEen-oc 7 ov ‘difficult’ 

Xpn ‘it is necessary for X (acc.) to 
Y (infinitive)’ 

0 Xptot-o¢ ‘[the] Christ’ 

wreul-op.ar ‘TI vote’ 

@ ‘O’ (addressing someone) 

@ ‘I may be’ (subjunc. of eit) 

@pev ‘we may be’ (subjunc. of 
eit) 

@v ‘being’ (nom s m.) 

@¢ ‘as’ 

wou ‘they may be’ (subjunc of 
eit) 

wonep ‘as if, like’ 
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agree OWOAOyE-~O 
announce Knpvtt-@ 
appear @atv-opar 
asked np-op. nv 

bear @ep-w 

become ytyv-opar 
begin a&pyx-op.ar 
born, be yryv-opar 
came HAG-ov, GPLK-OL NV 
chase d1mx-o 

come €pY-opar 
conquer vika-@ 
endure @ep- 
enquired €v8-op.nVv 
fare mpatt-o 

fight poyx-opar 

find evpioK-o 

flee pevy-o 

get to know yryv@ox-o 
go €px-op.ar 

Greek nom. s ‘EAAnv 
Greeks nom. pl ‘EAA nvEG 
happen yryv-opar 
happened éyev-on.nv 
harm céixe-o 

hate pi16€-o 

have €x-@ 

have faith motev-w 
he is €o71 

hear aKov-@ 

heard érv0-op. nv 
hullo yaip-e(te) 
Iléywo 

I am eit (see 16) 
journey Topev-opar 
keep tnpe-o 

know oida (see 18) 
lead ayw 


learn yiyv@oK-@ 

love Hyana-w, pire-w 

made, be ytyv-opat 

make nove-o, TPATT-O 

me acc. pe 

order KeAev-@ 

Paul Tavd-oc 

Peter Ietp-o¢ 

pray evdx-opar 

pursue d1@K-@ 

Question, to ask: use question 
word or &pa 

recognise Yly V@OK-@ 

reply &moxKpiv-oLar 

said ein-ov 

saw €id-ov 

say Aey-w 

see Opa-w 

seek Cnte-o 

seem dSo0Kke-w 

send nepin-w 

she is €oTi 

shout Boa-o 

stay Hev-0 

stop mav-w 

talk AaAe-o 

teach didacK-o 

tell me einé jor 

they are €io1 

travel mopev-opar 

US ACC. TILAG 

‘used to’: use imperfect 

walk nopev-opar 

was see 17; ‘was —ing’ use 
imperfect 

We TEC 

we are EGLLEV 

who? pl tives 
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who? s tic you nom. pl dpE1G 
wish BovA-opar you acc. $s O& 
write Ypag-o you acc. pl DLAs 
wrong, do wrong Gdike-@ you ares &i 

you nom. s ov you are pi €ote 
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iva, 8a 

indicative, 2a 

infinitives, present active and 


middle 7a-b, present passive 
14f, aorist active 16c, aorist 
middle 18b 

TNABov Ye; 14 

nv ‘I was’, 9d; 17 

middle, present indicative and 
imperative 5a, present 
participle 6a, present 
infinitive 7a, imperfect 12f, 
aorist indicative 17b, aorist 
infinitive 18b, aorist 
participle18c 

Lin, with imperative 5b, with 
subjunctive 8c Notes 

v (final), la 

negatives, 5b 

neuter nouns, 9a-b 

neuter adjectives, 15e 

nominative, 2c 

nouns, not analysed in this 
course 2d, brief survey 30-33 

oida, 7c; 18 

ot pev...ot de 11a.8 

Oc av, 8a-b 

ovt0¢G, 13d; 27 

participles, present active 3c, 
with Def Art 6b-c, @v 11b, 
present passive 14e, aorist 
active 17a, aorist middle 18c; 
21-23 

particles, lc, 4f 

passive, present 14c, impe.fect 
14d, present infinitive 14f, 
present participle 14e 

prepositions, 5c; 34-36 
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In this magical passage from Homer’s Odyssey, Odysseus falls asleep 
on the boat that is transporting him from the heroic world of Troy and 
his fantastic adventures by sea to his homeland of Ithaca, where 
further trials await him — to win back his wife and home from the 
depredations of others. Listen to the sound of it — the peace of Odysseus’ 
sleep, the grave dignity of his past trials, the buck of the horses, the lift 
of the boat, and the hiss and surge of the sea. 

The sign / indicates word order to be reversed. 

Metre: hexameters (the metre of epic). I have marked the long 
syllables. See scansion notes throughout 15b. 


KQL TH vydvjL0G Davos Em PAEMapololV ExLTTE, 

And on-him sweet sleep on (his) eyes began-to-fall, 

VNYPETOG SiotoG, Bavatwm GyxLoTa EOLKWC. 

unwaking sweetest, to-death most-closely similar. 

7 8, MCT EV TES  TETPAOPOL GPOEVES iNmOL 

It {the ship], as on (a) plain four-linked male horses 

mavtes Gy OppnOevtes dmQ MAQYNOL ipwacbAge, 
all together setting-off under blows of (the) lash 

Dyoo' GEIPOHEVOL PLLA MPNOOOVGI KEAEDvGov, 

up-high rising easily make (the) journey, 


OS Apa TNS TPVUV HEV GEIpeto, Kya 8 OmoOE 
so then its stern rose, (a) wave/while behind 
while, behind, a wave 
TMOPMvpegV peya Ove TOAVPAOLGBOLO BarAAcons. 


dark huge seethed [a wave] of (the) loud-resounding _ sea. 
 S€ par’ Goparemes Geev Enedov oddSe KEV ipne 
It/and very safely ran secure: nor would (a) falcon 
KIPKOG OHQPTOELEV, EAAMPOTATOS NETENV@V. 
bird keep-pace, swiftest of-birds. 
OS 1 purga Geovoa Baracons Kyat Eetapvev, 
So it, lightly running, (the) sea’s waves (it) cut, 
avdpa MEpOVGa HEQIC évadryKia pmde’ exovta, 
(a) man carrying to-(the)-gods similar mind having 
carrying a man having a mind similar to the gods 
OS TPlvV PEVaAG mOAAG = 10d’ GAYEa OV KATA BYLOV 
who previously very many (he) suffered pains his- in- heart 
suffered very many pains in his heart 
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GQVSPMV TE NTOAELWOVG GAEYELVA TE KDATA TELPOV, 


men’s/both wars painful-/and— waves enduring, 
enduring both wars of men and painful waves, 
bn TOTE Y GTpPEWAs ESE, AeEAaopLEVOS Goo’ ExeToveEL. 


indeed then at-any-rate unafraid he-slept, forgetting all he-had-suffered. 
Homer, Odyssey 13.79-92 


the ‘RS 


“More trouble. Something called the Romans.” 
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